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THEODORA. 

CHAPTER I. 

TheodoTS one ofs large family — Her father'! illneu. 

j{|HEODORA ASTLEY was the eldest of a, laige 
family. Below her in age were four boys and 
four girls; SO that, from her earliest remem- 
brance, she had been a responsible person at home. She 
was of most importance to her father, whose companion 
she was, in many ways that a girl does not usually have an 
opportunity of being. 

At the time I speak of her, she was sixteen years old, 
but she imagined she felt a great deal older; and, indeed, 
although in appearance she was childish, many, in hearing 
her speak, would have thought her quite a young woman. 

Now, I daresay you are ready to say that you con- 
sider a girl of sixteen quite a young woman. So did I, 
when I was that age; and, as you may do, I thought myself 
more experienced and a great deal cleverer than I do now. 
* 7C 



2 Theodora. 

It was not likely that Theodora Astley could know much 
of the world, considering that she had scarcely ever been 
beyond the village in which she had been bom, and of 
which her father was the clergyman ; but she knew more 
of other things than most girls of her age, from having 
been so used to talking with her father. All she knew 
she had learnt from him and from books ; and, perhaps, 
other knowledge she was as well without. One misfortune 
in the life of Theodora was, that she had been almost 
the only young lady in the village in which she lived, 
so that she had learned to think too much of her. own 
importance — as if, indeed, the little trumpery village of 
Chatterton had been the world ! 

For some years past the health of Mr. Astley had been 
failing ; but, as he made no complaint, and went on with' 
his work much as usual, and as all those who loved him 
wished to believe there was nothing really amiss with him, 
they did believe it, until they were all taken by surprise by 
his suddenly breaking down, and showing to all how much 
worse he had been for a long time than any one had 
supposed. 

Then there was utter consternation and grief in the 
house. Mrs. Astley wept and wrung her hands in despair; 
the boys, who were all at home for the holidays, added to 
the confusion, and did nothing in the way of help ; the 
younger girls alternately clung to their mother, and by 
their sobs increased her want of self-control ; and, in all the 
house, no one but Theodora was capable of any exertion. 

It was necessary to keep the house quiet; but Theodora's 



Illness of Mr. Astlcy. 3 

help was wanted in her father's room, and, without his or 
her influence, there was nothing but uproar. 

The doctor, who had known every one of the Astleys 
from their birth, led Theodora into a room apart, and said 
to her — 

* Things cannot go on in this way, my dear ; the house 
must be cleared of some of the children. I will take the 
two elder boys home with me; think of some one to relieve 
you of the little ones.' 

* Farmer Hailes' wife would take them at once, I am 
sure, if I asked her,' said Theodora. 

* That is Georgy, Alice, and the baby,' said Mr. Morgan. 

* Oh I mamma never would let baby go,' Theodora 
answered. 

* She must let him go ; he is more plague than all the 
rest together. Why, I found him this morning kicking with 
all his might at your poor father's door. I insist upon his 
going. Theo, you are the only sensible one of the family; 
you must make your mother see the necessity of keeping 
the house quiet.' 

* Do you think that papa — ' asked Theodora, wistfully 
looking up at the doctor. 

'Your father is very ill, Theo, very ill indeed ; he has 
neglected himself terribly.' 

* You think he will die, Mr. Morgan ?' asked Theodora, 
her lip trembling ; but at the same time she stedfastly 
looked at her friend. * Ah ! I see you do,' she added, as 
the doctor hesitated in what way to answer her. 

' Theodora, my dear girl,' said Mr. Morgan, * I can 
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trust you in this matter. Your poor father himself knows 
that he will die. You know well what is your duty in the 
matter. Anybody can sit down and cry, Theo; but I 
hope better things of you. And now I will go and look 
up Alfred and Bob, and take them home with me.* 

Mr. Morgan left the room without any further words, 
leaving Theodora standing in the same position she had 
been in throughout their interview, with her hand leaning 
upon her father's writing-table. She could only think of 
pne sentence — her father was d)dng ! 

A moment afterwards the doctor returned, and, opening 
the door, said — 

' By-the-bye, my dear, don't trouble yourself about Mrs. 
Hailes and the little ones ; I'll manage that.' 

And Theo said mechanically * Thank you,' and Mr. 
Morgan was again gone. 

'Her father was dying I' Theodora loved her father 
very much. She had been always his friend. There was 
no one she loved like her father — ^no one in this world, or 
in the world to come. That was the mischief of it All 
that Theodora had learnt of God had not mad« her love 
God really, although she imagined that she did, because 
she knew that it was her duty to do so. She felt as if she 
would like to put her hands upon her temples, and scream 
aloud, * I cannot bear it ; it is too hard !' but the words of 
Mr. Morgan recurred to her — *Theo, you are the only 
sensible one in the house. I can trust you in this matter. 
Anybody can sit down and cry ; but I hope better things 
of you.' 



Theodora restores Peace. 5 

Even in the midst of her almost stunning grief, she felt 
a pleasure that she should be esteemed sensible, and 
above the ordinary weaknesses of women. 

' I must not sit here, or I shall be obliged to cry/ said 
she, and she moved to the door. 

There was such a new feeling in her mind, that the very 
passage and staircase looked strange to her as/she passed 
towards her father's bedroom. Georgy ran after her and 
begged to come with her. 

* It is so dull, Theo, without you,* he said. * Brothers 
won't read to me, and they tease me so, and Ally is so 
cross 1' 

*I ain't,' squeaked out Alice from the stairs above, 
where she had been overhearing what her little brother 
said. * You're cross yourself, you nasty boy 1 and I'll tell 
papa of you, I will. I'll go this very minute and tell him, 
you story you!* 

Alice was going to put her threat in execution, by rushing 
to her father's room, when Theodora stopped her. 

* If you are both very good children, and don't quarrel, 
you shall both of you go to Mrs. Hailes', and stop to tea, 
and I don't know how long. There's fun I* 

Then began a noise of rejoicing in place of that of dis- 
pute, so that it was some time before Theodora could per- 
suade the little ones to be quiet. She tried to find her 
sister Gertrude, who was next in age to herself, and 
fourteen years old, that she might get her to go out in the 
garden with the children; but Gertrude was selfish, and 
was nowhere to be found. Theodora asked little Edith if 
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she thought she could take care of them all ; and Edith of 
course thought she could ; but the whole party were hardly 
out of sight, and Theodora's hand had but just opened her 
father's door, when there was a scream of mixed rage and 
despair, and she had to run down-stairs to see what was 
the matter. Edith, in her new importance as nursemaid, 
had insisted upon carrying the baby, a great fat boy of 
three, and the two together had tumbled down-stairs, and 
now both lay roaring at the bottom. 

'Don't worry yourself, miss,' said Mary Anne, the 
housemaid, running down from the top of the house. * I'll 
take the children into the garden, and keep them quiet.' 

* But your work, Mary Anne ?' 

' Never mind, miss ; I'll find the time later ; my work 
must wait. If it wasn't for that bell, I wouldn't mind 
nothing.' 

For, at the moment, the door-bell rang again — ^as it did 
about every ten minutes — obliging Mary Anne to leave 
whatever she was doing, in order to answer the multifarious 
polite inquiries, and appeals from the poor, thus adding 
very considerably indeed to her work. 

* Here, cook, do 'ee mind the bell, whiles I go out with 
the children,' called Mary Anne over the kitchen stairs ; 
and, this point being settled, Theodora returned to the 
door of her father's bedroom.. 







CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Astley's last words to Theodora — The meaning of her name- 
The sudden ending — The crisis of Theodora's life. 




H, my child, you have come at last ! * said Mr. 
Astley wearily, as Theodora entered his 
room. *I have been longing so for you, 
dear.* 
* The children, dear papa — * commenced Theodora. 
But he interrupted her : * I know, I know you could 
not come before. I know you have to attend to every- 
thing, my dear, or the house would not hold together.* 

Theodora said nothing. Here was another, and this 
time the person she loved and revered best in the world, 
helping her to be self-sufficient. So she sat, holding her 
father's hand in hers, and thinking of all the doctor had 
said. It was still so strange, this secret of which she 
alone was possessed, that she could only think of it as 
so many words ; there was no reality in it. Her mother 
was reclining half asleep in a chair, and every now and 
then Mr. Astley glanced towards her ; and as he did so. 
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Theodora could not help observing the look of pity in 
his face. 

* My dear,* said he, after a while, * I wish you would 
go into the air for a little time, now that Theo is here ; 
she can do all I wish for me, you look so tired.' 

* I think I had best perhaps go and see after baby,* 
said Mrs. Astley, * he seems to be crying a great deal ;' 
and she left the room. 

No sooner was she gone than Mr. Astley said — 
*Theo, my child, I want to speak to you quietly. 
Perhaps you may have guessed before now that I am 
seriously ill. I see you know it,* as her eyes met his. 
* I have known it for a long while past You are very 
young, my dear little girl, to be left in the position in 
which you will be; but you are more thoughtful than 
many girls of your age. Your dear mother, as you know, 
is not strong, and incapable of much exertion. I look to 
you chiefly, Theo.' He stopped, for she gave a sob ; then 
he went on, * I could wish you had been bom a boy for 
your own sake, my child. I must speak of this to you, 
although it wrings my heart to pain you so. Theodora, 
remember the meaning of your name ! Be God's gift 
to those who will look up to you.' 

By this time she was on her knees by bis bedside, 
sobbing violently ; but it was only for a few minutes. 

* Forgive me, dear papa ! darling papa ! ' she said ; * I 
did try not to do it ; but I should have choked if I had 
not cried. I will not cry any more ; I am so sorry. I 
promise I will cry no more ; but, papa, I love you so.' 
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* I know you do, my child, and it is because you love 
me that you will remember my last words to you. It will 
not be long before you will have to put them in practice, 
for I do not think I shall live many days more, Theo. 
You will not forget the lessons I have tried to teach you, 
Theo ; I am too weak to repeat them now.' 

Theodora knew well to what lessons her father alluded, 
and she answered * Yes ; ' but further words on the part 
of either were put a stop to by an uproar below stairs, 
and Mr. Astley begged her to go and inquire the cause. 

* No, I will not consent to it, I will not hear of it,' 
were the words which reached her as she ran down the 
staircase to the dining-room. 

'Theodora,' said her mother to her as she entered, 
' what business had you to consent to baby being taken to 
Mrs. Hailes? Is it likely that I should allow baby to go? 
I consider your conduct very impertinent.' 

'Mr. Morgan thought that all the children had better 
go for a time, mamma,' Theodora answered. ' He says 
that the house must be kept quiet.' 

' Absurd,' said Mrs. Astley ; ' your father's illness is not 
one likely to be increased by any noise the children might 
make. It is not as if it was fever, or anything dangerous.' 

' Papa is very ill,' said Theodora. 

* What do you mean ? ' asked her mother. * What do 
you know about it? Who has said anything to you? 
It is not likely that you should know better than I do, 
Theodora. What do you mean by upsetting me in this 
way, as if I had not trouble enough already ? ' 
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'I think, mamma, that you would be saved a great 
deal of trouble, if you would let baby go with the other 
children. You have plenty to do without looking after 
him.' 

* I shall not let him go. I don't see what excuse you 
and Mr. Morgan have for settling such sort of things 
behind my back, without reference to me.* 

* There was nothing settled,* said Theodora. *It was 
only proposed; and I agreed with Mr. Morgan that it 
would be a good thing.' 

*You take a great deal too much upon yourself, 
Theodora,' said Mrs. Astley in a displeased tone. So the 
baby, so-called, remained at home to tjn-annize over the 
household; and Theodora began debating in her own 
mind whether she had best tell her mother of her father's 
danger. Mr. Morgan had said nothing about it, and 
neither had her father ; so she waited in hopes of another 
opportunity of speaking to him alone, before she should 
acquaint her mother with a fact which, she knew, would 
elicit from her such uncontrolled grief as would, without 
doubt, agitate the dying man also. But that opportunity 
never came. Mr. Astley was nearer death than Mr. 
Morgan or he himself thought. Less than four-and- 
twenty hours after Theodora's interview with her father, 
before she had hardly become accustomed to the idea 
that he must leave her, the reality came, — so suddenly, 
there was but time to call her mother, who was, of course, 
engaged in quieting the baby, and to send a messenger 
for the doctor, when the last hurried breath subsided into 
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a sigh, and Mr. Astley lay dead. Then his wife gave 
one piercing scream, and fell to the floor; and it was 
some minutes before she could be restored. As she 
opened her eyes, they rested upon Theodora. *You 
knew of his danger,* she said, ' you must have known ! 
It was cruel, heartless, to let me be so taken by surprise.' 

' Dear mamma, I hardly knew what to do, I was so 
afraid of agitating you. I did not think it would be so 
soon. I wish I had told you,' said Theodora. * It must 
have been a fearful shock.* 

*A fearful shock!' echoed Mrs. Astley, bursting into 
tears. ' How little you can understand the feelings of a 
warm-hearted person ! You never had much feeling, 
Theodora. You have nearly killed your mother by your 
want of thought.* 

It was Mrs. Astley's idea, and had been always, that 
Theodora was not a girl of strong affection. She had 
never been able to understand the self-control which was 
natural to her daughter, and which she had not been 
able to acquire herself; and there had always been a 
certain degree of jealousy in the mind of Mrs. Astley 
at Theodora's evident partiality for her father. She 
imagined that Theodora had not much love for herself; 
and now, when all the girl's sympathy was alive on behalf 
of her mother in her bereavement and distress, and made 
warmer by Mrs. Astley's helplessness, which appealed to 
Theodora's stronger character, it did seem hard that all 
her mother's affection seemed to be lavished upon the 
younger children, and Theodora was almost left alone. 
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Theodora. 



It was the crisis of her life, though. There is such a 
crisis in the life of each of us, whether we take advan- 
tage of it for our good, or whether we allow it to take 
advantage of us for harm. But what that crisis brought 
to Theodora I must leave for another chapter. 




CHAPTER III. 

Loneliness — Theodora's mistake — Her brother's love for hcr- 
Alfred's regrets — The brother and sister become friends- 
Alfred shows himself in his true colours. 




►HE felt very lonely, as at length, after all the 
tumult of feeling of that day, she sat in her 
bedroom. As she parted with her mother, 
Theodora had asked permission to remain with her during 
the night, saying, that she thought she had better not 
be alone. But Mrs. Astley declined any such help from 
her daughter. 

* I don't believe mamma loves me much,* thought poor 
Theodora, as she sat with her hands upon her lap. She 
had no inclination to go to bed. She felt as if she could 
never sleep again. * No one ever really loved me except- 
ing papa. He was my only friend, and he is gone 1 It is 
very cruel ; my only friend gone ; I am quite alone now.' 

She kept on repeating this kind of thing to herself, 
until she felt as if she could not any longer remain there 
by herself; so she wandered down-stairs to her sister's 
room. It was a bright moonlight night, and sufficiently 
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light to see Gertrude and Edith sleeping quietly together, 
and Georgy in a little bed in the same room. 

* How odd that Gertrude should sleep, and papa dead!' 
thought Theodora. She heard talking as she passed the 
boys' room ; they were not yet asleep ; then she heard the 
baby. * He is keeping mamma awake,* thought Theodora, 
and she passed on her way. It was to the room where 
her father lay that she was going, and she reached it 
without noise, and turning the key in the door, went in. 
She felt as if she should be less lonely and less miserable 
here than elsewhere. There was a long glass at one end 
of the room ; and as Theodora entered, she caught sight 
of the reflection of herself in the mirror. She looked 
very slight and small, and as white as a sheet in the 
moonlight ; and this, when she had held out so long, 
upset her; even to herself she looked such a poor little 
miserable thing, that she burst into tears. 

* Oh, papa ! papa ! why did you leave me ? No one 
but you cares for me — no one, no one ! I am quite alone. 
I wish I had died with you.' 

Theodora did not know that some one had followed 
her very shortly. Her brothers had heard her pass their 
room, and had wondered who it could be wandering 
about the house at that time of night. Alfred, the elder, 
had started from his bed; but Bob, who was not re- 
nowned for his courage, felt half afraid, and would not 
stir. As soon as Alfred opened his room door, he caught 
sight of Theodora, and saw where she was going; but 
he said nothing to his brother, he only closed the door 
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quietly and followed her, and as she called out in that 
pitiful tone of voice, he stretched out his arnis and caught 
her hands in his. 

' What do you mean, Theo ?' he asked. * Don't I care 
for you ? * 

* You?*, said Theodora, startled at seeing him so sud- 
denly, standing in his night-shirt, and looking as ghastly 
white almost as herself. * You, Alf I do you care for me ? * 

* Now, Theo,' said Alfred, * do you mean really to say 
you think, because I have teased and bullied you, and 
been rough, and all that sort of thing, that I don't love 
you? Why do you come here all alone in the night, 
and say such dreadful things ? Here, look at me, Theo ; 
don't you think I love you ? Why, I am your brother, 
you know ; and perhaps you won't believe it, Theo, but I 
loved my father there very much.* 

* Did you ? I am sure you did, Alf; and I know I love 
you,' said Theodora, hugging him. 

* Well, if you love me, who am not much of a fellow at 
best, isn't it natural that I should love you, Theo, who 
always have been such a brick of a sister to me, eh ? * 
asked Alfred. Then, the boy looked right and left, to 
make sure that no one else was witnessing, and threw 
himself upon his sister's neck and cried. *I tell you 
what,' said he, when his tears came to an end, *I feel 
so horrid and miserable, I can't tell you. When I look at 
poor father there — I never treated him as I ought. I used 
to be so careless of what he said ; and even at the last I 
made such a noise that I had to be turned out of the 
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house ; but I hadn't the least idea that he would die. If 
I had had, I would sooner have cut my head off. But 
there, it's of no use talking now ; only, whatever you do, 
Theo, don't think I don't love you.' 

Theodora had before this, with her usual thoughtful- 
ness, wrapped a shawl round Alfred, whose teeth were 
chattering either from the cold or the excitement of 
feeling. 

* You had better go back to bed, dear,' said she. 

* Will you if I do ?' he asked. 

* I could not sleep,' said Theodora. 

* Well, I will go and put on my things, and come back 
and sit with you. You must not sit here alone. You 
will imagine .somebody else does not love you if you do.' 
Theodora sighed ; for she remembered who had been in 
her thoughts when she had bewailed her loneliness. It 
was a comfort to have Alfred with her, and she felt happy 
compared to what she had felt before he came. He was 
presently back again, and the two sat down together. 
Theodora could not help thinking how quickly Alfred 
seemed to have changed from a child into something 
almost manly. She said to him in a little while — 

*You have made me so much happier, Alf ; it is so 
wretched to feel quite alone ! ' 

Alfred was silent for a minute, and then he said — 

* Of course, Theo ; but, do you know, it seems hardly 
right to say that you wish you had died, even if you were 
lonely in the world ? ' 

* I should wish it now, but for you,' said Theodora. 
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*Theii I think you are wrong; and I believe father 
would think so too. There is always God, Theo.' 

This seemed a strange thing to come from Alfred, who 
had appeared no more than a boy, thinking of nothing 
better than play. 

* Always God !' repeated Theodora. 

* Yes. I don't think I should ever feel quite lonely, if 
everybody in the world I love were to die, because God is 
a better Friend than any other.* 

* How good you are, Alf !' said Theodora. 

'Theo, whatever you do, don't talk such humbug as 
that,* said Alfred, in his blunt way ; * I only said what I 
know to be true. It is somewhere in the Bible, " There is 
a Friend that sticketh closer than a brother," and I know 
that means Jesus Christ There,' he concluded, * I have 
said more to you than I ever said to any one ; and I don't 
believe I could have said so much, excepting that it is too 
dark here to see each other's faces.' 

* You have done me so much good,' said Theodora, in a 
low voice. 

It was true. The words her brother had spoken to her 
had taken more effect than all the lessons of her life. 
Both were silent; but in Theodora's heart was perpetu- 
ally ringing the sentence from the Bible which Alfred 
had repeated. 

That was the crisis in Theodora's life of which I spoke. 
All things were changed to her from that night, when she 
watched with Alfred by her father's body. Her new life 
had begun. She had a stronger motive of action than 

B 
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any mere sense of duty could give her. She had been 
always an amiable girl ; now she became a devoted one. 

When morning came, some surprise was felt that neither 
Theodora nor Alfred were found in their respective rooms; 
and greater still when they were both discovered asleep, 
with their heads fallen against the bed, whereon the coffin 
rested. 

Mary Anne was horrified. Although she had felt a 
regard for her master during his lifetime, and had wept 
abundantly at his death, she had been afraid, ever since 
that event, of being left alone for five minutes, and could 
hardly be persuaded, even in company, to pass the room 
where his body lay. 

Perhaps it may seem strange to some of you when I 
say, that, happy and careless as Theodora's life had been 
until her father's death, and deeply as now she felt her 
loss, neVer had she felt so really happy and at rest as 
she did after finding the truth of Alfred's words. 

Mrs. Astley was surprised at the sudden change in her 
daughter. The child, whom she had imagined unaffec- 
tionate, seemed to have forgotten herself in her efforts to 
serve others. I have said that Mrs. Astley's was a cha- 
racter which required always to lean upon some stronger 
will than her own ; or, if I have not said it, I have im- 
plied it Thenceforth she rested upon Theodora, and 
the self-sufficiency of the latter seemed again in danger 
of being nursed and encouraged, instead of opposed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Plans for the future — *A thorough-going gentleman* — Theodora's 
proposal — Her interview with Mr. Morgan — Alfred's way of 
making money. 




DAY or two after the funeral the whole family 
sat together in the drawing-room talking of 
their prospects. The conversation had been 
brought about by a remark of Mr. Morgan's. As soon 
as the doctor had left the house, Mrs. Astley said — 

* It is all very well for Mr. Morgan to say " What do 
you propose doing ?" I do not see that there is anything 
to be done. We shall have enough to eat and drink, 
and I suppose we must be content with that. I am not 
capable of working, as you know, to increase our income.' 

' But some of us may, mamma,* said Theodora ; ' I do 
not see why we should all live upon you. But I think 
Mr. Morgan's question was meant more with regard to the 
boys,' 

* Of course I cannot continue to keep your brothers at 
the same school they were at whilst your poor father 
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lived, Theodora. I really do not know what is to be 
done about them. It is not of so much consequence 
with girls. I am afraid the loss will come very heavily 
in every way upon my poor boys.' 

* Oh, never ^ind, mother,' said Alfred, cheerfully ; * I 
have no doubt I shall be able to get some work. Ill 
try at once. I'll run errands, or turn shop-boy, sooner 
than I'll sponge upon you.' 

Mrs. Astley and Theodora knew how, since his earliest 
childhood, Alfred's heart had been set upon going to sea, 
and the latter especially was touched with his quick, un- 
selfish forgetfulness 5f his own plans. 

* Is there no way of getting Alf into the navy ?' said 
Theodora. 

*It is the Naval College which we could never manage,' 
said Mrs. Astley. * My income, at the utmost, will be two 
hundred a year. I would willingly and gladly live upon 
a hundred and fifty, and so make Alfred an allowance 
whilst he requires it, if he were once in the navy ; but 
I could not put him to the Naval School first. Ah ! if 
only your poor dear father had been spared to us a few 
years longer !' sobbed poor Mrs. Astley. * He always 
counted on the friendship of Lord Harrington.' 

* Where is Lord Harrington now ?' asked Theodora. 

* I suppose he is in town, my dear ; he is the Duke of 
X now, and has been for some years.' 

' Oh ! I remember ; he has something to do with the 
Admiralty,' said Theodora. 

* He has every influence ; he could have done anything 
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for Alfred, and would, I have no doubt, had your dear 
father lived.' 

' And would he not still ?' asked Theodora. 

' Is it likely, my dear? I know nothing of him; I never 
saw him, that I know, in my life. Besides, even had he 
the inclination, there is the insuperable obstacle of our 
being unable to send Alfred to a Naval School.' 

* Don't worry yourself, mother,' said Alfred; Mt can't 
be done. I shall be superannuated if I don't go at once ; 
and so I shall look out for a nice little shop, where an 
advertisement is in the window with ** errand-boy wanted;" 
and perhaps, after all, I may find I like that employment 
best.' 

* Gentlemen are not errand-boys, are they, mamma?' 
asked little Edith. 

' No, my dear ; Alfred is joking.' 

* Upon my honour, mother, I am not,' said Alfred. 'Of 
course, I will try for something higher first ; but if I can't 
get it without delay, I'll turn errand-boy, or crossing- 
sweeper, or whatever I can to get an honest living, sooner 
than I'll burden you, mother. To my mind, the most 
ungentlemanly thing I could possibly do would be to add 
to your difficulties.' 

Mrs. Astley threw her arms round her boy and kissed 
him. His eyes were full of tears, partly from emotion, and 
partly because it was so very hard to give up the navy. 

* You are a thorough-going gentleman, Alf,' said Theo- 
dora, * whether you become a crossing-sweeper or a post- 
captain.' 
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She said no more at the time, for, just as she spoke, 
Mr. Morgan returned. 

'I only came to say that I am going to town to-morrow, 
Mrs: Astley,* said the doctor ; * and I want to ask if there 
is anything I can do for you.* 

'Nothing, thank you; you are very kind/ said the 
widow; and in another moment he was gone. 

* Alf, dear, come and walk in the garden with me,' said 
Theodora; *I want to have a talk with you. It is all 
very well,' said she when they were alone, *for you to 
say you will turn errand-boy, but, seriously, it won't do. 
You must do something, but it must be something fit for 
a gentleman.' 

' What !' said Alfred, almost savagely, * do you think 
I like being turned into a cad? Do you think I like 
giving up going to sea ? If you do, you are very much 
mistaken.' And Alfred burst into passionate tears. 

* It is that I want to speak to you about,' said Theodora; 
* only you must promise not to say anything about it.' 

* All right, I promise,' said Alfred, without a moment's 
thought. 

* I shall go to London, and see this Duke of X .' 

*Theo, are you cracked?' said Alfred, with more 

vehemence than politeness. *How can you go to Lon- 
don ? And what would be the use if you could ?' 

* At least I will try. But, as you say, first, how am I 
to go to London? You heard Mr. Morgan say to-day 
that he is going to-morrow morning. I was thinking of 
going before he came ; but when he said that, I was de- 
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termined. The only thing is the money. It costs, 1 
know, twenty-six shillings to get to town, and I have only 
seven and sixpence.' 

* Well, I have half a sovereign,' said Alfred ; ' of course 
you must take that' 

* That is not enough,' said Theodora, sadly. 

' You know, Theo, that it is first-lass costs twenty-six 
shillings ; second-class would not be so much.' 
' But could I travel second-class ?' 

* People do,* said Alfred. 

*Well, it matters very little; I'll travel second-class,' 
said Theodora; and, in her ignorance, she thought she 
made a greater concession of her dignity in this particular 
than in anything else she had done or was ready to do. 

After a time, Alfred said — 

* But why must not I tell ?' 

^ Because mamma might dislike the idea of my going. 
She would think me too young; but I am quite old 
enough to take care of myself,' said Theodora. 

* Mr. Morgan would take care of you.' 

* By-the-bye, I must go and speak to him about it,' said 
Theodora ; and without further preparation she ran from 
the garden to the doctor's house, with only her garden 
hat on. • 

Mr. Morgan was surprised at seeing her under existing 
circumstances, accustomed as he was to these uncere- 
monious visits from his neighbours, and more surprised 
to hear Theodora, without any preface, ask — 

* What is the second-class fare to London ? ' 
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* Twenty shillings, Theo. Why do you ask, my dear ? 
who is going to London ? ' 

* I am,' she answered ; ' but I have not enough, I have 
only seventeen shillings. What shall I do ? ' 

* What are you going to town for, may I ask ? ' said 
Mr. Morgan. 

* Why, I must go about Alfred.' 

* Here, sit down and tell me all about it,' said Mr. 
Morgan. Theodora did so. * My dear little girl,' said 
he, at the conclusion of her speech, ' this is a very wild 
goose idea on your part. Even if you could see the Duke 

of X , it is not in the least likely that he can do or 

will do anything for your brother.' 

* I will try at any rate,' said Theodora determinedly. 

*I shall not help you, Theodora,' said Mr. Morgan 
gravely. * I shall not lend you any money for paying 
your fare ; nor shall I allow you to go with me.' 

* I don't want you to lend me money to pay my fare. 
I don't ask you to help me in any way. You are very 
unkind. I took you for my friend ; but I see my mistake,* 
said Theodora, springing to her feet. 

* Come, come, little tragedy queen,' said Mr. Morgan, 
* don't talk nonsense. Go home and think it over, and 
you will see the absurdity of the whole thing.' 

The tears of disappointment and anger were standing 
in Theodora's eyes. She turned away, and would not 
see the hand of Mr. Morgan which was stretched out to 
her; and, without looking at him again, she ran from 
the house. 
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'If I could only tell inamina what I want to do, I 
would care for nothing. I will write her a letter, and 
then she will see it is all right. I am sure I am doing 
right, only mamma might be nervous.' 

She wrote the letter on the instant, and confided it to 
Alfred; but there was still the difficulty of the money. 
Suddenly Alfred remembered that, some time before, one 
of his boy friends had wished to buy of him some of his 
rabbits. At the time he had refused to part with them ; 
but now money was the great necessity, and he proceeded 
at once to try and make a bargain. He was successful, 
and returned with three and sixpence, for which he had 
parted with his three best rabbits ; but he and Theodora 
were both greatly delighted, and looked upon their scheme 
as very promising. 

It was really Theodora's greatest trial in this matter 
that she thought it necessary to conceal it from her 
mother, as concealment always is to every candid girl 
or boy; but by this time she had worked herself up 
into a strong feeling that it was her duty to undertake 
this mission on behalf of Alfred, and a confidence, en- 
couraged by Alfred himself, that the mission would be 
successful. 



CHAPTER V. 

Theodora starts on her expedition to London — Her meeting with Mr. 
Morgan — Her vague ideas of London — Mr. Morgan undertakes 
to help her. 




EFORE the earliest train on the following morn- 
ing, Theodora was at the railway station. She 
did not know by which train Mr. Morgan 
was going to town ; but as she preferred, for safety's sake, 
going with him, as if his presence, although not in the 
same carriage as herself, could be a protection, and as 
she did not see him upon the platform at that early hour, 
she remained in the waiting-room for what seemed to her 
an interminable time, until the next train was due. 

Then, looking from the waiting-room window, Theodora 
saw Mr. Morgan enter a second-class carriage ; and when 
he was engrossed in a newspaper, she, with averted head, 
climbed into the adjoining compartment of the same. 
She had no fixed plan of action. Her only idea was to 
get to London. Theodora was rather a clever girl ; but, 
curiously enough, it had not occurred to her, that even 
though she might manage to arrive in London, she had 
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no means of getting home again. All this flashed upon 
her mind at once as the engine shrieked, and the train 
was fairly in motion. What was she to do when she was 

in town? How was she to find the Duke of X ? 

How was she to return ? 

Then the folly oi what she had done struck her in its 
real light, and she would have given much to be safe at 
home again. But it was too late. She turned so pale, 
that her fellow-passengers looked at her curiously. 

The first station was passed, and Theodora felt as if 
she could have thrown herself from the carriage in her 
consternation and almost despair. She sat perfectly still, 
and another station seemed to go by, and at length the 
train stopped. 

*If I could only go back !' thought Theodora, leaning 
from the carriage window, and gazing on the platform, 
where people were hurrying to and fro. 

She heard her own name exclaimed in a familiar voice ; 
and at the same moment she saw the face of Mr. Morgan 
before her. 

* Theodora!* said he; *is it possible that you have 
come after all?' 

Theodora tried to smile, but she could not ; she tried 
to answer him, but she burst into tears ; and Mr. Morgan 
calling to a guard to unlock the carriage, handed her out. 

' I am very much surprised, and very angry with you, 
Theodora,' he said. ' You must return home at once.' 

But Theodora's courage had returned with the sight of 
Mr. Morgan's well-known face, and she answered — 
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* I cannot now ; I have paid all my money but a shilling 
for my ticket I must go on ; besides, I promised Alfred 
I would try for him, and I must keep my word.* 

'And your mother?' 

*I wrote a letter to mamma before I left. She will 
understand it all. Besides, it will not be the same to her 
as if it was one of the others,' said Theodora. 

'You are an obstinate little mule,* said Mr. Morgan. 
' Of course I can get you a ticket home again.* 

Theodora shook her head. 

' At any rate, we must do one thing or the other — the 
train won't wait for us. If you won't go home, I suppose 
you won't I shall telegraph to Mrs. Astley when we get 
to town.' 

He put Theodora into a carriage as the train was 
beginning to move, and followed her ; and for some time 
he sat opposite to her without speaking a word. He was 
evidently annoyed and puzzled, and hardly knew what to 
do. But, after a long silence, Mr. Morgan placed his 
hands upon his knees, and bent forward. 

'Theodora,* said he, 'you have undertaken a most 
Quixotic and absurd errand ; but as it is undertaken, 
and you are bent upon making yourself ridiculous, my 
only duty is to see that you do not make yourself more 
ridiculous than necessary, and to take care of you so far 
as I can.' 

' How kind you are !' said Theodora. 

'Hold your tongue, Theo, and Hsten to me. I am 
very much displeased with you,' said Mr. Morgan. 
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*' No, you are not/ said she, smiling ; ' or you would 

not have called me "Theo."* 

Mr. Morgan made no answer to this remark, but said — 
'N0W9 what do you intend doing when you get to 

London ?' 

* I must call upon the Duke of X .* 

* And where does he live?* 

* Oh, I found out that of course,* said Theodora. ' In 
Eaton Square.' 

'And how far do you imagine Eaton Square is from 
the Waterloo Station, where we shall stop? And how 
do you imagine you will find your way?* 

Theodora looked at him in silence for a moment, then 
she said — 

' I do not know how far it is ; but why should I not 
find my way ? I intend to.* 

* Well, Theo, you deserve to succeed, and I hope with 
all my heart you will ; but your going about London by 
yourself on foot is simply impossible, and your proposal 
shows what a little country bumpkin you are. I must, 
I suppose, give up the time to see you safely through 
this ridiculous scheme ; so I shall take you to the Duke 
of X *s house, and make sure that you are not kid- 
napped on the road; and I hope that your present 
difficulty will be a lesson to you for the future, not to 
undertake any such absurdity again.* 

As it seemed to Theodora that she was in a fair way 
of overcoming her greatest difficulties,— for, with regard 
to the Duke of X , she imagined that she had but 
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to see him in order to obtain what she wanted, — she made 
no answer to her friend's speech. 

Now, although I tell you these incidents in the life of 
Theodora Astley, I do not mean to hold her up to you 
as an example in her rashness. She was in this matter 
impulsive, and very little guided by judgment. At the 
same time, in her great energy and unselfishness, she is 
an example. If Theodora succeeds in her efforts to serve 
her brother, against the expectation of those wiser than 
herself, it would be a success which might happen once 
in a hundred years, and not even to one in a hundred 
people. 

Theodora was not a commonplace girl; and as we 
more generally make circumstances than circumstances 
make us — that is, unless we are mere nonentities — so 
things happened to her unlike what they might to many 
others ; and if she were to succeed in her interview with 

the Duke of X ^ which, I agree with Mr. Morgan, was 

a very Quixotic scheme to any but to Theodora, it would 
be, I believe, in a great measure through her firm deter- 
mination not to fail. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Alfred is placed in an uncomfortable position — Theodora arrives in 
London, and calls upon the Duke of X . 

[HEODORA was missed shortly after she left 
home. There was a great deal of calling 
after her, and a great deal of surprise evinced 
at her disappearance; so much so, that Alfred's heart 
smote him for having connived at her scheme, and it was 
with a very uncomfortable feeling that he delivered to his 
mother the letter which Theodora had left in his charge. . 

Mrs. Astley was very angry with Alfred, and I think 
she was rightly so. He ought never to have sanctioned 
his sister's going to town. Mrs. Astley did not blame 
Theodora ; she saw all the unselfishness of her conduct, 
and any annoyance she might have felt was absorbed in 
anxiety for her safety. 

Alfred's assurance that Mr. Morgan had gone with 
Theodora was contradicted very shortly after he had 
given it by the entrance of Mrs. Morgan, who stated 
that the doctor had but just left home to start by the ten 
o'clock train, and that he had certainly not anticipated 
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having any travelling companion, for he had not men- 
tioned a word about it. 

Even Alfred was astonished at his mother's anxiety and 
distress. At one moment she could hardly be restrained 
from following her daughter to town, but the hopeless- 
ness of finding her when there deterred her. He, chiefly 
through the impression given him by Theodora, had 
grown to imagine that their, mother cared less about her 
than for the younger ones ; but now every thought seemed 
for the absent child. 

* She will be run over in the streets, as likely as not, 
poor child ! What does she know of London ? And how 
can she encounter the rudeness she will meet with ? Oh ! 
Alfred, you are very much to blame. To let her go, too, 
without any money in her pocket — ^without even a few 
shillings to get herself food ! Where she is to go at 
night ? It was perfect madness. Oh ! my Theo ! my 
Theo ! my poor, dear little helpless girl ! She has more 
courage and more spirit than all the rest of you put 
together ! She did not think for a moment of herself ! 
Alfred, you shall go after her by the very next train ; so, 
get ready.' 

But there was not another train for three hours, and 
by that time a telegram had arrived from Mr. Morgan, 
saying that Theodora was in his care ; and from that 
moment the anxiety was transferred from herself to the 
object of her journey, and all looked eagerly for, and 
counted the hours until, her earliest possible return. 

Upon arriving at Waterloo, Mr. Morgan procured a cab 
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for Theodora, and inquired for her box, or bag, or what- 
ever she had brought with her. 

She told him she had not any with her. 

' Nothing with you T exclaimed he. * What are you 
going to do to-night ? But I suppose, as you came without 
money to pay for a bed, perhaps you contemplated sleep- 
ing in the streets !' 

'I contemplated returning home in time,* answered 
Theodora, feeling hurt at Mr. Morgan's way of speaking. 

*0h, Theo, you are certainly a dreadful little ignora- 
mus ! What would have become of you had I not met 
you?* 

* I am very glad that you did,* she answered ; * but I 
still think I had better go home as soon as I have seen 
the Duke of X .' 

* You can*t, you goose ; it is one o'clock now, and there 
is no train that stops at Chatterton after five o'clock. 
Fortunately, I have friends in town, and I shall take 
you there \ but first you must have something to eat.* 

'No, indeed; I am not in the least hungry,* said 
Theodora. 

' For all that, I insist upon your eating something. Now, 
Theo, I am going to give you a piece of advice, which 
I hope you will carry through life. It is a mistake into 
which many people fall — especially young people like you, 
although I know some old people just as bad — that of 
indifference to one's own health. I believe that there 
are some who even imagine that they are acting un- 
selfishly by starving themselves, and being indifferent to 
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their own comfort. Now, Theo, we are sent into the 
world by God to do certain work which is allotted to 
ns. If by self-neglect we incapacitate ourselves for 
doing that work, we are guilty of a crime against God 
and against our fellow-creatures, to whom our talents are 
due. Do you understand me ?' 

* Yes ; but I am really not hungry.' 

* Then you all the more require something ; for it shows 
that your mental excitement has made you forget. I wish 
people would recollect that their bodies are given them 
in charge as well as their souls and their minds ; but 
there are a great many really good people in the world 
who seem to think of themselves as simply souls, and 
nothing else ; while they misuse and neglect their poor 
bodies, and might as well be without intellects for all 
the cultivation they give them.' 

Mr. Morgan had been talking on as much to himself 
as to Theodora, until they arrived at a pastry-cook's shop, 
where he insisted upon her eating sandwiches and taking 
some wine. Then they were once more in a cab, and 
driving towards Eaton Square. Theodora was too full 
of her own scheme to pay much attention even to the 
streets of London, although she was driving through them 
for the first time in her life. 

When the cab stopped at one of the largest of the 
large houses in Eaton Square, Mr. Morgan got out and 
knocked at the door. 

To Theodora's astonishment, two men answered the 
knock. It seemed to her absurd, as I suppose it does 
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to most other people^ that it should require one great 
lout to give an answer, and another overgrown fellow to 
show the way. All this occurred to Theodora afterwards, 
but she thought she did not notice anything at the time. 

The servants affected not to know whether the Duke 
was at home or not. Mr. Morgan desired one of them 
to go and inquire ; and, after staring at him for a minute, 
the man moved slowly away. Theodora's impatience had 
not allowed her to remain in the cab : by this time she 
was standing by the side of Mr. Morgan ; and the re- 
maining servant stared still more when Theodora said 
rapidly — 

' I know the Duke of X is at home. I saw him 

just now at one of the upper windows; I am sure it 
was he.* 

' My dear/ said Mr. Morgan, * I will walk up and down 
here until you are ready. I suppose you will not be very 
long.* Then, turning to the servant, he said : * Be so 
good as to show this lady into a room. She cannot 
stand here while your fellow-servant is looking for your 
master.' 

The man, who had all this while kept his head on one 
side, scrutinizing the visitors as if they had been curious 
animals, moved away as if he had corns, and opened 
the door of a small room on the ground floor. 

Theodora was much longer at the Duke of X *s 

than Mr. Morgan had expected. He got tired of wait- 
ing. He walked backwards and forwards, until he 
thought he knew every flower in every window front 
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on that side of the square; and still Theodora did 
not come out. 

But she came at length; and an old gentleman, who 

was the Duke of X y brought her to the door and 

placed her in the cab. 

Then Theodora threw herself back in the carriage 
when she found herself alone, and burst into a torrent of 
tears. 

* Poor child ! poor child ! no doubt it is a great dis- 
appointment, but it is no more than I expected,' thought 
Mr. Morgan. 

He let her cry uninterruptedly for a little while ; then 
wishing to soothe her, he placed his hand upon hers, 
and said — 

*We will go to my sister's house, Theo; she will be 
glad to see you, my dear, and will make you comfort- 
able. Come, come, don't cry about it any more ; that's 
a good girl.* 

But Theodora looked up from her pocket-handkerchief, 
and with a great sigh said — 

* Oh, I am so glad ! I am so happy ! ' 

* So glad ! so happy ! ' exclaimed Mr. Morgan. * Then 
what on earth are you crying for, you goose ? * 

* I couldn't help it,' said Theodora. * Listen, and I 
will tell you all about it from the beginning to the end.' 

But I think I can tell it quicker than Theodora did, 
with all the interruptions she met with from Mr. Mor- 
gan's remarks and comments ; so we will have it, as she 
said, from beginning to end. 



CHAPTER VII. 

wilh the Duke of X Her frank requeM — 

:s wilh it— Mr. Morgan ii grcfttly Mlonuhed. 

Although Theodora had been so confi- 
dent of success, yet, when she fcfund herself 
alone in the room waiting for the Duke, 
her heart failed her. It was a small room, evidently 
intended as a lobby ; but it would have made little - 
difference to her had it been a gorgeously furnished 
drawing-room, for Theodora was happily very little in- 
fluenced by outside appearances; indeed, she was con- 
stitutionally rather too indifferent and unobservant of 
such things. Her heart failed her because her enter- 
prise was so very near ; and as the man with corns and 
his head on one side closed the door, it burst upon 
her mind, that perhaps she might not be certain of 



Have you ever waited in a dentist's room until your 
turn came to have your tooth pulled out? Theodora 
felt very much like that 

But the interview with the Duke was not so immediate 
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as she expected. The servant walked away, and forgot 
all about her; he had not had the slightest intention' 
of informing his Grace of her wish to see him; and it 
was not until nearly an hour after he had shut the door 
upon her that he remembered her existence, and re- 
turned to the lobby. 

* His Grace is hout,' said he impudently, ' so it is of no 
use waiting to see 'im : HeVe been out nearly a hour.' 
And the man threw the door wide open, that Theodora 
might take her departure. At that moment a step de- 
scended the staircase, and a good-humoured voice said, 
rather loudly — 

* Who are you telling falsehoods to about me ? eh ! 
Why, you saw me at home five minutes ago, you 
rascal.' 

*Why, I did not wish your Grace to be disturbed, as 
your Grace's health — ' commenced the man, closing the 
room door. 

Then Theodora heard the Duke ask, * Who is it ? ' and 
the man answered something in a very humble tone. She 
was very much afraid that the Duke would escape her 
even now, and pushing open the door of the lobby, she 
ran into the hall. 

' Oh, do let me speak to you,' said she ; * I will not 
keep you long. I must speak to you. My name is 
Theodora Astley. Do come in here for a few minutes.' 

He looked surprised at her earnestness, and half irre- 
solute ; but before he knew that he had followed her, he 
was in the lobby, and Theodora had shut the door. 
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*You want to speak to me?' said the Duke. *May I 
ask again your name, my dear young lady ? ' 

'Theodora Astley. I gave my name to the servant/ 
said she. 

To him she appeared so very young a girl — what he 
would have called almost a child ; for, you see, the Duke 

of X was a man of fifty ; and at that age, young 

people of sixteen do seem very young; — but he bowed, 
and said — 

* And why did you wish to speak to me ? ' 
Theodora had imagined that the Duke would know her 

name as he had been so intimate with her father at 
college, and she said — 

* I thought that you would guess whose child I am if I 
told you my name. I am Hugh Astley's daughter.' 

* Hugh Astley 1 ' said the Duke, changing countenance 
as he glanced at Theodora's deep mourning. * It is true 
then ! I thought I had read in the paper — You have 
lost—' 

* Yes,' said Theodora, raising her eyes to his. * What 
you " thought you had read in the paper " is true. My 
father is dead. I fancied that he was your friend.' 

The Duke of X was silent for a few moments. I 

think he was a little surprised at Theodora's unsophisti- 
cated indifference to him. Then he said — 

* Yes, you are right. ,He and I were friends at Oxford.' 

* Friends ! ' said Theodora ; * and yet you have forgotten 
that he is dead or alive ! I have been taught that a 
" friend loveth at all times." ' 
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' My dear little girl,' said the Duke of X ^ * you do 

not take into account the different paths and the different 
interests to which my duties in life and those of your 
father naturally led. I regret that for many years past I 
have known so little of your father ; but you wrong me 
if you think it is without sorrow that I know he is dead.' 

Theodora held out her hand forgivingly ; and the Duke 
held it in his and patted it as he spoke. 

'And now tell me what brings Hugh Astley's daughter 
here, so soon after her father's death ? ' 

* I want you to do something for Alfred,' said Theodora. 

* And who is Alfred ? ' asked the Duke. 

*My brother. He was always intended for a sailor; 
but now my mother cannot put him into the navy, for she 
is not rich. She has only ;£^2oo a year,' said Theodora. 

'Only ;^2oo a year!' said the Duke of X ,to whom 

that sum appeared only one remove from starvation. 

* Yes. She would gladly pay for Alfred ; only, you see, 
there are so many of us.' 

* And is your brother — is Alfred ready to go to sea ? ' 

* He would have to go to the Naval College first, you 
know,' said Theodora. 

' What is your name ? ' asked the Duke. 
' Theodora.' 

* And, Theodora,' said the Duke of X , ' did your 

mother send you to me ? ' 

' Oh no, she knows nothing about it, or did not until I 
had left. It was my own idea.' 
'You surely did not come alone, child?* 
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' Mr. Morgan, a great friend of papa's, happened to 
come in the same train. He took care of me ; but I 
should have come all the same without him/ said 
Theodora. 

' I have no doubt of it,' said he, as if speaking to him- 
self; then to her he said, 'And what do you wish me to 
do, Theodora?* 

, * To put Alfred to the Naval College,' she answered, 
' and send him to sea afterwards.' 

He could not help smiling at the coolness of the re- 
quest; and Theodora, seeing it, asked, *Why do you 
laugh ? ' 

Thereupon the Duke of X— laughed aloud, and said, 
' What a little unworldly innocent maiden you are ! ' 

* But will you do it ?' asked she. 

' But you are as practical as you are innocent Yes, I 
will do it, my child ; not for your father's sake only, but 
for the sake of your father's daughter. Now tell me more 
about your mother and the rest of them, and Albert ? ' 

' Alfred,' said Theodora, correcting him. 

' Alfred 1 yes. I am a bad hand at names ; but I re- 
member yours, for it is such a nice one — Theodora.' 

Then Theodora told him all particulars about her 
family, and the difficulties they were likely to meet 

with; and at the end the Duke of X said: *I will 

write to Mrs. Aslley before long. Will you give my 
compliments to her, and say so from me? You must 
have a glass of wine.' 

He was about to ring the bell, but Theodora would 
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not let him; and, as I said before, he himself accom- 
panied her to the hall door. 

To Theodora it seemed but a commonplace interview 
between a lady and gentleman ; but had she known how 
difficult it was usually to get audience of the Duke of 

X , she would have esteemed herself blessed above 

measure in having been able to get into his presence at 
all, as it so happened at the time he was under his 
doctor's hands, and was not supposed to attend to 
anything like business. 

As the Duke of X turned to reascend the broad 

staircase of his house, his heart smote him in an unac- 
customed way for the many years' neglect of his college 
friend, to whom he had been so much indebted in those 
days of scrapes and examinations, and he felt glad that 
he had found an opportunity of being kind to one of 
Hugh Astley's children. 

When Mr. Morgan had heard from Theodora the whole 
account of her interview with the Duke, he did not know 
whether he felt most surprised or most pleased. It was 
so contrary to his expectations that she should succeed ; 
and yet she appeared so utterly unconscious that she had 
done anything unusual, that Mr. Morgan, like the Duke 
of X , felt inclined to laugh. However, he said — 

*And now, what have you to cry about, you silly 
child?' 

' I don't know ; I feel so happy and so grateful,' said 
Theodora. 

* You are over-excited, that's what it is.' 
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* Can't I go home to-night, Mr. Morgan? I want so 
much to tell Alfred and mamma.' 

* Certainly not ; besides, you have been so long about 
your business, that I doubt if we could in any wise catch a 
train. You are coming now to my sister.' 





CHAPTER VIII. 



Real heroism — ^The Duke of X is as good as his word — Pre- 
parations for sending Alfred to college — Gertrude's insubordina- 
tion — ^Theodora thinks of earning her own living — Master Bob's 
idea of something ' gentlemanly.' 




[HERE was great rejoicing in the house when, 
on the following day, Theodora ran into the 
drawing-room at home. Her mother em- 
braced her, and held her to her heart in a manner which 
Theodora never remembered before. Everything showed 
how anxiously she had been expected. The tea was 
made ; the toast was keeping hot by the fire ; there was 
cold meat on the table, in case she should be hungry; 
and jam, and honey, and a cake. 

* Now, my dear child, take off your things, and have a 
cup of tea the first thing ; and, Theo, dear, don't look so 
pale and anxious. I know all the kindness of your inten- 
tion in going to London to try to help Alfred ; but I am 
quite prepared for the disappointment : indeed, it will not 
be a disappointment to me, for I do not expect anything 
but failure.' 
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' But it is not failure, dear mamma ; it is all success ; 
it is as right as it possibly could be.' 

'You do not mean to say — you cannot mean that 
the Duke actually promised to do anything ? But even 
if he did,* added Mrs. Astley, with a sigh, * there is no 
way of getting over the college.* 

' But, mamma, it is got over. I did not ask the Duke 
to do only half. He will see to Alfred ; he will send him 
to college.' 

' Theodora 1* said Mrs. Astley, looking frightened, ' you 

did not surely ask the Duke of X to do so much 

as that ?• 

' It would have been of no use for him to help Alf 
into the navy, mother, if he had not first been to college,' 
said Theodora simply. ' Indeed the first thing he asked 
was, had Alfred been prepared for sea?' 

' I cannot think, my dear, how you could have had the 
face to ask him so much as you did.' 

' Why, mamma, he was a friend of dear papa's. Surely 
nothing is too much to do for those who belong to a 
fi-iend ?' said Theodora. 

It was very pleasant to Theodora to be treated as she 
was henceforth, as her mother's friend and adviser. From 
the moment of her father's death a new life seemed to 
be opened to her — a life of practical usefulness. Theo- 
dora had been used in the days of her childhood to dream 
of great acts of self-devotion and heroism, and to wish 
that she had been bom a Joan of Arc, or in the days 
of the early and persecuted Christians, to be a martyr 
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to her faith. Before she had done with this troublesome 
world, she found that the days of heroism and martyr- 
dom are still ; and that, in these apparently commonplace 
times, as self-devoted and as noble deeds may be done as 
ever were done. That is, she might have known it, had 
she viewed herself as others learned to look upon her ; 
but she no more thought any future action of her life 
heroic, than she now imagined she had done anything 
unusual in her journey to London on Alfred's behalf. 

The Duke of X was as good as his word. Before 

long Mrs. Astley heard from him. In his letter he re- 
quested permission, as a token of his friendship for Mr. 
Astley, to place his son * Albert* at one of the naval col- 
leges at Portsmouth; and begged Mrs. Astley to look 
upon him as a friend in the matter, who, having no child 
of his own, would feel an interest in the son of his college 
chum. 

* There !' exclaimed Theodora, *if he does not call him 
Albert again ! I told him it was not Albert.' 

* Well, Theo, I don't think we can iind fault with such a 
little mistake, when his conduct is so kind. What did you 
do to him, child, to make him feel so interested in you ?' 

* He is not interested in me, mamma ; it is for papa's 
sake. I daresay he will never give me another thought.' 

There were, of course, preparations to be made before 
Alfred could be sent to the college, and all in the house 
were required to be busy. Theodora gladly gave her 
help, — ^indeed, she, as usual, did more than any one else ; 
and even little Edith assisted \ but Gertrude was no more 
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inclined to be useful and amiable now than she had been 
in the days when she was not required to work for work's 
sake. 

'Gertie/ said Theodora, after her mother had several 
times desired her to help, and Gertrude had, by her 
shrugs and cross face, showed her unwillingness to do so, 
* do unpick this waistcoat for me. We must all learn to 
work now, you know, for we cannot live idle at home.' 

*Pray, who made you the mistress, Miss Theodora?* 
asked Gertrude. *I hate work, and I don't intend to 
work; so there's for you I You may unpick your old 
waistcoat yourself.' 

Theodora gave no answer, but she was surprised at the 
severe tone in which her mother spoke to Gertrude. 

* How dare you speak in that way to your sister, Ger- 
trude ? Theodora is perfectly right in what she says. I 
only wish that you were more like her. If you are not 
going to work, how do you expect to live?' 

* Live I' said Gertrude ; * I suppose I shall live as other 
people do ; but I hate work.' 

* What will you do when I die ?' asked Mrs. Astley. 

' Oh, I shall be married before that,' said Gertrude, 
tossing her head. 

* It does not follow, my dear. Many girls do not marry. 
But in any case, Gertrude, you will not marry for many 
years ; and meanwhile it would be most unfair in you to 
be the only idle one at home. I insist upon your doing 
what you can. Unpick that waistcoat at once.' 

Gertrude took the waistcoat sulkily, because she dared 
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not actually refuse ; but from that hour a feeling of sullen 
rebellion was in her heart against her sister Theodora, — ^a 
feeling with which she tried to inoculate her brother Bob, 
who had always been her principal friend. 

This conversation about the work set Theodora think- 
ing about her own future, and it was not long before she 
talked it over with her mother. It was necessary that 
Mrs. Astley should be relieved of some of her numerous 
family. Theodora had as little idea as most girls of her 
age of the value of money, but she knew enough to be 
aware that two hundred a year was not much, with such a 
large family as theirs was. 

^ So you see, mamma, that I must set about making 
money ; or, at least, I must no longer be burdensome on 
you,' said she in conclusion. 

* I feel as if I could spare you the least of any of them, 
Theo,' said Mrs. Astley, unable to restrain the tears which 
fell from her eyes. * You see what Gertrude is ; she will 
do nothing to help ; and when we are in a small house, 
with but one servant, I hardly know what I shall do.' 

Theodora looked at her mother inquiringly. 

*0f course we shall have to move from here very shortly, 
to make room for the new rector,' said Mrs. Astley. 

*I never thought of that; yes, of course,' said Theodora. 
* Poor mamma ! it will be very painful for you.' 

She did not say how painful it would be to her also, 
although a sharp pain went through her heart at being 
told what, curiously enough, she had not thought of. You 
must not think Theodora stupid because she so often 
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forgets what would be so plain to other people. It was a 
part of her character to be oblivious to many common- 
place things and facts ; and now, the fact that she must 
no longer look upon her father's house as her home came 
upon her as a blow. But she said nothing of this to her 
mother. She kissed her, and comforted her, and spoke 
-cheerfully of the future ; and none but God knew how she 
cried about it when by herself. Theodora was becoming 
all that her father had wished and prayed to see her; 
and meanwhile Gertrude was complaining of her to her 
brother Bob. 

* I won't stand it,* said Gertrude. * Theodora is setting 
herself up over all of us ; and now she has got hold of 
some new crotchets about work ; and mamma must needs 
take her part. I am not going to work, I can tell her ; 
I am a lady, and not a dressmaker or a housemaid.' 

* Of course you are,' said Bob, not quite knowing how 
to answer his sister; and supposing, like Gertrude, that 
it would be most like a lady to be idle. * Of course you 
are ; and I am a gentleman, I hope.' 

* Well, I'll just tell you what they are going to do with 
you, then,' said Gertrude. *I heard mamma and Miss 
Theo talking about it ; they are always having confabs 
now. They are going to write to Uncle William about 
putting you into some horrid counting-house; and you 
will have to work hard enough there, I can tell you. I 
wouldn't stand it if I were a boy. I would run away and 
turn — ' Gertrude paused, not knowing quite how to finish 
her sentence. 

D 
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' Turo what ?' said Bob. 

' Oh, highwayman, or — or anything gentlemanly.' 

' Or pickpocket, or thief,' put in Alfred, who had joined 
them without their seeing him. ' I say, Miss Gertie, I 
think your lectures on gentlemanliness are rather a 
mistake. I doubt whether you know what makes a 
gentleman or lady, so you had best shut up.' 

Gertrude looked disdainful, but followed her brother's 
advice; for she was no match for Alfred, she knew well. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Change of quarters — 'Parler du soleU et voila deja let rayons' — 
Mr. Morgan proposes putting Gertrude to school — Her violent 
opposition — Theodora's plans of work. 

HE move from the rectory had been made. 
There was but little time, in the bustle of 
packing, and in the fatigue of each day's 
work, to dream over the past, and make useless regrets. 
Mrs. Astley had taken a very small, low-rented cottage, 
in the village where she had lived all her married life. 
She could live more cheaply here than elsewhere, and 
here she had still friends. Gertrude had hoped that 
her mother would have gone to some new place, which 
was not so dull as she considered Chatterton ; for she 
had no sentimental feelings connected with her home, 
and she had tried her best to pursuade Mrs. Astley to 
live in some town. She was now very much put out at 
her non-success, and spent her whole time in sulking 
silently, or giving rude answers when spoken to. 

'What am I to do with her?' said Mrs. Astley, after 
a fresh ebullition of temper from Gertrude, followed by her 
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exit, with the door slammed after her. *She is quite 
beyond my control. She never would obey any one but 
your dear father ; and now he is gone, she sets me at de- 
fiance ; * and Mrs. Astley burst into tears, for Gertrude's 
unkindness and wickedness cut her more deeply than 
anything. 

*Well, don't cry about it, mother dear,' said Alfred, 
kissing her. ' I should try a good smart whipping if I 
were you.' 

* My dear,' said Mrs. Astley, smiling in spite of herself. 
* Why, Gertrude could more easily give me a whipping 
than I could her; and really, I should say she is quite 

capable of doing it.' 

*I have been thinking over my plans, mamma,' said 
Theodora, wishing to change the subject'; * and when I 
have told you them, I am afraid you will think them very 
limited. I wish Mr. Morgan — "* 

At that instant Mr. Morgan entered, saying, * Who is 
talking about me behind my back ? Oh, Theo ! Well, 
I can trust her with my character. What are you wishing 
about me, my dear ? ' 

* I was going to say, I wish Mr. Morgan would come, 
and talk over with us, what we were about to speak of 
How funny that you should come at the moment ! ' 

* Well, I was come for the same purpose, to talk over 
your plans. I have been thinking about Gertrude. It is 
a pity she should not go to school. Now that her poor 
father is not here to teach her, I am afraid she will be too 
much for you, Mrs. Astley.' 
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Mrs. Astley could hardly forbear from saying aloud, 
* How wonderful I ' for it seemed as if Mr. Morgan must 
have been thinking over the subject at the same time 
as themselves. 

* I fear the same,' said she aloud ; * but you know, Mr. 
Morgan, that I can no more put Gertrude at school than 
I can Alfred. If she would submit to be taught, I could 
go on with her education ; but I fear she will be a great 
trouble to me. If she was only more like — * and Mrs. 
Astley nodded her head towards Theodora, whose face 
was turned away from her. 

*OhI' thought Mr. Morgan, *so my little Theo is be- 
ginning to be appreciated already !* Then he said aloud — 
*0f course not, my dear madam; but you may have 
heard of a school at Brighton for the daughters of clergy- 
men. Perhaps we could get interest to admit Gertrude.' 

* Oh ! it would be the very thing ; and then she might 
be educated to earn her own living. Gertrude has not 
the least idea of our poverty, nor the slightest wish to 
make herself of use at home ; and yet all my children 
must learn to work for themselves,* said Mrs. Astley. 

* Of course, of course,* Mr. Morgan answered. * Then 
I will, with your leave, canvass for votes ; and if she can 
get in before next spring, so much the better.' 

*And she won't go, if you get her in,' screamed 
Gertrude, bursting into the room. * I am not going to 
be turned into a governess or teacher, or anything of that 
sort, I can tell you. So you may keep your votes to 
yourself.' 
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' Gertrude, I am ashamed of you 1' said her mother. 

Gertrude stood trembling with passion, and unable to 
answer. When, after a time, she could speak, she said — 

*It is all Theodora's doing, I know. She wouldn't 
mind being a scuUery-maid, with her vulgar tastes ; but 
I am a lady.' 

* It is a pity that your ladylike prejudices did not 
prevent your listening at the -door,' observed Mr. Morgan. 
* You do not know what a lady means, Gertrude. Theo- 
dora is the lady of the two, you may be sure.' 

Gertrude bounced out of the room as suddenly as she 
had entered it, and Mrs. Astley could do nothing but 
cry. 

*Pray don't distress yourself in this way about that 
naughty girl,' said Mr. Morgan; but Mrs. Astley could 
only answer — 

*I feel wretched about Gertrude; she was not so in 
her father's lifetime, but she will not submit to my control. 
I fear that she will be a great difficulty to me.' 

'Well, it is of no use meeting difficulties half-way,' 
said Mr. Morgan ; * we must hope that the discipline of 
school will put her in order. And now, about Theo.' 

Mrs. Astley smiled as Mr. Morgan asked the question, 
for this was a pleasanter subject than the last 

* I suppose there is nothing for Theo, poor child, but 
to become qualified for a governess or companion.' 

'Don't pity me, mamma,' said Theodora. 'I rather 
like the idea of it, excepting for having to leave you. 
I suppose,' said she, turning to Mr. Morgan, 'I should 
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have to go to school also ? Are there not places where 
people can learn to be governesses, in exchange for doing 
all the dirty work ?' 
Mr. Morgan laughed. 

* What do you mean by dirty work ?* he asked. 

* Well, counting the clothes for the wash, darning the 
stockings, washing the children's faces, and that sort of 
thing. I have been used to all that, you know.* 

' Yes ; I believe that young people are taught on such 
conditions to be governesses, Theo. We must see about 
it, and talk it over another time. And how do you like 
your new cottage, Mrs. Astley ?' said the doctor, turning 
to the mistress of the house. 

Theodora saw that he wished to change the subject, 
so she said no more of the govemessing ; but when she 
followed Mr. Morgan to the garden gate, she resumed it. 

* Why did you say, " talk it over another time ?" There 
is no time to be wasted. How can mamma keep the 
whole lot of us on two hundred a year ? If no one else 
wishes to help her, I will ; but I know that Alfred will 
also. Do, dear Mr. Morgan, inquire about something 
for me. I shall have to take in plain needlework or 
washing if you do not.* 

* My dear Theo, my dear little girl, you don't know 
what you are thinking of You can have no idea of the 
life of drudgery you are speaking of.' 

'Cannot I guess?* said Theodora, her eyes flashing 
with tears. * Do you think that if I have been a child 
until now, that this grief and trial and difficulty can leave 
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me any longer a child? Do you think I look forward 
with any pleasure to such a life as that of a school- 
teacher? But it is a necessity, it must be done; for I 
can do anything, endure anything, but add to my poor 
mother's difficulties,' and she burst into tears. 

*It shall be done,' said Mr. Morgan, his own eyes 
glittering. ' I will see about it at once.' And as Theodora 
left him, he murmured : * Brave little girl ! noble-hearted 
little woman ! God bless her ! ' 




CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Morgan brings news of a situation for Theodora — Mrs. Astlcy 
finds it very hard to part with her children — Alfred leaves home 
for the Naval College — Theodora visits her father's grave — 
Little Edith. 




^T was not long before Mr. Morgan had some- 
thing to tell Theodora. He came one evening 
full of news. He had heard of a vacancy in 
a large girl's school at Worthing ; had applied for it ; and 
had every prospect of obtaining it for Theodora. It 
seemed to promise as well, or better than Mr. Morgan 
had expected, and he felt and looked in good spirits 
about it. His cheerfulness infected Mrs. Astley ; so that 
she spoke confidently of the years of Theodora's proba- 
tion J and, beyond that, of the time when she would be 
able to undertake the position of a governess, and every- 
thing would be delightful. 

*Alf will be a lieutenant by that time.' 

' Nonsense, mother,' said Alfred, who was spending his 
last evening at home. *Do you mean to keep Theo 
drudging at that school for the next eight or ten years ? 
Although, perhaps, it might be less of drudgery than she 
will have to go through as a governess to a lot of ill- 
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tempered ctuldren. I don't like the idea of this gover- 
nessing for Theo, I must say. It would be a capital 
thing for Gertie, for it will bring down her self-conceit* 

* Perhaps it will bring down mine also,* said Theodora. 
* Besides, the children need not be ill-tempered, Alf.* 

* I am sure they will be; and you had much better come 
as ship-boy when I go to sea. I'll look after you, and 
see you don't get bullied,' said Alfred. 

'What is the name of the schoolmistress?' asked 
Theodora. 

*My dear Theo,' said Mr. Morgan, 'you must really 
be more particular in your modes of expression. You 
mean the lady of the establishment, of which I have 
been speaking? Mrs. Toogood.' 

* Too good you are, 
Too good you be ; 
I see you are 
Too good for me,* 

sung Alfred, to no tune at all. 

'Well, I hope she won't turn out too bad, instead of 
Toogood,' said Theodora. 

^ You must leave off making jokes upon your missus's 
name, Theo.' 

'So I will before she becomes my missus, but allow 
me to do so until then. You know, Mr. Morgan, my 
laughing days are nearly over.' 

Theodora spoke gaily, but she caught her breath im- 
mediately afterwards, and her mother sighed ; while Ger- 
trude observed — 
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' I am sure I won't part with my laughing days so soon. 
I'd snap my fingers in Mrs. Toogood's face, if she told 
me not to laugh.' 

*■ Then I am afraid Mrs. Toogood would have to show 
you the door,' said Mr. Morgan. 

* And I shouldn't care for that,' said Gertrude. 

*This school seems to be just what we have been 
thinking of,' said Mrs. Astley, who had been reading the 
lady's letter to Mr. Morgan. 

* In fact, too good to. be true,' said Alfred. 

* Now, Alfred dear, don't be a goose,' said Mrs. Astley. 
' I am sure any one would think we were talking of very 
different subjects than parting with one another, by the 
absurd spirits you are in.' 

* Well, mother, what is the good of crying and snivel- 
ling over what must be? I am a laughing philosopher. 
I always admired What's-his-name much more than the 
other fellow, Thingamy.' 

* We seem destined to split up our household, and be 
scattered in all directions,' said Mrs. Astley. *This 
morning I have a letter' from my brother — a very kind 
one, certainly — falling into my views. He says he will 
take Bob into his counting-house at once, and that he 
will give him board and lodging with himself, until Bob 
can afford the expense of maintaining himself.' 

•Well, nothing can be kinder, I am sure,' said Mr. 
Morgan. 

* Yes ; and I ought to be very grateful ; indeed, I am 
so,' said poor Mrs. Astley, breaking down. *But, Mr. 
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Morgan, it is hard to part with my children, and so many 
of them at once, and so soon after — ' 

*0f course it is hard; I know you must feel it so,' 
said her kind friend; *but we must try to look at the 
bright side of it all. It would have been much harder 
to have had them all left upon your hands, unable to do 
anything for their own support. It is a creditable thing, 
Mrs. Astley, and a thing to be proud of, to have children 
who are so anxious and ready to help themselves, and 
to relieve you of the burden of them.' 

* It is, it is,' said she, ' and I am proud of my children. 
I should like them to know and feel that I love them all 
the more, if possible, for their unselfish independence.' 

Gertrude at this juncture tossed her head, for she knew 
that this praise did not include her. 

*As for Willy, I can easily continue to send him to 
Miss Watts,' the day-school where most of the children 
of the village of Chatterton went to learn to read and 
write. * And, of course, I can teach the little ones my- 
self,' said Mrs. Astley. 

* Oh ! I can teach the little ones, mamma,' said Edith ; 

* they always mind me.' 

* No, my darling ; I shall want you to mind baby,' 
said Mrs. Astley. 'You must be my nurse-maid, Edie; 
besides, you will have to help so much in the house, you 
know.' 

* Oh yes, of course,' said Edith, with great importance. 

* Those children make so much work always.' 

It seemed as if every one who had known Mr. Astley 
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was endeavouring to show kindness to his widow and 
children; and Alfred left his home and family with a 
cheerful feeling that all things would go well with them 
in his absence. Before he left, he had a long talk with 
Bob; and the latter, who was as easily influenced for 
good as for evil, said goodbye to his elder brother with 
a firm determination to act like a man, — to do his best 
in his new situation with his uncle, and to forget all the 
foolish advice of Gertrude. 

Before leaving home, Theodora left the house one 
evening alone to visit the grave of her father. As she 
stood in the churchyard looking at it, and wondering what 
might or might not happen before she should see it again, 
little Edith ran up to her. 

* I saw you go out, Theo,* she said, ' and I felt quite 
sure you were coming to see papa again before you go.' 

Theodora only answered her by taking her warm little 
hand in hers and holding it. Edith did not appear 
inclined to break the silence ; perhaps, with the discern- 
ment of a clever child, she thought Theodora would not 
wish it ; but she sighed in a little impatient way several 
times. 

At length Theodora said to her, * Well, Edie dear, what 
is it ? I know you are longing to speak.' 

* Isn't it a pity, Theo,' said Edith, * that papa should 
have no gravestone ? He was better than anybody else 
in the world, and no gravestone ! There is Mr. Hall out 
there, who was not near so good or nice as papa, and 
only a grocer, Theo ; and look what a lovely gravestone 
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he has ! I sometimes could cry to think of it when I go 
to bed, only that I tumble to sleep too fast.* 

' But, Edie,' said Theodora, * there is no need of a 
gravestone to tell us or anybody how good papa was; 
we all know it.* 

* Yes,' said Edith, * but people will talk, you see, Theo ; 
and it teases mamma, — I know it does. Now, 1*11 just 
tell you about that horrid Mrs. Simpson.* 

* She is not horrid, Edie ; she is very kind.* 

* Well, no, not generally ; I mean only in this. To-day, 
when you were out, Theo, she came, and presently she 
said to mamma, " And I suppose, of course, you will be 
putting up a monument to dear Mr. Astley;*' and 
mamma said, ''I am afraid not; I cannot afford it at 
present'* Mamma ought to have smacked her face and 
said, " Mind your own business.** I would.' 

*Edie, Edie,* said Theodora, almost laughing, 'what a 
little impetuous piece of trumpery you ar6, my child ! 
Fancy mamma slapping Mrs. Simpson's face ! * 

* But, Theo, don't you think dear papa ought to have a 
tombstone ? ' 

* Yes, Edie, I do.* 

*Well, Theo,* said the little girl, *so does mamma. 
You know mamma often talks to me when you are out, 
Theo, never to Gertrude; and when Mrs. Simpson was 
gone, she said, " I wish I could afford to put a gravestone 
over papa, but I can*t ; ** and I said, " Will it cost a great 
deal ? '* and she said, " Four or five pounds, if not more, 
and I must save every shilling for your brothers, Edie.** 
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And then, Theo,' continued Edith, lowering her voice, 
' then poor mamma began to cry, and she called out, 
^' Not because I would not try all I can, but my first duty 
is to my children. You yourself would say so ; I believe 
it would be your wish." I think, Theo, that she was 
talking to papa.' 




CHAPTER XL 



Prospect House — Mrs. Toogood — Things do not appear very cheerful 
— Theodora taken to the schoolroom — Summoned to the drawing- 
room — The head teacher, Miss Terry — Theodora's dulness — She 
has to run the gauntlet of the schoolroom — Isabel Howard. 




I HE day arrived upon which Theodora was to 
take her place as one of the inmates of Mrs. 
Toogood's * establishment.' Mr. Morgan, with 
his usual kindness, volunteered to take her. She under- 
stood, vaguely, that in return for instructing the smallest 
of the children, and making herself generally useful, she 
was to be qualified for a governess or school-teacher ; but 
of what was expected of her she really knew nothing. 

* Prospect House * — that was the name of the seminary 
for young ladies — was an ugly red brick building, which 
required some prospect to make it at all bearable ; but, 
unfortunately, the builder or owner had thought only of 
the sound or sentiment of the name, for there was no 
prospect attached to it that was at all inviting, excepting, 
as Theodora observed as she stood upon the door-step, 
the prospect of some day leaving it. 
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* You are an incorrigible girl, Theo ; you must leave off 
saying such things when you get within the walls.' 

'I couldn't, Mr. Morgan. I think not even twenty 
years of govemessing would knock what little fun I have 
out of me.' 

' Hush 1 we must play propriety/ said her friend, as a 
very neat servant opened the door. 

In a few moments they were shown into a drawing- 
room which was empty of all but furniture, and shortly 
afterwards Mrs. Toogood entered. She was tall and stiff, 
and, Theodora thought, forbidding in appearance. She 
curtsied generally, and then looked at Mr. Morgan as if 
expecting him to speak. 

'This is Miss Astley,* said he. 

*Miss Astley r echoed Mrs. Toogood; 'she is veiy 
young.* 

' I shall be seventeen in six months* time,* said Theo- 
dora. 

Mrs. Toogood glanced at her, as if she was surprised at 
her presuming to answer, and again addressed Mr. Morgan. 

*I think,* said she, 'that we understand entirely the 
terms upon which Miss Astley resides in my establish- 
ment?* 

'Why can't she say "lives in my house?"* thought 
Theodora. 

'Yes, I think so, madam; and I believe my little 
friend is quite prepared to give her services, such as you 
may require, in return for your care of her. I hope she 
will be happy, and will go on well.* 
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' Her being happy depends upon Miss Astley's perform- 
ance of her duty/ said Mrs. Toogood, rigidly. 

Mr. Morgan evidently felt uncomfortable, and wished 
the interview at an end ; so he made no further delay in 
taking his leave. Theodora fancied her last gleam of 
happiness was going as Mr. Morgan held her hand and 
wished her goodbye. She stood looking after him, 
blinded by her tears, until she was brought back to 
clearer sight by the touch of Mrs. Toogood, which made 
the tears fall from her eyes. 

' Miss Astley,' said that lady, * it is natural you should 
feel distressed at parting with your friends, but you must 
beware of giving way to this sort of thing. Our life here 
below is one scene of farewells and partings ; it is the 
common lot.' 

Now this was not a cheerful way of looking at life in 
the midst of Theodora's first grief at saying goodbye. 
Mrs. Toogood did not mean to be unkind ; she said what 
she thought was the appropriate thing to say ; but instead 
of soothing Theodora, she irritated her. However, her 
speech had the wished-for result of drying her tears. 

'We will now go to the schoolroom,' resumed Mrs. 
Toogood; and without further preface, she marshalled 
the way. 

Any one might have found the schoolroom blindfold, 
being guided only by the hum of voices. Theodora, in 
her ignorance of every kind of life but the quiet life of 
Chatterton, felt astonished and confused. She had ex- 
pected, at least, that the girls would have looked in a 
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friendly and kind way at her; but most of them, especially 
those of her own age, stared at her, and then whispered 
together in what Theodora thought a very unladylike 
manner. 

* Young ladies,* said Mrs. Toogood, — and at the sound 
of her voice there was a hush throughout the room,— 

* Young ladies, this is Miss Astley. Miss Astley will have 
her instructions from me, and I expect that you will at- 
tend to them through her. Miss Terry, you will have 
the goodness to inform Miss Astley of some of her duties.' 

* Yes 'm,' replied Miss Terry, looking as if admiringly at 
Mrs. Toogood ; * most certainly, ma'am.' 

* I wonder,' thought Theodora, ' what she looks at Mrs, 
Toogood so for ? Perhaps she is very fond of her.' 

The mistress left the room, and the Babel of voices 
began. 

* Why, she's no older than I am, I'll be bound I What 
a chit-faced thing I I shan't attend to anything she says.' 

* Who is she in mourning for, I wonder ?' 

* Lor I how red her eyes are I' — and such remarks, until 
poor Theodora, unaccustomed to such ill-breeding, felt 
her cheeks bum, and hardly knew where to look. 

* Silence, mesdemoiselles !' screamed Miss Terry; 

* votre Fdndlon s'il vous plait, la troisifeme classe.' Then 
turning to Miss Astley, she said, * That is your desk ; you 
had best take your place.' And she waved her hand to- 
wards- a high desk, similar to the one at which she was 
herself seated. 

Dim recollections of stories of boarding-schools floated 
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before the mind of Theodora as she sat down behind the 
desk. She had not much to do that afternoon but listen to 
the mechanical and monotonous repetitions of the classes, 
or the wretched attempts at reading made by the elder girls, 
and occasionally finding an opportunity of helping some 
small child who had got into a hobble with her sum. 

School-time for the present came to an end, and the 
bell rang for tea. Wearied as Theodora felt, she could 
not contrive to swallow the thick bread and butter which 
the other girls seemed so much to enjoy. Before many 
days, she had quite forgotten whether it was thick or thin. 

When tea was Over, and the girls had dispersed about 
the garden, Theodora received a summons from Mrs. 
Toogood to attend her in the drawing-room; and upon 
obeying it, she found there also the head teacher. Miss 
Terry. 

* I have a few things to mention to you. Miss Astley,* 
commenced Mrs. Toogood, as Theodora entered the 
room. ' I daresay Miss Terry will have the goodness to 
put you in the way of your everyday duties ?* 

Miss Terry murmured an assent 

* But there are some things of which I ought to speak 
myself 

* Hm-m-m-m,' went Miss Terry. 

Theodora glanced towards her, thinking that she was 
going to speak ; but she was only humming approval. All 
this time Mrs. Toogood did not ask Theodora to sit down. 

*You understand, of course,* resumed the mistress, 
'that you will have to walk out with the young ladies. 
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You must be careful to enforce decorum. Should you 
ever be left in charge of any portion of the establishment 
during the time oi outdoor exercise, you will be exact 
in going nowhere — not an inch of ground beyond what 
your directions permit.* 

Theodora was saying to herself, 'When you go out 
with the girls alone, mind you go nowhere but where 
you have been told.* She had a habit of putting fine 
expressions into simple words, and thinking how much 
better they sounded ; and now the thought followed : 
* Shall I ever grow to express myself in such picked and 
discreet language ?* 

But Miss Terry seemed to admire the diction of her 
superior very much indeed. She kept up a running fire 
of purrs and little ejaculations of surprise and delight. 

' I will be careful to attend to your directions,* said 
Theodora. 

*Not very respectful — superior — condescension,' mur- 
mured Miss Terry, with intermediate words, the sound 
of which Theodora could not arrive at. 

*What do you mean. Miss Terry?* asked she; *in 
what way have I been disrespectful ?* 

* Most usual ; yes ; in addressing — h-m-m. A young 
person in a subordinate situation ; take advantage of the 
kind consideration of — Mrs. Toogood*s forbearance. Most 
admirable, I am sure, and cannot be sufficiently held up 
as an example.* 

* I really do not understand what you mean, madam,* 
said Theodora, feeling and looking very much offended. 
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•Your sentences are so unfinished, that I cannot follow 
you at all.' 

*■ Miss Terry, with her customary recognition of due 
respect, Miss Astley, was reminding you that it is not 
usual to address your superior without any sign of the 
difference of station between us.* 

* H-m-m-m,' went Miss Terry, moved almost to tears, 
at least to the blowing of her nose, by the noble senti- 
ments of Mrs. Toogood, and her right appreciation of her 
own efforts as a toady. 

•What do you wish me to do, Mrs. Toogood?' asked 
Theodora. 

* You do not hear Miss Terry address me without any 
respectful addition to her sentences.' 

* Oh dear, no ; indeed, wouldn't think of presuming ; 
know my position too well ; though humble, respectful, 
I trust,' murmured Miss Terry again. 

Then it dawned upon Theodora what she was expected 
to do, and she replied — 

* I beg your pardon, ma^am, for appearing disrespectful. 
It was unintentional. You must make allowances for the 
newness of my present circumstances.' 

But, unfortunately, in this interview Theodora had 
offended for ever the upper teacher. Miss Terry. Her 
words about her own indistinctness of expression, and a 
certain air of independence in Theodora, showing her to 
be afraid neither of herself nor of Mrs. Toogood, rankled 
in Miss Terry's mind; and after circumstances did not 
serve to remove the evil feeling. 
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There was a general and cordial chattering going on 
amongst the girls, when Theodora left the drawing-room 
and retiimed to the schoolroom. Several of the elder 
girls — ^girls of sixteen to eighteen — ^were standing to- 
gether; and as Theodora entered, they turned round, 
and one of them exclaimed — 

* Here she is ! Now, Miss Astley, or whatever your 
name is, come here and answer some questions.' 

The speaker was a tall, fine-looking girl, with flashing 
dark eyes j the sort of girl who would be a leader in any 
community where she was placed. 

* First tell us,* continued the girl, as Theodora very 
unwillingly drew near — * first tell us what makes you 
come here as an under scrub? I thought your father 
was a clergyman.* 

* My father was a clergyman,' said Theodora. 

* Was he a gentleman ? ' asked the girl rudely, at which 
question the others laughed loudly. 

Theodora looked contemptuously at the speaker, and 
gave no answer. 

*Look at her I* tittered another girl from behind 
the leading speaker; Mook at her contemptuous face, 
Howard 1 That* s rather rich : an under scrub giving 
herself airs ! ' 

Isabel Howard, the leading girl, and who was thus 
inelegantly addressed by her companions by her surname, 
as if she had been a boy, deliberately made the most 
hideous face she could manage at Theodora, and then 
she said, *Well, whatever your father may have been — 
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and I daresay he may have been a dogsmeat man — 
you must understand from the first that we won't put up 
with any airs. At any rate, you are not a young lady 
now.' 

* I do not know what may be your idea of a lady,' said 
Theodora, speaking very slowly, — * not a very correct one, 
I should think, from your conduct ; but my belief is, that 
no outward circumstances can alter a woman who has 
been bom a lady.' 

* Upon my word, a very fine speech; only the words are 
so grand, that we poor things cannot understand it. It is 
worthy of old Mother Toogood.' 

Then began a quantity of banter and nonsense, levelled 
at Theodora, until she was obliged to take refuge in 
silence, for she could not find words to answer the girls 
with. It seemed to her very cruel that they should make 
such a set upon her within so few hours of her arrival. 

Isabel Howard was the principal girl in the school. 
Later in her sojourn at Prospect House, Theodora learnt 
that Miss Howard was the daughter of a rich West Indian 
planter, and the only child and heiress of her father ; also 
that the Bermudan ornaments in the drawing-room arrived 
through the favour of Isabel. 

Now, as nothing is ever done in this world without 
marking its influence upon others, either for good or evil, 
so the example in the drawing-room was followed in the 
schoolroom ; and in the same manner that Miss Terry 
toadied Mrs. Toogood, so some of the elder girls sub- 
served to and flattered Miss Howard. 
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Then at the conclusion of this chattering, which was 
intended to be a war of wits, a slight, pale girl, with a 
cast in her eye, whose name was Lucy Watson, drew near 
to Theodora, and said in a whisper, so loud that it must 
have reached the hearing of Isabel Howard, as it was 
intended to do — 

*Is she not clever? And such lovely eyes tool If I 
had such eyes^oh T 

* I don*t know about her being clever,' said Theodora ; 
* I have had no opportunity of telling, as I have only seen 
her for the first time to-day.' 

* But her face shows it,' said Lucy Watson. * Besides, 
you heard how witty she was.' 

*No, I did not,' said Theodora; *I only heard how 
rude she can be.' 

Theodora spoke low, so that the object of her remark 
could not hear ; but Lucy Watson determined that Isabel 
should be acquainted with what she said, and she observed 
aloud — 

* Well, I am surprised at your bad taste. Miss Astley. 
Everybody but you thinks Miss Howard extremely clever ; 
and I expect you are just jealous of her, because of her 
being an heiress, when you are obliged to go out as a 
governess.' 

Certainly these girls were very heartless, and yet I do 
not believe that any of them really understood how 
cr!^lly they were treating the stranger. I believe if any 
one of them had, unseen to the others, and without fear 
of ridicule, discovered Theodora crying so bitterly as she 
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did that night after she went to bed, she would have tried 
her best to comfort her. 

It was a greater trial to Theodora to find herself all at 
once in a subordinate situation, and looked upon by girls, 
perhaps not so well-bom, and certainly not so well-bred 
as herself, as an inferior, in so far as she had been accus- 
tomed, in the little village of Chatterton, to be unusually 
petted and made much of; and her pride or independence 
induced her to take refuge in reserve, and in a determina- 
tion to have as little as possible to do with the girls who 
treated her so unkindly. She might have been wiser had 
she tried to conciliate them by a more friendly manner ; 
but having taken the idea that they did not want her 
society, and would repulse any advances she might make, 
everything that happened seemed to confirm that idea, 
and separate her more widely from her companions. I 
doubt if you or I would have acted more wisely than 
Theodora did. Were we placed in her position, perhaps 
we might have acted worse by returning rudeness for 
rudeness and sneers for sneers, until we carried on an 
open warfare. 

I think that Isabel Howard and her companions were 
disappointed a little at the quiet way in which their attack 
upon Theodora passed off. They had expected, from 
the bright colour which flushed her face, and the con- 
temptuous curl of her lip, to have, as one of them ex- 
pressed it in school-girl language, * got a rise out of her.' 





CHAPTER XII. 

What is a toady?— The force of bad example — Bertha gets into 
trouble — Isabel Howard*s falsehood — Which was the 'sneak?* 
— Isabel goes into hysterics — School honour and school-girl 
kindness. 

[UT Theodora told no one what kind of night 
she had spent, and only to the little children, 
who said their lessons to her in the forenoon, 
was it apparent that something was wrong. 

* She*s been crying,* said one to the other, looking side- 
ways at Theodora. *Has Mrs. Toogood been scolding 
her?' 

And then another : * Won't Howard laugh if she sees 
her red eyes ! Howard says it is like a sneak to cry. 
She never cries herself.' 

This last remark made Theodora try to look as if she 
had not been crying; but the next moment she asked 
herself why she should care for the laughter of Isabel 
Howard. 

She had not much time for reflection of any kind. 
Miss Terry had rapidly detailed to her the duties of the 
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day, without any loss of time in purrings and disjointed 
sentences, at the same time handing over to her an 
enormous quantity of unmended stockings, and other 
things wanting repair, bidding her occupy herself in the 
intervals of lessons in setting them in order. 

* Do you like darning stockings?' asked a small child, 
after staring at her for some time instead of attending to 
her lesson. 

* No,* said Theodora. 

* And do you like teaching girls like us ?' 
*No.' 

* Then why did you come here ? You'll have to dam 
stockings all day. I wouldn't if I were you.' 

* I cannot help it, my dear,* said Theodora. * I wish I 
could.* 

* Do you like Mrs. Toogood ?* asked the child. * I 
don't.' 

Theodora tried to turn the subject. 

* And don't you hate Miss Terry ? I do ; everybody 
does.* 

* Never mind Miss Terry, Bertha; go on with your 
lesson.* 

* No ; I know my lesson — ^nearly, that is. I am sure you 
must hate Miss Terry, because you look nice. I like you 
very much, I do.' 

* Thank you, my dear ; but you ought not to hate any 
one, you know.* 

* But everybody hates her. I say, what does a toady 
mean ?* 
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* A person who flatters another, and agrees with every- 
thing that is said.* 

* Then isn't Miss Terry a toady ?* said Bertha. ' She 
flatters Mrs. Toogood, and she flatters Howard. Isn't 
she, now?* 

Theodora gave no answer. 

* Isn't she ?' 

'Learn your lesson, Bertha, and leave Miss Terry 
alone,' said Theodora. 

'You're laughing. I see you think she is. It was 
Howard called her a toady; I am glad you think her 
one too.' 

Theodora did think Miss Terry a toady; so, not 
knowing how to answer the child, she again told her to 
go on with her lesson. 

Shortly afterwards, the class to which litde Bertha 
belonged was called up to repeat the multiplication 
table to Miss Terry. 

Bertha appeared very busy in examining her fingers 
several times during the repetition ; and was told to place 
her hands behind her, afler which change of attitude 
her memory appeared always to become confused. 

All at once Miss Terry seized one of Bertha's hands, 
and discovered various figures crowded together upon her 
nails, evidently as reminders for her lesson. 

'What is the meaning of this?' asked Miss Terry in 
a stem voice. 

Bertha looked very frightened, and gave no answer. 

' Who taught you to write your figures on your nails ? 
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You wicked, deceitful little girl, I am perfectly shocked 
at you. I shall inform Mrs. Toogood of your conduct.' 

'Howard does it then, I can tell you,' said Bertha 
sulkily. * You had better tell of her too.' 

Miss Terry appeared not to hear, but her colour 
changed. 

* I tell you Howard writes her lessons on her nails,' 
repeated Bertha. * It is not fair to tell of me and not 
of her ; and, of course, you won't tell of Howard.' 

Bertha spoke so loud this time that it would have been 
useless any longer to pretend not to hear her; so Miss 
Terry remarked — 

*You are a very impertinent little girl, and I shall 
certainly tell Mrs. Toogood of you.' 

* Then I shall tell, too,' exclaimed Bertha. * I won't 
be told of,' when others do worse. You daren't tell of 
Howard.' 

The child stood defiantly, with her face crimson, and 
the tears starting in her eyes. 

By this time the attention of everybody in the room 
was attracted, and Isabel Howard was standing close to 
Miss Terry. 

* What do you mean. Bertha ?* she asked impudently, 
flashing her eyes at the other girls. * Why does not Miss 
Terry dare tell of me ?' 

*My dear Miss Howard,' commenced Miss Terry, as 
if to stop her ; but Bertha quickly answered the question. 

' Everybody knows she doesn't, because you have lots 
of money and can give presents, and because,' said 
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bertha, bursting with indignation, — ^because she is a 
toady.' 

Some of the girls tittered; and Bertha resumed, 'You 
know she is, Howard ; you know you said she was yourself.' 

It was now Isabel's txum to look uncomfortable; but 
she attempted to get out of the difficulty at once by 
an untruth. 

' I never said anything of the sort, you horrid little 
story-teller ! * 

■ 

' Indeed I should be greatly surprised and grieved if I 
thought that you, Miss Howard, could have said such a 
thing/ said Miss Terry, taking out her pocket-handker- 
chief and placing it to her eyes. 

^Of course I never said it; is it likely?' said Miss 
Howard. 

* Bertha, you are a very wicked little girl,' said Miss 
Terry. 

*Well,* said Bertha, crying violently, 'Howard may 
choose to go and tell stories, but she did for all that ; 
and she is not the only one neither who thinks you are 
a toady. I know all the girls do; I have heard them 
say it again and again ; and even Miss Asdey, who is 
only just come, thinks so too.' 

* Hold your tongue. Bertha,' said Miss Terry. ' I dare- 
say these statements of yours are as false as the rest ; 
and as to Miss Astley,' continued she, looking in the 
direction of Theodora, 'such a remark coming from 
her to so small a child, only shows her utter disregard 
to her duty and respect to her superiors.' 
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It occurred to Theodora, that as Miss Terry professed 
to treat the rest of Bertha's statements as inventions, she 
might also have given the accusation against herself the 
benefit of a doubt; but she kept silence, not choosing 
to bring the child into further trouble by denying having 
said such a thing, which she was conscious of thinking, 
and, in her proud independence, not caring much whether 
Miss Terry approved of her or no. 

On that same evening, when school was over, Miss 
Howard being as usual the centre of attraction, Theodora 
was surprised to hear the occurrence of the evening spoken 
of as rather an amusing incident. 

* Fancy that little telltale, Bertha Lloyd, going and 
saying that you had called Terry a toady !* observed, as 
a beginning, a girl of fifteen, named Harriet Jackson. 

* Yes, I was obliged to tell a cram, you know,' answered 
Isabel Howard, laughing, 'although I don't believe that 
Terry half believed me after all. I must give her that 
ivory card-case of mine ; that will appease her.' 

*It was awkward, and I expected every minute the 
child would accuse some others of us by name,* said 
Lucy Watson. * I think you came out of it splendidly.* 

Theodora looked quickly at the speaker, who, seeing 
the look, said — 

* Well, what have you to say ?* 

*I was astonished at what you said,* said Theodora. 
' You seem to forget that poor little Bertha, who simply 
told the truth, has been punished by being sent to bed 
without tea ; whereas it is Miss Howard who — * 
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*Who ought to have been sent to bed without tea, I 
suppose you mean to say/ interrupted Isabel. 

* Of course, if the right person were punished/ said 
Theodora. 

Isabel Howard coloured crimson. Her conscience told 
her that Theodora was right At the same moment rose 
on all sides a noise of voices. 

*0h yes, very likely. Fancy sending a grown-up girl 
to bed without tea 1' 

* Fancy acknowledging to Terry that she had called 
her a toady ! /think Howard behaved very well.* 

*Just as she always does,' chimed in Lucy Watson. 

* Bertha Lloyd is a little nasty telltale. I hate a telltale.' 

* So do I. You'd never find Howard tell tales of others 
to save herself.' 

'No, she has too much honour,' said Lucy Watson. 
' Bertha is a little sneak.' 

*I don't think she is,* said Theodora; *she is the 
sneak who allows Bertha to be punished for her fault, 
and because she has not courage to tell the truth.' 

'I am a sneak, am I?' screamed Isabel Howard. 

* Dare to say that again I' 

She turned white with rage, as she advanced towards 
Theodora. 

* It is the word which one of your own friends supplied. 
I put it to your own sense of justice, is Bertha the one 
who deserves the name?' 

' I don't care who deserves the name. You shan't call 
me a sneak,* retorted Isabel in the same tone. 

F 
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'You have called yourself one by admitting that you 
told a lie, and allowed Bertha to be punished unjustly.' 

*I won't stand it/ raved Isabel, *to be called such a 
name, and by a pupil-teacher too.* 

* No, that I wouldn't,* said one of her friends. 

* I'd make her retract it,* said another. 

* Trumpery thing ! * exclaimed Lucy Watson. 

Had these girls been boys, at this juncture there would 
probably have been a fight; but as fighting was out of 
the question, hysterics was considered the next most 
appropriate thing. So Isabel Howard went into hysterics. 

All the girls immediately flew to her assistance, — one re- 
commended one thing, one another, some were for flying 
for Mrs. Toogood and alarming the house; but Isabel herself 
recovered sufficiently to forbid this, and then relapsed. 

Theodora stood looking on, receiving in silence the 
remarks and invectives of the girls, who looked upon her 
as the cause of all the turmoil ; although, as they really 
enjoyed the unusual scene, they ought to have been much 
obliged to her. Then, when Isabel was sufficiently re- 
covered to rise, she cast upon Theodora what she intended 
to be a look of ineffable scorn, and pranced from the 
room, accompanied by the whole flock of her satellites. 
Theodora sat down to her stocking-darning, and began 
to think over what had passed, and to wonder whether 
she had acted rightly in what she had said ; while her 
reflections were interrupted by the whispering remarks of 
the younger children, who had been too much surprised 
at what was passing to say anything at the time. 



J 
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Theodora could not help thinking of poor little Bertha, 
who had cried so bitterly when sent to bed, and whose 
offence had been only casually mentioned to Mrs. Too- 
good, without any inquiries on her part She was wishing 
that she might leave the schoolroom that she might visit 
her, but that was against the regulations. Until prayers, 
and then bed-time, Theodora's place was with the youngei 
girls and with the stockings. 

The names of the girls were called over as usual before 
prayers, and none appeared missing excepting little 
Bertha Lloyd. Then Mrs. Toogood received the good- 
nights of all the pupils and of Miss Terry, and left the 
room. After this the girls dispersed to their own rooms. 
It was Theodora's duty to go round the last thing, and 
see that all were in bed, and the lights out. She made 
a point of going at once to Bertha's room. None of the 
other children had yet come up-stairs; yet just as 
Theodora was about to open Bertha's door, the handle 
was turned from within, and a girl came out. She was 
without a light, and she started and turned pale as she 
saw Theodora. 

'Have you been to see poor little Bertha?' Theodora 
asked. 

The girl looked right and left, as if she hardly knew 
whether to answer or no ; then, as Theodora added, * It 
was very kind of you,* she said — 

* Don't tell anybody about it; I saved her a piece of 
bread and butter at tea-time.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Theodora heara strange tbiogs — Letters from home — Miss Terry 
misrepresents Theodora — Dull school routine — Theodora makes 
a friend — Vision of her father's gravestone. 

JOME in here,' said Theodora, opening the 
door of her own bedroom, which as yet was 
vacant, for the girls always made as many 
delays as they could in coming up-stairs. ' It was very 
kind of you to save your bread and butter. I did not 
know it was allowed.' 

'I don't suppose it is,* said the girl, whose name was 
Letitia or Letty Jones. ' I daresay I should have caught 
it had I been found out But I think it is such a shame 
that Howard should get off as she does, and poor little 
Bertha be punished for saying what was nothing but the 
truth.' 

*I suppose, though, she was punished for writing her 
lesson on her finger-nails.' 

' Then we ought all of us to be punished alike, for it is 
what everybody does. Bertha only followed the example 
of those older than herself,' said Letitia. 
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* It is very shabby and mean/ said Theodora. 

* So it is ; but everything is shabby and mean here. 
Was not that shabby — ^that story that Howard told to get 
out of a scrape ? I know she has called Miss Terry a 
toady — I have heard her do it again and again, and 
imitate her "hm-m-m-m" when she speaks to Mrs. 
Toogood.* 

'Then why did not you say so?' asked Theodora. 
' You ought to have backed poor little Bertha when Miss 
Howard contradicted her, if you had heard her say so.' 

* Why, all the girls have heard her, times and times,' 
said Letitia Jones. * What would have been the good of, 
^s you say, backing Bertha ? I should only have made 
Howard venomous against me.' 

' I think it is our duty to stand up for the truth, who- 
ever is against us,' said Theodora. ^ I cannot understand 
the way you go on here, Letitia. I won't call you 
''Jones," as the others do. I do so dislike that plan of 
calling girls by their surnames, as if they were men.' 

* Yes ; isn't it horrid ?* said I-^titia. Then, after a pause, 
she said, 'You will find it is of no use going against 
Isabel Howard. If you make her your enemy, your life 
will be very uncomfortable.' 

* I don't want to make her my enemy,' said Theodora ; 
' but I must speak when I see such horrid things done as 
were done to-day. I should despise myself if I did not. 
I wonder you did not speak out to-day.' 

* Well,' said Letitia, 'the fact is, I don't like. You see, 
Isabel Howard has lots of money, and — ^ 
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At that moment there was a noise of many feet 
approaching, and Theodora had only time to say — 

* How did you manage to get to Bertha's room so 
directly after prayers ? You answered to your name.' 

* No, I didn't,' Letitia answered ; ' I got Lucy Watson 
to answer for me. I knew I should not be missed.' 

There was no time for any further remark; but the 
whole system carried on struck Theodora as very wrong 
and deceitful. It was so unlike anything she had ever 
dreamt of, that she hardly knew how to think of it. But 
the chattering of the girls, six in number, who had 
entered, and who occupied the same room as herself, 
put an end to her reflections. 

All of them, whether they had taken an active part or 
no in the cause of Isabel Howard, seemed opposed to 
Theodora, — some, because they preferred the bold, un- 
principled conduct of Isabel, and others, as Theodora 
believed, because they were afraid of going against her, 
and asserting their true feelings. 

She tried to shut her ears to the hints and insinuations 
against herself — tried to resolve in her own mind what she 
ought to do, but she could not compose herself, or sleep, 
so long as the chattering continued ; and when she did fall 
asleep, it was with a wearied, confused feeling, from which 
she woke just as weary and confused in the morning. 

The next day there was a letter for her from home, 
telling of the kindness of friends in interesting themselves 
about getting Gertrude into the Clerical School, and of 
how much Alfred liked his new quarters — ^what pleasant 
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school companions he had, and how the studies were 
exactly what he liked, and such as he knew would suit 
him; what a good little girl £die was, and how useful 
she made herself. The letter finished off with a burst of 
thankfulness, on the part of Mrs. Astley, that she should 
have such good children — ^always excepting Gertrude. 
*And whatever should happen, dear Theo,* she con- 
cluded, ' it will always be a comfort to me to think that 
some of you are provided for. Alfred must get on ; and 
you, if you only keep with Mrs. Toogood — which I am 
convinced you will — will be sure to make your way.* 

' And I have been complaining in my own mind, and 
-wishing that I could find time to-day to write and tell 
mamma all that has happened,' thought Theodora. 'It 
is very selfish of me ; but I will not let her know a word 
about it It is not much to have to bear ill-natured remarks 
for those I love. At any rate, Mrs. Toogood cannot think 
I have done anything wrong; for of course Miss Terry will 
not have repeated anything of what Bertha said.' 

But Miss Terry had informed Mrs. Toogood that Miss 
Astley had incited Bertha Lloyd to impertinence and in- 
subordination, and to saying things which Miss Terry had 
rather not repeat ; and Miss Terry had accompanied the 
information with a great many shakes of the head, and 
shivers and sighs; so that Mrs. Toogood had requested 
her, for the future, to see that Miss Astley was not too 
much alone with the younger children, — a request which 
Miss Terry from that day took care to put in force ; 
openly, and before the children, warning Theodora 
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against infusing rebellion into their young minds, until 
most of the little girls began to look upon Theodora as 
a dangerous person, and, with the weakness of children, 
thought to please Miss Terry by being rude and unkind 
in their manner to her. 

Theodora's position was a very unpleasant one. She 
was treated with injustice by her superiors, cut by most of 
the other girls, and paid but little regard by the children. 
Again and again she felt as if she must throw it all up, 
and tell her mother how she was situated. Small as her 
troubles may seem to those who read of them, they 
appeared to her more than she could bear. Her life 
went on in a dull routine of duties, which had lost their 
interest because she was alone, and everybody seemed 
so unkind to her. 

It was now that she remembered the words of her 
brother Alfred, and found in her hour of friendlessness 
that there is a truer than any earthly friend. 

There was one girl, however, who occasionally took notice 
of Theodora; but that was only when she dared — ^when 
she was unobserved by the others, for she was too cowardly 
to bear a part in the universal contempt expressed for 
Theodora. This was Letitia Jones. Perhaps you will 
think her friendship was hardly worth having, if she 
dared not openly take the part of her friend; and at a 
former time Theodora might have thought the same ; but 
she was so lonely, that she accepted any notice with 
gratitude. 

Letitia Jones slept in the same room as Theodora; 
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and one morning, when the latter woke earlier than 
usual, she found Letitia sitting up in bed, working her 
fingers rapidly backwards and forwards with a piece of 
cotton. 

'What are you doing?' asked Theodora, after she had 
watched her for a few moments. 

* Tatting/ answered Letitia. 

* What is it for ? Do you trim your clothes with it ?' 

' Better than that,' said Letitia. ' Now, Astley, I know 
you won't tell if I ask you not, because you are too 
religious not to keep your word.' 

So, even in Mrs. Toogood's school, Theodora had 
shown that religion makes a girl honourable. 

* I'll tell you what I do it for, but you mustn't repeat.' 

* No,' said Theodora. 

* Honour bright!' added Letitia; for being lax in her 
own sense of honour, she doubted that of her com- 
panion. 

' Honour bright, if you wish it,' said Theodora, laugh- 
ing. *I should have thought "no" sufficient.' 

'What an odd girl you are I' said Letitia. *Well, I'll 
tell you what I do it for. I get sixpence a yard for 
making this tatting.' 

'And what do you want the money for?' asked 
Theodora. 

'Well,' said Letitia Jones, — 'only you must promise 
most of all not to tell this. You see my papa and 
mamma are not rich. They are not very poor, you 
know,' said Letitia, as if afraid she was losing caste in 
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her friend's eyes, *but they can't aflford to give much 
money for dress, and I want to give my mamma a new 
l)lack silk dress. Now you are laughing at me,* said 
Letitia quickly. 

'Why should I laugh?' asked Theodora. *I never 
liked you so much or thought you such a nice girl as 
I do now, Letitia.' 

'The other girls would laugh finely, I can tell you. 
I wouldn't dare tell any of them that I do this for money. 
I pretend I do it for trimming my petticoat bodies.' 

'I think it is a pity you should pretend anything, 
Letitia. I would rather tell the truth, or hold my tongue 
altogether.' 

'Well, you know,' said Letty, ' it is all very fine to talk, 
but it isn't pleasant to be laughed at ; and I can't stand 
being teased. You don't mind it.' 

' Do you think I do not? It is just as hard for me as 
for you j but I would sooner be teased or laughed at to 
any extent than I would say what is not true.' 

' What an odd girl you are !' said Letitia Jones again. 

Theodora lay quiet for a little while, then she said — 

' Is it difficult, Letitia?' 

' Oh dear, no ; as easy as anything. You could learn 
how to do it in five minutes.' 

* But could I sell it if I made it?' 

'Oh yes; the woman who takes mine will buy any 
quantity : it's the fashion, you see. Do you want to 
doit?' 

' I would like very much to make some.' 
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* What ! for money ?* 

* Yes, for money.' 

•What do you want the money for?' asked Letitia 
Jones. ' Come, I have told you what I make it for ; so 
you ought to tell me, it is but fair.' 

'Well, as you know, I have no father,' Theodora 
answered, 'and my mother is poorer a great deal than 
yours. I would like to do anything that would help.' 

Theodora did not like to tell Letitia what was already 
dawning in her mind — it seemed too sacred a subject to 
be spoken of to a stranger. 

'Well,' said Letitia, *get into bed with me, and I'll 
teach you how to do it' 

Theodora complied, and in a quarter of an hour suc- 
ceeded in learning to tat indifferently well. Then, thank- 
ing Letitia for her kindness, she returned to her own 
bed and thought the subject over. Sixpence a yard 
would be six shillings a dozen, and three dozen yards 
would be nearly a sovereign; and, as she counted up, 
there rose in Theodora's mind a vision of a white stone 
cross in the churchyard at Chatterton. 

If ever the rather trumpery occupation of tatting was 
sanctified and raised into a solemn duty, it was now, 
when it appeared as the means of enabling Theodora 
to discharge her filial duty. Of course you have read 
Longfellow's poems; if you have not, you ought — all 
girls, and boys too, should be familiar with them. In one 
of his poems, Longfellow says — 

* Nothing useless is, or low.* 
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And George Herbert, another poet, who lived a couple of 
centuries ago, says — 

* Who sweeps a room as to God*s law, 
Makes that, and the action fine.' 

Theodora was elevating tatting into a much finer thing 
than it was intended to be. 

Materials she procured from Letitia Jones, who pro- 
cured them, it was supposed, during the holidays; and 
the time for work she had to make for herself, by 
waking some hours in the morning before it was time 
to rise. This was the hardest part of it all ; for Theo- 
dora's duties during the day were calculated to fatigue 
her a good deal at times, and make her full night's 
rest necessary. Thus weeks went on, and weeks grew 
into months ; and the Christmas holiday time was com- 
ing; and Theodora, instead of becoming more popular 
with the girls, found that, without anything in her gwn 
conduct to account for it, she was more shunned than 
ever. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

The birthday celebration — Unkind treatment of Theodora — Mist 
Terry speaks against her to Mrs. Toogood — Theodora's refuge 
in her sorrow — The girls 'catch her' — Theodora earns a new 
title. 

|T was a custom at Mrs. Toogood*s establish- 
ment that once a year there should be a day 
of general rejoicing. This day was generally 
during the week of going home. It was the conclusion 
of lessons for the term ; and by the contributions of all 
the inmates of the house, a grand entertainment was 
provided for the evening. This day was looked forward 
to throughout the half-year; for a breaking-up ode had 
to be written by the elder girls ; and it was weary work 
at times for the young ladies to knock the rhymes out of 
their heads, and took several half-holidays in the doing. 

Half a dozen of the elder girls were allowed to do all 
the waiting upon this occasion, such as cutting the 
thousand-and-one slices of bread and butter, and cake- 
making, and handing round the tea; and being dressed 
with little white muslin aprons, were, with the mild wit 
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of school-girls, addressed as ' Betty.' Before Theodora's 

time, her predecessor Miss Tomkinson, who had been 

a great favourite with the girls, had always been one of 

the Betties; and Mrs. Toogood, taking it for granted 

that the new pupil-teacher would be of the number, 

placed Theodora's name in the list as one of the six. 

When the list was handed to Isabel Howard, she 

called a conclave of the girls; and addressing them 

from a form, where she had mounted in order the better 

to see her congregation, asked them if they were to 

have ' Astley' amongst the Betties. Everybody of course 

answered * no ;' and Miss Howard said — 

* It is of no use saying anything to Toogood about it.' 
That was Isabel's respectful way of speaking of her mis- 
tress. * Let Astley come if she chooses \ but I for one 
will not allow her to touch anything at all.' 

* Nor I,' said each of the girls. 

When the time came for retiring below stairs to begin 
domestic preparations, the names of the six Betties were 
told off by Miss Terry; and Theodora hearing her name 
mentioned, * although little expecting it, went with the 
rest Little Bertha had informed her of some of the 
customs of the day, but none of the others had told her 
anything about it. When they all arrived in the pantry, 
they found a great number of cakes set out in readi- 
ness, and loaves of bread, and pounds of butter ; and at 
once Isabel Howard took the lead in apportioning the 
work. 

* Davis, you make the tea,' said she ; * Carter and 
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Hawkhurst cut bread and butter ; and Lucy Watson will 
help me with the cakes.' 

Theodora perceived at once that she was to be ex- 
cluded; but as she had been bidden by Mrs. Toogood 
to help, she said — 

* What shall I do ? Cannot I cut the cakes also ? * 

*No, I thank you, Miss Astley,' answered Isabel 
Howard, stiffly ; ' we can do without your assistance.' 

Theodora spoke the feeling of the moment when she 
said — ' I think you are very unkind indeed. I can't ima- 
gine why you should all behave to me in the way you do.' 

' Then I am afraid your memory must be rather short, 
Miss Astley. I find you disapprove of our calling each 
other by our surnames, so I will give you your full title,' 
said Isabel Howard. 

So even Letitia Jones had turned traitor, and repeated 
her unguarded words to her disadvantage ! 

Theodora burst into tears. The next moment she 
would have given worlds to have recalled such an ex- 
hibition of sorrow ; for, as she left the pantry, she heard 
the cruel tittering and ill-natured remarks which were 
made upon her. 

It was a miserable evening for her. The girls all 
danced together, but no one asked her to dance ; and she 
would not ask any, lest she should be refused. But it was 
lonely work to see all her companions dancing about and 
amusing themselves, whilst she sat neglected. 

When the time arrived for tea and coffee, they were 
handed round by the self-constituted waiting-maids ; and 
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then Theodora heard Mrs. Toogood remark to Miss 
Terry— 

^ I thought Miss Astley was one of the waitresses.' 

* Yes,' said Miss Terry, * her name was put down ; but, 
you see, 'm, the young ladies don't — ^hm-m-m.' 

'Do you mean they do not like her?' asked Mrs. 
Toogood. 

*Miss Asdey is peculiar; yes; not very amiable or 
accommodating perhaps. No,' said Miss Terry; *and 
she has not made friends — ^hm-m-m.' 

'She is not an unamiable-looking yoimg person,' ob- 
served Mrs. Toogood. 

'Appearances are so deceitful, 'm. You, with your 
great judgment, must be aware of that — so penetrating. 
Yes — ^hm-m-m.' 

Theodora moved farther away, for she did not wish to 
hear any more of Miss Terry's comments upon herself, 
but she could not avoid some words reaching her ears. 

'Miss Howard, 'm; oh yes; a very superior and ad- 
mirable — ^hm-m-m. Sweet, amiable gurl, too. No pride ; 
a great pet of mine.' 

Theodora could not help even then thinking how 
pleased Isabel Howard would be at hearing herself called 
'a great pet' of Miss Terry's. Then next she heard from 
Miss Terry — 

' Very good of you, I'm sure, 'm, to say so — ^very in- 
dulgent — so like you. Well, perhaps she does do her 
duty by the little ones.' 

Theodora would not stay to hear more. She made her 
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way through the dancers to the door. She would not 
have heard so much, but that she did not like to disturb 
them unnecessarily. 

She went to her own room, and sat down in the dark. 
What had she done, she asked herself, to deserve the 
apparent hatred of the girls? Was that one offence, 
which had happened at the very commencement of her 
sojourn at Mrs. Toogood's, sufficient to last for six 
months ? Theodora little knew the system of ill-natured 
repetition which was carried on in the school. She did 
not know how everything she did and said was mis- 
represented to Isabel Howard, as soon as her flatterers 
found out that it was that young lady's good pleasure to 
hate Theodora. Why she hated Theodora, Isabel could 
hardly have explained to herself; for the dislike, which 
had commenced on the evening after little Bertha's accu- 
sation, had grown into a much stronger feeling. I believe 
the foundation of Isabel's opposition was, that she could 
not put Theodora down. Had she been able to turn 
her into a flatterer and follower of herself, as she had 
her predecessor, Miss Tomkinson, who would do any 
dirty work at Isabel's bidding, and who, as a reward for 
her services, was dubbed with the inelegant title of * Old 
Tom,' she would have liked her well enough. 

It was of little use sitting in the dark and brooding 
over her discomforts. Theodora had always one Refuge 
for her aching heart and weary head. She went down 
upon her knees, and asked God to help her. 

Suddenly a loud laugh startled her, and a light flashed 
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into her room ; and, turning round, she saw three or four 
girls, headed by Isabel Howard. 

* Haven't we caught her ! ' exclaimed Lucy Watson ; 
'that's what she came away for, the double-faced hypo- 
crite !' 

Why she should be a double-faced h)rpocrite for going 
to her room to say her prayers, Lucy Watson herself could 
not have said ; but her exclamation passed current, and 
was received with a laugh. 

* Of course she don't approve of any of our idle goings- 
on down-stairs,' said Isabel. * She is too good to dance ; 
too good to laugh — that's the reason she always looks so 
long-faced ; too good even to eat cake : I noticed that she 
refused it.' 

* How witty she is !' observed Lucy Watson to Anna 
Carter, aside, alluding of course to Isabel. 

' I am sure I wonder she ever condescends to speak to 
any of us — although, I am sure, it ain't often she does. 
She won't throw away her wisdom on such trumpery crea- 
tures as we are. Saint Theodora P 

*Ha,ha, ha!' laughed all the girls; and * Saint Theo- 
dora !' was repeated from one to the other, and they all 
made low curtsies to Theodora, who, too proud to cry 
again, so as to provoke their laughter, and too much hurt 
to speak, stood crimson and silent. 

* Come away,' said Isabel. * Look at her now ; how 
injured and aggrieved she looks ! We shall have a martyr 
as well as a saint soon.' 

The girls went, their shouts of laughter echoing along 
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the stairs and passages, — for on this day eveiy one was 
allowed to make as much noise as she liked, — little 
believing how true were the words that Isabel had spoken, 
and that, by their cruel set upon Theodora Astley, they 
were really making her a martyr. 





CHAPTER XV. 

Theodora's new trial — Mrs. Staples introduced to notice — Lucy 
Watson's difficulties — ^The court of justice — ^Theodora called 
upon to act counsel — Lucy is arraigned — Who is this * Mother 
Staples'? — Untimely interruption of the court — ^Theodora learns 
a very disagreeable fact. 

[HEODORA was left alone — ^too glad to be free 
of the presence of the girls and their unkind- 
ness. Isabel Howard and her companions 
returned to the room where all the rest were assembled, 
and recommenced dancing. 

She was certainly a strikingly handsome girl; and if 
she was not aware of the fact, it was not for want of 
hearing Miss Terry say so. Isabel seldom came near 
the spot where Miss Terry was standing with Mrs. 
Toogood, but she overheard part of a remark upon 
herself 

Refreshments came after the dancing, and then the 
prizes were given away. As was invariably the case, 
Isabel Howard obtained several of them, and, amongst 
others, that for decorous and honourable behaviour. 
Theodora could have laughed when, the next morning, 
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she heard how the prizes had been awarded, but she 
made no remark aloud. She had learnt so much of 
worldly wisdom since she had been at Prospect House, 
as to make her hold her peace often, when, a few 
months before, she would have spoken out the feelings 
of the moment. But all this system of flattering and 
falsehood she was going to leave behind her for a time 
in a very few days, as she thought ; and the prospect of 
turning her back upon Mrs. Toogood's establishment for 
a few weeks made her feel strong enough for anything. 

Theodora had her examination as well as the others 
before she was dismissed. To her consternation, she 
found that Miss Terry was to look over all the girls' 
clothes before sending them home, and Theodora was 
summoned to assist at the examination. Of course, 
numbers of things were found in want of repair ; and 
Theodora had to sit early and late, mending and patch- 
ing, so as to send the wardrobes home creditably. She 
discovered before long, that by this means she would 
not be allowed to go home until the last of the girls who 
went away for the holidays had left; and even after 
that, the wardrobes of those who remained during the 
vacation with Mrs. Toogood would have to be repaired. 

Theodora wrote home, and told her mother that she 
would not be back for another week. She could have 
cried with disappointment and vexation as she did so ; 
but crying was a luxury forbidden to her, because of the 
curious eyes of the girls. Of course, now there were no 
more lessons, an4 every kind of plan for enjoyably passing 
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the holidays was made by those who remained during 
that time at Prospect House. Isabel Howard was 
amongst the number, her parents being in the West 
Indies. 

Many things, fell upon the ears of Theodora as she 
sat at those eternal stockings — ^things which had not 
been spoken of in her presence so freely before ; — ^firstly 
from Lucy Watson, who, being from the extreme north 
of England, and going home only once a year, and that at 
midsummer, was able to carry on her system of attend- 
ance upon Miss Howard uninterruptedly through the 
Christmas time. 

* I am sure I don't know whatever I shall do/ whined 
Lucy. * I owe old Mother Staples now five and sixpence ; 
and to-day she declared she wouldn't trust me any longer, 
and she threatened — the horrid old thing ! — that she would 
tell Mrs. Toogood if I don't pay this week. I can't pay ; 
how can I, when I haven't the money ?' 

* Well, it's your own fault,' said hex friend Isabel Howard, 
who was always ready to run her down in her hour of 
difficulty. * You really are such a glutton, Watson, that 
I believe you care for nothing in the world but your 
stomach. What did you do with that half-crown I lent 
you only a week ago on purpose to pay Mother Staples ?' 

*Well, it went in other things,' said Lucy Watson 
sulkily. 

* In what things ? Come, confess. Here, let's have a 
court of justice,' cried Isabel Howard. * We must get 
the truth out of this culprit.' 
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* I won%* said Lucy. 

*You won't what? You shall. Hoist her up on that 
form, and put the fire-guard round her. Now, I'll be 
the judge/ said Isabel Howard; 'only I must have a 
wig. Here, Astley, give me some of your stockings to 
hang over my head.' 

Theodora arranged half a dozen over Isabel, pushing 
her curling brown hair behind her ears. * That's capital,' 
said she, glancing at herself in a small glass which hung 
against the wall, and flushing with conscious prettiness, 
as she saw how becoming the festoons of white stockings 
were to her face. * Now, where is the judge's seat ?' 

Two or three girls had hoisted one form upon another, 
and in the centre of the upper one they had placed a 
hassock. The seat was, at any rate, elevated enough. 
'That will do,' said Isabel. 'Who are to be the jury? 
Prisoner, you will be tried by a jury of two of your en- 
lightened countrymen. I am sorry I can't afford you 
more than two, because I must have at least one bar- 
rister, and I am afraid he will have to conduct both the 
prosecution and the defence.' 

' That isn't fair,* objected Lucy Watson. 

' What are we to do then ? ' 

One of the girls whispered to Isabel, and she answered 
audibly, ' I don't know, if she is not too grand.' Then 
raising her voice, she said in an imposing tone : ' Might 
we presume to ask that Saint Theodora would conde- 
scend to stoop so low as to join in our frivolous amuse- 
ments, and become for the time counsel for the prisoner?' 
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Theodora jumped up quickly, saying, *0f course I 
willj* and without a moment's reflection tossed all her 
mended and unmended stockings from her lap, some of 
them flying to the other end of the schoolroom as she 
did so. • 

* Now, then,' commenced Isabel Howard, in the capa- 
city of judge, and knowing very little about the conduct 
of a law court, — ' Now, then, what is this prisoner charged 
with?' 

' My Lord,' said Mary Anne Carter, who was dressed, 
as counsel for the prosecution, appropriately in an old 
garden cloak, and a huckaback towel twisted round her 
head, — 'My Lord, and gentlemen of the jury, you see 
before you a most aggravating offender. The prisoner 
has been assisted again and again by a munificent patron 
with sums of money, purporting to have for object the 
defraying of a long standing account with an individual, 
named commonly " Mother Staples." ' 

* Who is this " Mother Staples " ? ' inquired the judge in 
a pompous tone. 

Theodora might have asked the same question, for she 
had been wondering who she was, whom now she heard 
spoken of for the first time. 

*An individual, my Lord,' said Mary Anne Carter, 
* celebrated chiefly for a red nose, and for grasping 
qualities. A poor but dishonest woman, your Worship.' 

'And has not the debt been discharged?' asked the 
judge. 

* No, my Lord ; it has been suggested that the sums of 
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money have been used in the purchase of various lolly- 
pops, bulls' eyes, hard bake, and such vanities.' 

* Can you state the sums of money which the prisoner 
has received?' asked Theodora at this juncture. 

* No, I cannot,' replied Mary Anne Carter. 

' Can you produce the loUypops, bulls' eyes, hard bake, 
and other vanities in which the money has been spent ? ' 

' No, I cannot ; for the prisoner being of a gluttonous 
disposition, all such articles have been swallowed im- 
mediately upon receipt.' 

* My Lord,' said Theodora, * the prisoner is accused of re- 
ceiving sums of money which cannot be produced, and of 
swallowing lollypops which are now nowhere to be found. 
It seems to me a very hard case. Here is a young 
person placed in a very awkward position, and one which, 
I am sure, demands the utmost leniency of the bench.' 

The judge shook her head slowly from side to side, 
until one of the stockings fell over her eye. 

* Gentlemen of the jury,' said she, * you have heard on 
the one side the statement of the counsel for the pro- 
secution; and as you have heard it, I will not trouble 
myself to repeat it \ and on the other, you have had an 
able defence from our learned brother, which also I will 
not take the pains to repeat, as I presume you are neither 
of you deaf. It is your duty to say whether the prisoner 
is guilty, or not guilty.' 

* Guilty, my Lord,' shouted the jury ; * and, please your 
Worship, your Lordship's wig is tumbling off.' 

All laughed aloud, judge, jury, counsels, and prisoner. 
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when the door opened, and Miss Terry, who had not yet 
left for her home, entered the schoolroom. 

'You are very merry, young ladies,' said she, seeing 
Isabel Howard perched upon her elevated seat. *Some 
pleasant joke ? a sort of masquerade ? Quite right 
to enjoy yourselves.' Then catching sight of Theodora 
amongst the number, she altered her tone, and added : 
' Miss Astley ! you too ! I am surprised at your levity. 
You seem to forget your duty strangely. Go back at 
once to your work.* 

Theodora had forgotten herself sufficiently for the 
moment to be quite happy, and at her ease with the other 
girls. She pulled the imitation wig and gown from her 
and returned to her seat. But all her stockings were 
scattered about, and several of them still hanging about 
the head of Isabel. Miss Terry, with dignified dis- 
pleasure, left the room. No sooner was she gone than 
Isabel Howard said — 

'Let's go on now. What did that old thing come for? 
Only to spy, I believe. The prisoner is condemned \ now 
she must be hanged. Come on. Miss Astley.' 

' I had better not,' said Theodora. * Miss Teny said I 
was to go on with my stockings.' 

' Well, never mind if she did \ you are not afraid of her, 
I suppose ? ' 

* No, I am not afraid of her,' Theodora answered j * but 
it would not be right to go on playing after she has told 
me I am to leave off. Mrs. Toogood said that I was to 
obey Miss Terry, you know.* 
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All the girls shouted with laughter, and Isabel Howard 
said — 

' I never in all my life knew such a ridiculous creature. 
Your name ought to be Toogood, I*m sure. I did think, 
from the way that you entered into our game, that there 
was some fun in you; but it is of no use. Well, go 
back to your stockings if you like them better ; but don't 
say that I have not done my best in trying to make 
things pleasant before you go/ 

* I know you mean very kindly,* said Theodora ; * but 
you don't understand that I have a certain duty to 
perform.* 

*I am neither an idiot, Miss Astley, thank you,' said 
Isabel, * nor do I want to be taught my duty by you.* 

Lucy Watson here applauded, but was cut short by 
Isabel. 

'Prisoner, hold your tongue 1 Remember that unless 
you give an account of that money which you have re- 
ceived, or at once deliver up the lollypops, which you 
seem to have bought by the hogshead, I shall pass sentence 
upon you.* 

* Well,* said Lucy Watson, who could not at all enter 
into the fun of the play, and who was fast turning sulky, 
* you know as well as I do, that I owed Mother Staples 
five shillings at the beginning of this half.* 

* And do you mean to say that you have only paid her 
sixpence the whole of this time?* asked Mary Anne 
Carter. 

* I have always been paying her ; but then I have had 
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other things of her \ those books to read run up so fast. 
And I have had shuttles and crotchet needles, and no 
end of crotchet cotton; besides lots of things I can't 
remember.' 

'And so, whenever you have come to me to borrow 
money to pay Staples, it has been only an excuse ; and 
you have eaten the money instead, in the shape of 
loll)rpops?' 

' I have paid her several times,' said Lucy Watson. 

* Watson,' said Isabel Howard, *you are a sneak! I 
believe you have been told so by me a great many times. 
I shall not lend you nor give you any more money. You 
are a disgusting sneak and glutton.' 

Lucy Watson began to whimper. 

' I am sure,' said she, * that I have always done all you 
wished me to, Howard.' 

*So you have,' answered Isabel, 'partly because you 
like that sort of thing, and partly because you did not 
dare do otherwise. Well, in consideration that you have 
told a good many crams to oblige me, and I know are 
ready to tell more, I will let you have the money once 
more ; or, rather, I will pay Mother Staples myself; for it 
would be a very awkward thing for all of us if she told 
Mrs. Toogood about it' 

* Oh, thank you, thank you,' whined Lucy Watson. 
Theodora had listened in amazement to all these 

revelations, so entirely new to her. She was staring in 
such complete wonder, that Isabel Howard noticed it, 
and said — 
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* Well, Mrs, Roundeyes, did you never guess where all 
your tatting cotton comes from ?' 

^Letitia Jones told me that she bought it at home 
during the holidays/ said Theodora. 

Then everybody laughed aloud. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

A happy time at home — Alfred's high spirits — His schoolfellows' 

interest in the Duke of X Alfred's description of him — 

The I ideal and the real — The kindness of the Duke of X 

to Alfred. 



\T length Theodora was home again, leaving 
behind her Prospect House, and all the 
stocking-mending and other disagreeables of 
her situation. It was not until she was once more at 
Chatterton, and was surrounded on all sides by the kind 
attentions of friends and acquaintances, and bowed and 
curtsied to by all the villagers, that she quite realized the 
difference of her position, as what Isabel Howard had 
called an 'under scrub.' She seemed to have two distinct 
lives; and she was only too glad to try and forget as 
soon as possible, if but for a time, her life at Mrs. Too- 
good's establishment. 

Alfred was home for his holidays also. He had nothing 
to tell of his school, his studies, and companions, but 
what was pleasant. Theodora felt perfectly happy ; and 
in the outburst of her affection and confidence, she felt 
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inclined to tell forth various particulars of her late experi- 
ence. But she had judgment to check herself, and it was 
well she did ; for there is nothing more difficult than to 
tell half, or a part, of what cannot all be told. So Mrs. 
Astley imagined, from Theodora's reticence, that all things 
went on smoothly at Prospect House. 

'You look thin, though, my child,' said she. 'I fear 
you are kept to the house too much.' 

* No, indeed. I walk out nearly every day with the 
rest, mamma ; indeed, I have sometimes to go alone with 
the younger girls.' 

* What an important person ! ' said Mrs. Astley. 

' Oh, by-the-bye, Theo,' said Alfred, * one of our fellows 
has a sister who is going to Mrs. Toogood's. I suppose 
she will go after these holidays. No end of a fellow ! ' 

* Who— the sister?' asked Theodora. 

' No, of course, the brother. He is my great chum at 
school' 

'What is his name?' 

' Leigh. A first-rate fellow he is. I hope we shall go 
up for our '' exam" at the same time. You can have no idea, 
Theo, what a fellow he is. I only wish you knew him.' 

' Is his sister as first-rate as himself?' asked Theodora. 

' Ohy of course, she is ; indeed, Leigh says she is. She 
is-.' 

' No end of a fellow,' suggested Theodora. 

' Well, you know what I mean ; and I have no doubt 
she is capital. So you and she must be friends, Theo, as 
Leigh is my firiend, you see.' 
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' Yes,' said Theodora, thinking there was very little pro- 
bability of any such friendship coming to pass at Prospect 
House. 

' I say, mother,' said Alfred presently, * is the old Duke 
really my godfather ? ' 

* Did he tell you that he is ? * asked Mrs. Astley ; and 
when Alfred answered yes, she added, ^ I am glad he has 
remembered it Your dear father supposed that he had 
foigotten that he ever stood sponsor to you ; and neither 
he nor I would have reminded Lord Barrington of the 
fact.' 

' Well, you know, I didn't believe it when he said so ; 
I thought he was chaffing ; and I told him I should ask 
you.' 

* He must have thought you rude, I am afraid, my dear,' 
said Mrs. Astley. 

* Oh, Theo,' resumed Alfred, turning to his sister, * you 
would have laughed had you been there when first Mr. 
Westley — that's one of the masters — ^mentioned the Duke's 
name as my friend before the bo}^. Some of them were 
so rich ! — ^not all of course. They came round me full* of 

questions. Did I really know the Duke of X ? Had 

I actually spoken to him? What was he Uke? How 
did he speak? How does he dress? Is he immensely 
tall? 

* When you have q^iite finished your questions I'll begin 
to answer them,' I said. * Yes ; he is immensely tall — about 
seven feet high, I should think ; but that is nothing for a 
duke. His voice is like the roaring of thunder. He never 
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smiles, but knits his brows and contradicts everybody 
who speaks. He carries such lots of money in all his 
pockets that they are continually bursting, and letting it 
tumble out. And, of course, he dresses as all dukes dress. 

' " How is that ?" asked Jones, a fellow who never knows 
how to sit or stand, or do anything comfortably. 

< " Why, in his robes of course," I said. " Do you mean 
to say you have never seen a duke ?" ' 

* For shame, Alfred,* said his mother. 

* Wait a bit,* Alfred went on. * About a week after this 
I got a note from the Duke, saying that he was coming to 
Southsea ; and the very same day he came, and called for 
me to go out with him. He asked me if I would like 
to take one of my friends with me, and I said yes, and 
Leigh came. Well, Jones and the others were wild to see 
the Duke. They would have done anything to get a sight 
of him ; but they did not dare make their way into the 
drawing-room. As we went out of the hall door, there 
were the boys hanging over the banisters like clothes 
hung out to dry ; but the first person who went out of the 
drawing-room was the master, and as soon as he appeared, 
the boys all shot back into the schoolroom. I believe 
you know, the under masters were there too ; and nobody 
got a sight of the Duke after all.' 

^ I am glad they did not,* said Theodora, laughing. ' It 
served them right' 

' Wait a bit,* said Alfred again. * The old Duke took us 
into Portsmouth, and gave us a blow-out at the finiterer*s, 
Riley's ; and then, as we were going across the common, I 

H 
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saw the whole lot of them coming towards us. " Here 
are our fellows, I declare," said I, nudging Leigh, and we 
both of us burst out laughing ; so that the Duke said — 
' " What is it ? What's the joke, boys ?" 

* I was obliged to tell him, for he stopped short to hear; 
and just as I had finished, the boys came up ; and the 
Duke shouted out loud with laughter, and then he gave me 
such a slap on the back as made me jump. I could not 
help laughing myself when I saw him so jolly, and dressed 
as much like a farmer as anything else. And there was 
Jones so beside himself with surprise that he stood still, 
gaping with his mouth open, so that all the rest passed 
him, and Mr. Westley had to prog him oh with his stick 
before he had sense enough to move. I have never heard 
the end of that,' concluded Alfred. * Jones was in an 
awful wax about it ; and the Duke is always at me for the 
description I gave of him.' 

' It is a great thing for you, I am sure, my dear, that 

the Duke of X is so kind to you; it will be the 

making of you, Alfred; and you ought to be very grateful.' 
Alfred thought for a few minutes ; then he said — 
*Yes, he is certainly very kind, and I like him very 
much ; but I wish he was not a duke, mother. That is 
the bore of it ; the boys are always making such a fuss, 
asking me what he says, and what he does, as if I could 
remember. He told me one day that I was called 
George after him.* 

* So you were.* 

* I had almost forgotten that my name was George ; 
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but one of the masters asked me what the initial G. was 
for, and I said George ; and then he asked, who was I 

named after ? I said the Duke of X . Then tliey all 

began exclaiming that I ought to be called by the name. 
It was funny, that when the Duke told me he is my 
godfather, he asked why I did not call myself George.* 

* What did you tell him ? * asked Mrs. Astley. 

' I said I preferred my first name because my father 
had always called me by it ; and he gave me one of his 
tremendous slaps on the back, and one of his shouts of 
laughter, and said, " That's right, my fine fellow ! Stick to 
your father's wishes before those of half a dozen other 
people, even though they may chance to be dukes, seven 
feet high, Albert." 

' " Saving your presence, my name is Alfred, sir," I said.* 

* He always will call you wrong, Alf,* said Theodora. 
*He does not forget your name, though, Theo. He 

said to me the last time I saw him, " Give my love to 
Theodora when you see her." * 

Mrs. Astley, as she listened to her children talking, 
could not but be grateful for the brighter prospects which 
seemed opening before them all. Of Theodora's diffi- 
culties she knew nothing, she only heard of what was 

pleasant. By the kind interest of the Duke of X , 

she seemed relieved of all anxiety about her eldest son ; 
and she knew well how very important to Alfred was 
that high position of his godfather, of which the boy 
thought so little. Bob was going on satisfactorily. Ger- 
trude was Mrs. Astley's only grief. She had, since her 
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father's death, been nothing else but an anxiety and 
grief to her mother ; being very seldom at home, caring 
for nothing but her own selfish amusement, and entirely 
beyond control. But with regard to Gertrude even, the 
distress was soon coming to an end. She had been 
canvassed for successfully ; and after this Christmas time 
was over, she would take her place at the college for 
clergymen's daughters at Brighton. Gertrude had bright- 
ened up at the prospect of so soon going to such a gay 
place, and was, when at home, fiiU of foolish talk of the 
things which she would do. 

It was with a happy consciousness that Theodora now 
looked at her father's grave, for she had the knowledge 
that she was daily increasing her store towards placing a 
tombstone to his memory. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

Theodora returns to her duties, and is received with enthusiasm — A 
new arrival — Florence Leigh, the Baronet's daughter — Isabel's 
resolution — Her plans — Love at first sight. 

HE Christmas holidays, shortened by the week 
which had been borrowed from them for 
stocking-darning, went only too fast ; but the 
rest and the happiness of home, and the time for settling 
her thoughts into their proper places, did Theodora so 
much good, that she felt as if she could make head against 
any troubles that she might have to encounter on her 
return to Mrs. Toogood*s. 

She was the first of those to return ; having to be there 
ready to receive the pupils as they arrived. Theodora had 
hoped that the interval of the holidays would have made 
Isabel Howard and her party forget the unkind feelings 
and differences which had been ; but she was mistaken. 
On the first moment of her entrance into the school- 
room, she was greeted with the old name of scorn. 
* Saint Theodora 1 Hurrah ! here comes the saint.* 
It was like going back into a hornet's nest ; and Theo- 
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dora felt very much disposed to answer them back again, 
but she took the wise course and was silent 

The girls dropped in gradually, one and two at a time ; 
and before the end of the week, most of them were 
there. Each one, as she joined the rest, seemed to have 
brought with her regrets for the renewed delights of 
home ; and it was some little while before the old terms 
of intimacy between companions were renewed. 

Theodora could not help thinking that Letitia Jones 
was strange and uncomfortable in her manner when she 
came ; but the next moment after she had thought it, she 
blamed herself as very uncharitable, and tried to think 
that it was her own fancy. But Letitia certainly did try 
to look both ways at once. 

The girls had been told of the expected arrival of Miss 
Leigh, and Theodora was made acquainted with their 
various sentiments in the prospect. Lucy Watson, who 
was at least consistent in her flattery of Isabel, seemed 
only half pleased at the idea of a possible rival to her 
leader. 

* She'll be trying to set herself up over us all,' said she. 

* I won't give in to her for one.' 

* I don't see why she should try to take the lead here,* 
exclaimed Isabel Howard, angrily. 'She won't get it, 
however she may try, and that I can tell her.' 

*0f course she won't get it,' said Sarah Hawkhurst 

* But she is a baronet's daughter, you know.' 

* Of course I know that,' said Isabel Howard, flushing 
again. 
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' I daresay her papa has not so much money as your 
papa, though he is a baronet/ suggested Lucy Watson, 
the vulgar-minded. 

'No, I should think he has not,* replied Isabel Howard, 
in the same spirit 'My papa has lots and lots of 
money.' 

At this moment Theodora remembered what Alfred 

had said of the Duke of X carrying so much money 

about with him that his pockets burst, and the money 
kept tumbling out, and she gave a sudden laugh. 

Isabel Howard turned upon her. 

'I should like to know what you are laughing about, 
Astley?' asked she. 

' Something I thought of, which does not concern any- 
body but myself,' said Theodora. 

* You were laughing at me — I am sure you were,' said 
Isabel. 

' I know she was ; it is just like her,' chimed in Lucy 
Watson. 

'You don't know anything about it,' returned Theodora; 
' nor anything about me. , I shall not tell any one of you 
what I was laughing for.' 

'You had better go on with your tatting,' sneered 
Isabel ; ' you'll find it more useful than chattering. You'll 
be wanting it, maybe.' 

Theodora looked up in surprise, for she wondered how 
the girls could have guessed for what she made the 
tatting, as she had not mentioned her purpose to any one. 
She flushed at the same time, half expecting that some 
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allusion might be made to her dead father ; but they were 
evidently upon a wrong tack. 

* Your mother may be wanting a new flannel petticoat, 
perhaps, this chilly weather, poor thing !' said Mary Anne 
Carter. 

This was received with a perfect burst of applause ; and 
Sarah Hawkhurst endeavoured to outdo such intense wit. 

* Or it may go towards pa)ring the rent. Sixpence a yard 
soon mounts up.' 

Theodora was annoyed with herself for being annoyed. 
She wished that she had been given a complexion which 
did not change with every passing feeling. She wanted to 
speak, but could not trust her voice, for she knew that it 
would tremble, and that would be a triumph to these cruel 
girls; and her hesitation gave them time for the further 
exercise of their supposed wit. 

*Lor! my dear,' said Isabel Howard as a climax, 
'people don't pay rent in an almshouse; it's all free, 
gratis, and for nothing, out of the charity of the bene- 
volent public' 

*An almshouse!' laughed Mary Anne Carter. *I did 
not know it was quite as bad as that. Well, / don't 
think Mrs. Toogood could have known it, or she would 
hardly have subjected us to such company.* 

By this time Theodora had swallowed down her indig- 
nation sufficiently to speak, and she said — 

* Whoever informed you of the reason I make tatting 
told you wrongly, for I have not said to any one living 
for what purpose I do it ; although you are right in sup- 
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posing that everything I could do would be a help to my 
family, and if it were only to the extent of sixpence, I 
would do it for their help. I am not ashamed of our 
being poor. If it were true — which it is not — that my 
mother lived in an almshouse, I should not, I hope, be 
ashamed of it. There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
being poor.* 

* Hear, hear T said Mary Anne Carter. 

'Noble-minded creature!' said Sarah Hawkhurst. 

*But,* added Theodora, * there is great shame, to my 
way of thinking, in insulting others for their poverty, and 
great meanness in joining together, half a dozen against 
one.* 

What Theodora said was quite true ; but she had better 
have left that latter part unsaid. There is nothing more 
difficult than to say just enough. 

Isabel Howard again was convicted by her own con- 
science that Theodora was right and she was wrong, and 
she began to hate her worse than ever. 

When once a person of bad disposition begins to hate, 
however unfounded the hatred may be, it takes a very 
short time for the feeling to grow in intensity until it 
swallows up the judgment, and throws a false colour over 
every word and action of the one who is disliked. Isabel 
Howard found plenty to support her in her antipathy to 
Theodora, until it became the fashion — everything at 
school goes by fashion — to abuse Theodora Astley, and 
misconstrue all she did. 

You see that Theodora had been placed by One, who 
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knew her better than she knew herself, in the very posi- 
tion of all others likely to destroy her natural self-suf- 
ficiency. 

* I intend to be immense friends with her,' proclaimed 
Isabel Howard. 

The person of whom she spoke was Miss Leigh, who 
was at that moment in the drawing-room with Mrs. Too- 
good, having, with her father, just arrived at Prospect 
House. Isabel's sentiments had lately undergone a 
change with regard to Miss Leigh. She had thought 
the subject over, and concluded that the only safe plan, 
in order to maintain her own supremacy in the school, 
would be to be herself chief friend with the newcomer, 
and so at once disarm all rivalry. It was a very clever 
determination on the part of Isabel, if she could manage 
to carry it out. 

* Now do you hear, girls, all of you ?' repeated she. 
* Miss Leigh is to be my friend, and I'll have no inter- 
ference with her.' 

*A11 right!' said several of her hearers; and Lucy 
Watson murmured, * It is a great shame of you, Howard 1 
What is to become of me ?' 

* You !' said Isabel, with contempt in her voice, which 
she took no pains to conceal. ' My fiiendship with Miss 
Leigh won't interfere with you : you needn't be afraid.' 

* You won't notice me then ?' whined Lucy. 

* Oh yes, I shall,' answered Isabel grandly. * Of course 
I shall. Don't be an idiot, Watson.' 
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So Luqr had to content herself with the prospect of 
being 'noticed' when Isabel had nothing better to do; 
and presently was further reassured by being told to 
mend IsabeFs gloves for her ; to which task she set her- 
self resignedly. 

There was a commotion without, and every one knew 
that the newcomer was going to be introduced. All eyes 
were turned to the door. It was a half-holiday, and the 
whole afternoon had been hitherto spent in idle chatter 
about Miss Leigh. 

At length the various surmises about her were put a 
stop to by her entrance. She was a tall, fair-haired girl, 
slighter than Isabel Howard, and a complete contrast to 
her in appearance. Isabel felt relieved at first sight of 
her. She had expected a dark-eyed, bright-cheeked girl 
like herself, who would provoke comparisons between 
them ; but here there was no possibility of comparison. 
Miss Leigh was graceful and refined, not brilliant and 
striking like Isabel. 

'Young ladies,* said Mrs. Toogood, in the accepted 
form, * I have the pleasure of introducing to you a new 
companion, I trust. you will do all in your power to 
make her stay amongst us pleasant. Miss Leigh,' said 
she, turning to the newcomer, 'you will find, I hope, 
some of these young ladies, — indeed, I hope I may say all 
of them, — most amiable companions. I will now leave 
you to make acquaintance with each other. Miss Howard,' 
and Isabel stepped forward, 'will you pay attention to 
Miss Leigh ?' 
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Mrs. Toogood smiled at the girls, and left the room. 
Theodora could not help thinking of the time when she 
had first stood amongst them as a stranger, and wonder- 
ing whether Miss Leigh felt as uncomfortable as she had 
then. But, at any rate. Miss Leigh did not look un- 
comfortable. 

*Is this the schoolroom?' asked she, looking round. 
* I have never been at any sort of school before, and I 
am very ignorant of anything connected with it. What 
a dull room ! Where does Mrs. Toogood sit?' 

* There, at that table,' answered Isabel, pointing to a 
comer near the fire-place; *and Terry sits up at that 
desk.' 

' Who is Terry?' asked the stranger quickly. 
*The second one. Head teacher, I suppose she is 
called, or calls herself.' 

* I should have thought you were speaking of some 
man,' observed Miss Leigh quietly. 'Are you allowed 
to call her by her surname only?' 

Isabel laughed. 

'And that other desk,. out there?' 

' Oh, that is Astley's, or, I suppose you would wish me 
to say " Miss " Astley.' 

*Yes; I think it would sound much better,' answered 
Miss Leigh. 

She thought, as she spoke, whether a time would come 
when she should be spoken of as * Leigh,* and she deter- 
mined to put a stop to it from the beginning. 

Several of the girls behind were tittering at the snub 
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which their * friend ' Miss Howard had received. Isabel's 
quick ears heard them, and she coloured with vexation. 

*Who is that?' asked Miss Leigh presently, in a low 
tone of voice, and looking towards Theodora, whose eyes 
were again upon her work. 

* That is — ^ began Isabel in her usual tone. 

'Hush,' said the other; so that she was obliged to 
lower her voice ; but Theodora could catch her own name, 
and some remark followed, which was accompanied by a 
laugh from Isabel. 

Presendy Miss Howard's voice : * Come and sit down 
with me over here, and I'll tell you all about everybody, 
quietly by ourselves.' And then the answer : * Thank you ; 
but I always prefer finding out all about everybody for 
myself, and I must make friends over here.* 

The next moment Theodora felt a hand laid gently 
upon hers, and Miss Leigh's voice was saying, 

*I guessed who you must be, before I asked your 
name. I was told before I came, by my brother Fred, 
that I was to be sure and make friends with his friend's 
sister ; and as I always obey ever3rthing Fred tells me, I 
want to have a talk with you, Theodora Astley.* 

Theodora looked into the stranger's face with surprise — 
too much surprise to allow her to speak. She had never 
expected that Miss Leigh would even notice her. She 
thought, if she had thought at all about it, that she would 
treat her as the other girls treated her, and join with them 
in making her subordinate position more painful than it 
was. 
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Meanwhile there rose a murmur from some of the other 
girls, of surprise and discontent ; and such remarks as 
* She cannot know she is nothing but an under teacher,' 
reached the ears of Theodora ; and the thought that Miss 
Leigh could not know came across her mind. 

* Will not you shake hands with me ? ' asked Miss Leigh, 
still holding out her own ; and Theodora's eyes filled fuller 
and fuller with tears, until, starting up from the school 
locker where she had been seated, she rushed from the 
room. 

* Just like her,' exclaimed Mary Anne Carter ; and she 
was about to continue her comments upon the conduct 
of Theodora, when, to her surprise, Miss Leigh left the 
schoolroom also. She had not lost sight of Theodora ; 
and as the latter reached the bedroom, she turned and 
found the stranger close behind her. 

. * What have I done ? ' said she ; * why will not you give 
me your hand ? Have I said anything to offend or hurt 
you? What was it made you cry?* She sat down on 
the edge of one of the beds, and drew Theodora down by 
her side. * Now, tell me, what is it ? ' 

She looked so pretty as she fixed her blue eyes on 
Theodora, that with the sudden love that often one girl 
will take to another slightly older than herself, Theodora 
threw her arms round her neck. The other clasped her 
hands about her waist, and repeated, * Now, what was it ? 
what made you cry, you little goose ? * 

'Because,' said Theodora, in a burst of confidence, 
*you spoke so kindly to me, and no one does so here. 
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You don't know what it is, Miss Leigh, to be treated 
always with rudeness and contempt.' 

*Do they treat you so? Why do not you tell Mrs. 
Toogood about it ? * 

' It would only make matters worse. They would deny 
it, and my word would go for nothing.' 

' What I tell a falsehood about it ! ' exclaimed Miss 
Leigh indignantly. 

* They do not think much of telling those,* said Theo- 
dora sadly. 

*Your brother Alfred does not know how they treat 
you ?* 

* Of course not ; it would make him unhappy, and he 
might tell my mother,' said Theodora simply. 

* And you have told no one ? — no one ? * 
Theodora shook her head. 

* Oh, Theodora, what a dear good girl you are ! How 
much better you behave than ever I could in your place ! 
How can you have borne it all in silence for so long ? ' 

* There is always God,' said Theodora, quoting her 
brother's words. 

Her new friend turned and kissed her. 

* You will have me now, Theo, — I know they call you 
** Theo " at home, — at least you can talk of all these things 
to me.* 

. *0h what a happiness it will be 1* exclaimed Theodora. 
* Oh how kind you are 1 I don't care how the girls treat 
me, now that I have a friend.* And the two together re- 
turned to the schoolroom. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

Miss Terry's interference in the new friendship— An important half- 
holiday — A long talk — Isabel stoops to the meanness of listening 
— Florence's plan of reformation — Her *pet duty' — Theodora 
gives grounds for suspicion. 

OU may be sure there was a great deal of 
whispering over this new state of things. Any- 
body could see from the first that the new- 
comer intended not only to treat Theodora Astley as an 
equal, but to make of her a friend. If the girls saw it, 
Miss Terry saw it also ; and being, although a grown 
woman, as prejudiced against Theodora as any of them, 
being unable to forget the repetition of little Bertha Lloyd, 
she was made angry by the conduct of Miss Leigh. She 
took occasion to say to 'her — 

* I had hoped that you would have found companions 
of your own station, and in every way suitable to you, 
Miss Leigh, amongst the young ladies of this house ; and 
such as your papa, Sir Henry, would approve of.* 

* I have, thank you, ma'am,* answered the girl, — ' I have 
chosen my companion, and find her every way suited to me.' 
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*Miss Howard?' asked Miss Terry, knowing well that 
it was not Miss Howard of whom Plorence I^igh spoke. 

' NOy ma'am/ she answered ; ' Miss Astley. I do not 
think that my father would at all approve of Miss Howard 
as a friend for me.' 

'Miss Howard is a very talented young lady; and her 
papa is a gentleman of large fortune.' 

' Miss Howard appears to me a very artful young lady/ 
said Florence Leigh. 

' Really, Miss Leigh, I feel quite shocked at your saying 
such a thing of one of your companions ; I really cannot 
hear any more,' said Miss Terry, pretending to run away 
with her fingers in her ears. 

Her companion looked after her. 

'I cannot understand it,' said she to herself. 'Why 
should she persist in shutting her eyes to the character of 
that girl? She must know.' Then she said aloud, *I 
am so glad I shall not be here long.' 

' What I you are not going away again, are you,' 
asked Theodora, ' when you have only just come to make 
me so happy ? You are not in earnest, Florence ? ' 

* Florence 1 ' repeated Sarah Hawkhurst. * Astley has 
actually the cheek to call LeigK by her Christian name 1 
What next ? ' But neither of the friends took any notice 
of the impertinence. 

* I came only for a twelvemonth, you know, Theo,' 

Florence Leigh answered; 'and should not have done 

that, but that my father had to go abroad, and he thought 

I should lose time if I went with him.' 

I 
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* And you are quite out of place here.' 

*Not more so than you are. I have been thinking, 
Theodora, of something of which I wish to speak to you. 
But we must wait for a half-holiday, when we can be 
alone.' 

Meanwhile, Isabel Howard was very angry. She had 
publicly proclaimed that Miss Leigh should be her friend ; 
and all those who had heard her boast had seen how 
she had been foiled. Her enemy, Theodora Astley, had 
become chief friend in her stead. There were not want- 
ing those amongst her followers who were ready to carry 
continually to Isabel news of the progress of the friend- 
ship. Florence and Theodora could not take advantage 
of the short time allowed to the latter for recreation, even 
to walk together in the garden, without the fact of their 
doing so being carried to Isabel. . And now she was no 
longer the principal girl in the school, or rather the show 
giri, as she had hitherto been ; for Miss Leigh, being the 
daughter of a baronet and a public man, was now the one 
fixed on by Mrs. Toogood to be introduced to visitors 
and strangers. Of coiu-se this was naturally galling to 
Isabel : but Theodora had nothing to do with the change 
in her position ; yet against Theodora was Miss Howard's 
heart set more than ever, and she resolved by some means 
or other, fair or foul, to separate between the friends. It 
was her policy to keep upon good terms with Florence 
Leigh, and to avoid taking offence at anything which that 
young lady in her outspeaking way might say; for she 
wished to find out her weak point. 
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The half-holiday arrived. The girls were in the habit 
of * engaging * with each other beforehand to sit together, 
making rooms, as they were called, in different comers or 
windows of the schoolroom, carrying these engagements 
even to the ticketing of particular forms and favourite 
stools. At times a stool of more than usual popularity 
would be ticketed as ' engaged ' by two different parties, 
each, unknown to the other, fastening a piece of twine 
or rag to one of the legs or rungs. When the time for 
appropriation arrived, the stool would be claimed by both 
competitors, each displaying her own ticket or private 
mark; and the question would come to a regular fight. 
Theodora had always had to sit alone ; for, of the elder 
girls, all were against her with the exception of Letitia 
Jones, who did not dare show that she was not so. 
There was, adjoining the schoolroom, a small ante-room, 
which was used in the morning as a washing-room ; and 
on half-holidays the first class, which comprised all the 
oldest girls, was permitted to sit here. Isabel Howard, 
on this special half-holiday, came graciously forward to 
Florence Leigh, and asked if she would sit with the rest 
of the class in this little room. But Florence, having 
already made her arrangements with Theodora, answered 
that she could not do so; an answer which served to 
make Isabel more angry than ever. She returned to her 
companions, saying — 

* No ; she won't sit with us ; she prefers her new 
friend.* 

* I pity her taste ! * remarked Mary Anne Carter. 
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* Those two are always together whenever they can be. 
I call them the Inseparables,' said Sarah Hawkhurst. 

Isabel Howard said nothing ; but she renewed her vow 
to separate them. 

^ Now for a long talk,' said Florence Leigh, as she 
observed that all the girls were busy with their various 
amusements. 'What do you think of Isabel Howard, 
Theodora ? ' 

' I would rather not tell you what I think, because I 
do not like her ; and I may think worse of her than she 
deserves,' Theodora answered 

* But you must tell me, or we cannot get on. My idea 
of friendship is, that friends have nothing in the world 
which they keep from one another. You must tell me 
everything you think, and feel, and know ; and I must do 
the same to you.' 

* Yes ; that would be real friendship,' said Theodora. 
Florence Leigh was thinking for a while, then she said, 

* Do you know, Theo, that I don't think I could ever 
forgive a person who was an untrue friend to me. What 
noise is that ? ' 

Theodora and Florence were sitting against the wall 
which separated the schoolroom from the ante-room. 

* Some one moving in the next room, I suppose,' said 
Theodora. Then, reverting to Florence's previous remark, 
she said, * I should not have thought you were unforgiv- 
ing.' 

* I mean in such an instance as that. When I love, 
Theo, I love very much indeed, and I don't think I am 
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likely to change; but there is something so mean in a 
betrayal of confidence, or in falsehood in friendship, I 
could never trust a person again, however much I loved 
her/ 

' I do not suppose any one could, easily,' said Theo- 
dora. ' How plainly one hears sounds from the next 
room ! That seemed just like some one stirring. I say, 
Florence, if we are going to talk of anything particular, 
I think we had better move our stools a little away from 
here. This wall is no more than a partition.' 

Florence complied with what she said, and they went 
to another part of the schoolroom. 

Some one else besides Theodora was aware of the 
thinness of that wall; for Isabel Howard was a very 
long time getting her workbox from a form placed against 
it ; and when she had removed it from the form, she 
rather unnecessarily placed it upon the floor to examine 
its contents. Indeed, so long was she that her com- 
panions more than once said to her — 

' Come on, Howard ; what are you about ? Why don't 
you arrange your things at the table ?* 

But when Florence Leigh and Theodora moved away 
from their places, Isabel brought her box to the table. I 
do not think she listened much to the story-book which 
Sarah Hawkhurst was reading aloud, for her brows were 
knit, and her thoughts seemed far away. 

^ I have been thinking a great deal,' commenced 
Florence Leigh, 'about the state of this school. Do 
you know that I never was in a school before in my 
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life; and the way these girls go on seems perfectly 
horrid. They are many of them two different charac- 
ters — ^before Mrs. Toogood, and behind her back. Theo- 
dora, some of them appear to have no clear sense of 
honour.' 

* Worse than that,' said Theodora ; ' what do you think 
of this ?' And she told the whole story of the accusation 
made by little Bertha, and of the punishment of the child, 
and the exultation of Isabel Howard over her own false- 
hood. 

Florence's eyes opened wider and wider as she listened. 
'I never heard anything more wicked, more atrocious,' 
said she. ^I am glad I did not become intimate with 
that girl Isabel Howard. Why did not you tell the whole 
story to Mrs. Toogood?' 

'Because I should have had my single statement 
against ^very girl in the school, almost; even Miss 
Terry would have taken part against me. I have often 
tried to come to some decision as to what I ought to 
do, but I cannot. I have been obliged to shut my eyes 
to all sorts of things which are wrong, because I know 
that complaining of them would only make matters worse. 
I could not have imagined that girls could have been 
so wicked as some are here, and you would never have 
guessed the things they do. Why, Florence, they get 
newspapers, which they know are forbidden by Mrs. 
Toogood, and those of the commonest kind, and horrid 
old circulating library books to read aloud. I daresay 
they may be reading one now. Mrs. Toogood has not 
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the least idea that such things ever come into the 
house.' 

* How do they get them ?* 

* I really do not know. It was Letitia Jones told me 
of it ; but I would not ask her any questions. I suspect 
a woman they call " Mother Staples " brings them for 
them.' 

*What sort of girl is Letitia Jones?' asked Florence. 
^ She sat by me for some time this morning, and talked so 
nicely, and seemed to quite recoil from all the nonsense 
of the others.' 

'So she has to me, sometimes. I cannot understand 
her.' 

* Theodora, my idea is this,' said Florence suddenly ; 
'these girls, most of them, must have something better 
in them than is brought out by their flattery of Isabel 
Howard. I daresay she has a great deal of influence 
over them ; but why should not you and I influence them 
for good as much as Isabel can do so for harm ? Each 
one we gain over to our side will not only be strength 
to us, but it will weaken the opposite party.' 

'Would it not make dissension in the school, and 
party spirit, and all that sort of thing ?' asked Theodora. 

' Of course it will, for it will make two distinct classes ; 
but only the two classes which are throughout the world, 
Theodora — those who try to do right, and those who 
would just as soon do wrong.' 

* Yes, I see ; but how would you win them over to our 
side?' 
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* I must think of that,' said Florence. * I suppose no 
two people are to be won in the same manner. Mean- 
while, I believe it is my positive duty to let Mrs. Too- 
good know that her orders are constantly disobeyed.' 

' Would she believe you, only on my word ?' 
*I will find out for myself; and unless I can make this 
" Mother Staples," or whatever her name is, cease from 
coming here, and letting the girls have novels and news- 
papers, I will tell her that I will inform Mrs. Toogood 
of her.' 

* It is very brave of you, Florence ; for you will make 
so many enemies,' said Theodora. 

*I don't want to make enemies, if I can help it,' 
Florence Leigh answered. * But as to being brave, it is 
not so in me, Theodora ; for it is a sort of thing that I 
rather enjoy than otherwise. You know we all have our 
pet duties and our unpleasant ones. I rather like the idea 
of worsting Mother Staples.' 

Florence Leigh spoke truth in this, as she always did 
in everything. She did enjoy this sort of thing, which 
to Theodora appeared appalling. 

' But how is it that you have never seen this woman 
Staples?' 

* I am so seldom out in the grounds, you know : these 
abominations' — and Theodora punched with her closed 
fist the pile of stockings near her — *will never come to 
an end. I sometimes think Miss Terry must sit up 
at night to pick fresh holes in those I have already 
mended.' 
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Florence looked at her for some time in silence, and 
the tears slowly gathered in her eyes. Then she said 
gently— 

* Theodora, of all the girls I ever met with, you are 
the dearest. I believe myself I could do something fine 
and grand if it were required of me. I know I could, 
for I feel it in me ; but I could not behave like you. I 
could not spend my life in teaching little children, alter- 
nately with darning stockings, and having no recreation 
but learning lessons yourself* 

* But that is a recreation 1* exclaimed Theodora. 'You 
can have no idea of the relief it is to me to take a lesson 
in anything, even in arithmetic !* 

*It only shows how low your standard of recreation 
has become,* rejoined Florence. * No, I could not do it ; 
although I admire you more than I can say. Many 
people can be heroines under excitement, Theodora ; but 
you have the spirit of the martyrs in you.' 

* I have nothing of the kind, you goose,* said Theodora, 
laughing ; *• but I shall have a very inflated spirit in me, 
if I listen to your flattery any longer. Go on with your 
plans of reformation. I like to hear them, even if they 
can never be carried out.* And Theodora laughed as 
lightly as she used to laugh in the old days at home; 
so that Isabel Howard and her clique in the adjoining 
room were astonished at the change. 

*What do you think of a club,* asked Florence, *the 
members to be elected by vote, and places to be held 
only by the good conduct of the members ? We would 
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have a code of rules ; and the breaking of any one of 
these rules should turn a member out' 
'What sort of rules?' asked Theodora. 

* For mstance one — any infringement of Mrs. Toogood's 
orders,' answered Florence. 

*I doubt if you would find the girls fall in with it,' 
Theodora said. ' It is the fashion to follow Isabel Howard, 
you see \ and as she is defiant of orders, defiance is the 
fashion.' 

* I know that. My father says half the people in the 
world are led by others, without staying to question what 
they are about \ and they would just as soon be led in 
the other direction. Now, Theo, you know I don't 
want to say anything conceited; but I think I might 
perhaps become tJie fashion as easily as Isabel Howard ; 
and obedience and ladylike conduct might be the fashion 
instead of defiance.' 

* Try it, dear Florence, try it,' said Theodora eagerly. * I 
begin to think I may have been very wrong in not trpng 
to argue with the girls, instead of being content to take 
things as they are ; but I am nothing better than a dreamer.' 

* Dreamers are just as useful as workers, if they dream 
right dreams,' said Florence. 

' But I have always longed to be of use in the world,* 
said Theodora \ ' and here I am no good at all.^ 

' Do you think so ? God would not have put you here 
had He thought so.' 

And Theodora said, in the foolish way in which young 
girls flatter each other without meaning harm — 
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* Oh ! Florence, how good you are 1 ' 

It did Florence no harm, at any rate, for she burst into 
tears as she answered — 

' I am not good ; it is you that are good and patient. 
If I were in your place I should box Isabel Howard's 
ears, and pull Miss Terry's nose; I know I should. I 
could do it now. I never shall be patient and good like 
you. Give me those stockings — ^more, more;' and Flo- 
rence flung the rolled-up stockings one by one across the 
schoolroom, until they banged against the opposite wall. 
* There ! I feel better now ! Bertha, pick up those stock- 
ings, my dear, and bring them back to Miss Astley.' 

Bertha looked surprised, but did as she was told, and 
Florence said, * There's a good little girly I' so that Bertha 
thenceforth thought Florence the prettiest girl she had 
ever seen, and, when the announcement of the projected 
club was made, was the very first to come and scrawl 
her name on the sheet of paper as a member. 

One of Theodora's greatest pleasures was, that she 
could speak to Florence Leigh of home, of her mother 
and sisters, and of her dead father. Of him she was 
never weary of talking. Amongst other things, she one 
day mentioned her great desire to erect some stone, how- 
ever simple, to his memory. Shortly afterwards Florence 
Leigh said to Theodora — 

. 'I wish I could make tatting as well as you do; I 
think it is so pretty.' 

* I will teach you,' said Theodora. 

* Oh, dear, no ; I should never have the patience. By- 
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the-bye, Theo, did not you say you do this on com- 
mission ?* 

* That is a grand way of putting it,* Theodora answered. 
' I do it for money. I get sixpence a yard for it.* 

* Sixpence a yard ! I am sure I would give you a shilling 
a yard if you do some for me.* 

*So I will,* said Theodora, 'when I am able; but not 
yet. I will gladly do it for you ; but you shall not pay 
for it.* 

* Theodora, how absurd you are !* said Florence. * Why 
should not you do it for me as well as for a shop ? If I 
knew who takes it of you, I would go and buy it there ; 
for I would rather have some made by you.* 

* Well, do so,* said Theodora. 

* I think you have a great deal of wicked pride about 
you,* said Florence. * I shall engage this piece when it 
is finished,* said Florence, pulling out a length of tatting 
from Theodora's basket. 

* Don*t,* said Theodora ; * you must not pull it about ; 
you*ll dirty it, and the woman won*t take it.' 

'Oh!* said Florence, immediately rubbing the tatting 
on the sole of her shoe, and then over the floor of the 
schoolroom as rapidly as possible, ' won't she take it if 
dirty? Then it is left upon my hands, and I buy this 
at a shilling a yard.* 

*I feel ashamed of letting you,' said Theodora; and 
yet she could not help feeling pleased at' Florence's 
persistence, for the idea of her rapidly increasing fimd 
was so delightful to her. 
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' You know/ said Florence, * that I have more pocket- 
money than I know what to do with, and I cannot spend 
it all in hard bake like Lucy Watson. It is not my fault 
that my father is well off.* 

The fact was, that Florence Leigh had half guessed 
Theodora's object in rising up early, and late taking rest, 
in order to work at this apparently senseless tatting. 

Presently, without any object in the question, Florence 
asked — 

* What do these great reels of cotton cost, Theo?' 

* Threepence a reel,* said Theodora. 'Letitia Jones 
gets them for me.* 

Florence was looking Theodora full in the face as she 
spoke ; and, to her surprise, the latter flushed scarlet as 
she answered the question; for at the moment there 
recurred to Theodora's recollection that day before the 
last holidays, and Isabel Howard's words, *Well, Mrs. 
Roundeyes, did you never guess where all your tatting 
cotton comes from ?* 

Theodora had not thought of it from that moment until 
the present 

Florence said nothing; but she could not help won- 
dering why her friend flushed so. It would have been 
better had she asked her at the time. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Formation of the club — The ' Anti-Clubbisls' — Forming a com- 
mittee — Florence is elecled president — Drawing up the rules — 
The tide seems to be turning against Isabel. 

Florence LEIGHwas right so far: there is 
a fashion even in following a leader for 
evil. 

Very few of the younger girls liked Isabel Howard — 
she was too tyrannical and unjust to be really popular ; 
and when they found that some one else would take 
their part, and protect them against Isabel's retaliation, 
they gladly, one and all, became members of the club. 

Of the first class, the only one at present to join was 
Letitia Jones. Like the bat in the fable, she was always 
trying to be of both parties at once ; and, like the bat, 
she was never long acknowledged by either. 

On a whole holiday, a proclamation of the proposed 
club was stuck up over the schoolroom mantelpiece ; and 
after it had been read by almost all the girls in succession, 
in every conceivable tone of voice, the various fiiends 
and intimates drew together, talking rapidly about it. 
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At any rate it was a new idea. Isabel Howard said 
nothing, although Lucy Watson, Mary Anne Carter, and 
Sarah Hawkhurst were all chattering to her at the same 
time ; and, imagining that the club movement would be 
obnoxious to Isabel, were indulging in such remarks as — 

' She thinks, I suppose, that she will take the lead in 
the school ! Of course that is the object of this,* said 
Sarah Hawkhurst. 

' I am sure I won't have anything to do with it,' said 
Lucy Watson. * I'll hold on to Howard, whoever tries to 
set herself up against her.' 

* None of us are going to have anything to do with it,* 
said Mary Anne Carter. ^Who imagined for a moment 
that we were?' 

In the midst of all this, Isabel Howard walked across 
the room to where sat Florence Leigh, and, with a smile, 
whether forced or not, Florence did not know, asked 
permission to put her name to the paper, as a member 
of the club. Florence certainly felt not*a little surprised 
that Isabel should so quickly fall into this plan of refor- 
mation ; and her generous heart smote her for having, 
as she thought, misjudged Isabel Howard. But none 
felt greater surprise than did Isabel's colleagues, whom 
she had left standing at the other end of the schoolroom. 
Poor, soft Lucy Watson saw no course open to her 
now but to follow her leader j for, in her adherence to 
Isabel, there was mixed up a great deal of personal 
affection; but Sarah Hawkhurst and Mary Anne Carter 
were openly indignant at the conduct of their chief, 
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and thereupon made a party of their own in opposition, 
to be called the * Anti-Clubbists,* and to consist of their 
two selves, a younger sister of Sarah's named Jenny, 
and two cousins of Mary Anne's, who, on the strength 
of relationship, did not think it right to oppose her 
principles, whose names were Jessie and Annie Main- 
waring. These five immediately claimed the ante-room; 
and, seizing a long form, they placed it across the door- 
way so as to bar the entrance. Then Florence Leigh 
spoke — 

* You need not be afraid that we shall any of us inter- 
fere with your room, if you wish to keep it to yourselves. 
We are far too many in number, being the whole school, 
with the exception of you five, to find that small room of 
any use to us. You are perfectly welcome to keep it ; so 
you can remove the barricade.* 

So the opposition had not even the pleasure of finding 
themselves opposed. 

* The first thing to be done,' said Florence, with an air 
of business, * is to form a committee ; next to choose a 
president Supposing we were to say all of the first class 
should compose the committee ?' 

There was no opposition to this ; and even Isabel 
Howard began to feel interested and amused at such a 
business-like way of doing things. So the committee was 
agreed upon. Two of the first class being defaulters, 
the names were only five — 

Isabel Howard. 

Florence Leigh. 
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Theodora Astley. 

Letitia Jones. 

Lucy Watson. 
It was put to the vote who should be president. There 
was no doubt that it rested between Florence and Isabel, 
and the heart of the latter beat quick, as she thought of 
the possibility of regaining at once all her power in an 
increased degree. She congratulated herself upon the 
brilliant step she had taken in not opposing the club. 
Isabel Howard was certainly a clever girl ; she might have 
been a very useful one. 

For Florence Leigh, Isabel had of course to vote. She 
could not vote for herself; but then Florence would 
return the compliment, and vote for Isabel. Theodora 
unhesitatingly gave her voice in favour of Florence ; and 
as readily, in opposition, Lucy Watson mentioned Isabel. 
All depended upon Letitia Jones, and Isabel's heart beat 
quick. It was but the day before that Letitia had re- 
iterated her friendship for herself, and remarked upon the 
growing influence of Florence Leigh with dissatisfaction. 
She surely would not fail her now. But Letitia had too 
great a respect for the rising sun to cling now, in Flo- 
rence's hour of popularity, to her old partisan. Her 
paper, upon being opened, was found to have the name 
of Florence Leigh written upon it. Isabel's face changed; 
she tried to pass it off with a laugh, but it was not well 
done, and every one present saw her evident annoyance. 

The tears of disappointment came into the eyes of Lucy 
Watson, and she looked sympathizingly towards Isabel, 

K 
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which look, Isabel seeing, brought upon poor Lucy a 
rebuking frown, and a whispered ' Don't look like a fool !' 

The comnaittee then seated themselves in state, and 
told the admiring crowd that it might withdraw ; but the 
admiring crowd, charmed with the novelty of the pro- 
ceedings, preferred remaining within hearing distance of 
their representatives. 

' We must draw up a list of rules for the guidance of the 
club,' commenced the president. ' Isabel, will you kindly 
write them down as they are decided upon ; and will you, 
at the top of the paper, write that such members as do 
not choose to conform to the rules shall cease to belong 
to the club ? I think, if the others agree to it, that we 
ought to elect you secretary.' 

Everybody agreed to it, and Lucy Watson brightened up. 

Isabel started as the first rule was proposed : 

' That we shall in everything obey the orders of Mrs. 
Toogood, and enforce them upon the younger ones ; and 
when we are aware of any violation of her orders, we 
shall inform the committee of it, in order that it may be 
inquired into.' 

She hesitated before commencing to write. She half 
expected that some, if not almost all, of the girls would 
object ; but, to her surprise, there was a murmur of ap- 
proval from most of them. Only Lucy Watson glanced 
uneasily at Isabel; and Theodora Astley was quiescent. 
Isabel had not calculated upon the mutability of popu- 
larity. Florence Leigh, for the time being, was in the 
ascendant. 
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The rule was written ; and others followed, of lesser 
importance — others, of which Isabel took but little notice 
— ^until the rules grew trifling in their importance, although 
some of them were significant. For instance, there was 
one imposing a fine upon any member who spoke of or 
addressed another by her surname, showing that Florence 
Leigh was anxious to effect a revolution in the manners 
as well as the morals of the school. 

When the holiday was over, the club apparently an 
established thing, and the girls were mostly occupied in 
committing to memory their lessons for the following day, 
Theodora observed to Florence — 

'You succeeded more completely than I could have 
supposed you would. I was astonished at the readiness 
with which the girls fell into your plan. Most of all, I 
was astonished at Isabel Howard.' 

*I was not,* answered Florence Leigh, complacently. 
' I don't see why all the girls, Isabel Howard included, 
should not be open to reason and common sense. Why 
should not I influence Isabel as much as she has in- 
fluenced others ?' 

* You appear to have done so,' said Theodora ; * but I 
am surprised at it.' 

Isabel Howard did not sleep much that night. The 
events of the day had upset her. In her prayers, Theo- 
dora thanked God for the good beginning that had been 
made in the school. I am afraid that Florence Leigh did 
not do so ; but she congratulated herself upon her success. 




CHAPTER XX. 

A confidential conversation — The listener again — A midnight banquet 
— Isabel's heroics — Her reasons for joining the dub— Tarts — 
Theodora asks to go home — Mrs. Toogood shows herself in a 
new character. 

!L0RENCE and Theodora were seated together 
in the garden. It was scarcely fit weather for 
sitting out of doors ; but these girls were no 
more prudent than other girls of their age : and they 
tried to imagine it was summer, while yet it was hardly 
spring. The first class considered themselves too old to 
play at the games with which the younger children were 
occupied ; besides, it was not often that Theodora had an 
opportunity of being in the garden, and such moments 
were too precious to be lightly spent The two fiiends 
were seated in a little erection of planks, with a flooring 
of pebbles, which was stj'led ' the arbour ; * Theodora, as 
usual in her leisure moments, employed in tatting, and 
Florence holding in her hand a letter, which she had been 
reading. The eyes of the latter were filled with tears ; 
but it was not until the tears fell with a sharp little patter 
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upon the paper, that Theodora looked up and saw that 
something had vexed her companion. 

* What is it, dear?* she asked. * Is there anything in 
your letter to make you cry?* 

*No/ said Florence; *not more than usual. I have 
always the same matter to make me cry, Theo, if crying 
could be of any use.' 

Theodora looked at the speaker, then took her hand 
and caressed it. Of course, at this action of hers, Flo- 
rence's tears fell faster. 

*I very seldom have a letter from papa,' said she, 
'without feeling freshly again how lonely he must be, and 
more so than ever since he has parted with me ; but he 
could not take me to Persia with him, I should have only 
been a burden.* She stopped a minute or two, then added, 
' It brings poor mamma back to my mind, you see.' 

* Of course,' said Theodora ; * and I can feel for you 
there, Florence, having lost a parent myself.' 

*Theo,' said Florence Leigh, *I think, had I lost a 
parent, as you have, I could bear to think of it much 
better.' 

Theodora looked at her with surprise, and Florence 
said, ' Poor mamma is not dead, you know.' 

' I thought she was, you never told me — ^ commenced 
Theodora. 

* I never told any one in my life, and I would not tell 
any one but you ; but I love you, Theo, and I can trust 
you,' said Florence. * No, she is not dead; but she is 
— she is not right, dear — she is mad.* 
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Theodora looked shocked, she hardly knew what to 
say ; it seemed a matter beyond comfort ; and she could 
only press the hand upon which her own still rested, and 
murmur, * Poor Florence ! * 

Five minutes later the bell rang for reassembling in the 
schoolroom, and all the girls hurried towards the house. 

At the foot of the stairs Theodora and Florence met 
Isabel Howard ; her face was flushed, and she half closed 
her eyes, as she leant as if for support upon the banis- 
ters. 

'What is the matter? are not you well?' asked Flo- 
rence. 

* No, my head is so bad, I feel quite giddy. I have 
been lying down upstairs, and have just come down, 
hearing that horrid bell.* 

* If you are ill, had not I better tell Mrs. Toogood ? ' 
asked Florence. ' I think you had better go back to your 
bedroom ; you look ill, and I am sure the noise of the 
schoolroom will make you worse.' 

* It may be no more than a headache,' said Isabel. 

* Then I shall say you have a headache — shall I ? * 
'Thank you, perhaps it would be better,' Isabel an- 
swered ; and she turned to reascend the staircase. 

She did not go at once to her bedroom, however; 
she leant over the top of the banisters, and watched the 
figures of Florence and Theodora, until they disappeared 
into the schoolroom; when Florence gave her account 
of Isabel's health as an excuse for her absence. 

That evening there were grand doings in one of the 
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sleeping-rooms devoted to the first class. During the 
visit of Miss Terry to their room, most of the girls 
appeared to be asleep, some snored audibly; but no 
sooner did the echo of her footsteps die away down the 
uncarpeted staircase, than all six of them started up in 
bed. 

Three of the anti-clubbists, as they styled themselves, 
slept in this room — Sarah Hawkhurst, Annie Mainwaring, 
and Mary Anne Carter — besides Isabel Howard, and her 
faithful Lucy Watson, with a little girl named Ada 
Smith. 

*Now!' exclaimed Sarah Hawkhurst; *is she clean 
gone ? Well, then, where are the lucifers ?' 

The lucifers were found, and, after a moment's delay, 
a candle, which was produced from under one of the beds, 
was lighted. 

* Tallow 1' exclaimed Isabel Howard; *why did not 
you get a composite candle, at least, Lucy ? How are 
we to snuff that horrid thing?* 

' Old Staples wouldn't let me have a composite for less 
than sixpence,' answered Lucy Watson ; * and there was 
only threepence left of change. I'll snuflf it somehow.' 

* You'll set the bed-clothes on fire if you don't take care. 
Here, stick it up somewhere, can't you?' 

The candle, after a great deal of guttering and flaming, 
was stuck up ; and then Sarah Hawkhurst said — 

^ I wonder the others don't come ; we can't begin busi- 
ness without them.' 

As she spoke, the shufiling of feet was heard, and the 
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door opened, admitting Jessie Mainwaring and Jenny 
Hawkhurst, the remaining ' anti-clubbists.' 

Then Isabel Howard turned to the little girl, Ada 
Smith. ' Now, you brat/ said she, * if it had not been that 
we cannot get rid of you, I would not have had you here 
to-night, to listen to all we say.' 

* I never tell, I am sure,' said Ada. 

* You had better not. Look here, if you are a good 
girl, you shall have some of the feast ; but if ever I hear 
you say a word of anything that we do to-night, 111 give 
you such a whipping as you never had before.' 

* I shan't tell,' said Ada. * What should I tell for ? No- 
body else but you gives me halfpence for Old Staples.' 

* That is true,' said Isabel. 

* Now, Howard,' interrupted Sarah Hawkhurst, ' remem- 
ber that we join in your feast on this condition, that you 
tell us your reason for falling in with Leigh and the Saint. 
For my part, I hate humbug ; and it seems to me that you 
humbugged us all by becoming a member of this ridiculous 
club.' 

* My giving you this feast might shoV you, I should 
think, how much I respect the rules of the club,' observed 
Isabel Howard. 

* That's good ; that's very well,' said Mary Anne Carter. 

* I have set at naught all rules of the dub, and defied 
the orders of Toogood ; have I not ? Answer me ! Have 
I not?' asked Isabel with the air of a heroine. There 
was a murmur of applause ; and Lucy Watson said, * You 
have acted nobly.' And poor Lucy really believed what 
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she said, having but little knowledge of the meaning of 
her words. 

' But why did you join ?' asked Sarah Hawkhurst. 

' It was the only way of breaking this immense friend- 
ship between Leigh and Saint Theodora/ said Isabel. 

' But you have not broken it !' 

* Wait,* Isabel answered ; * and in the meanwhile I have 
shown you that I belong to the club only in name. I am 
still as much as ever one of you.' 

* You are a brick,* observed one of her hearers. 

* We should bring Terry or the " Saint" down upon us 
if we cheered,* said Sarah ; * but I vote three cheers for 
Howard, and we will imagine them given. So now to the 
feast. What have we got ?* 

Isabel was more popular than ever. There was a species 
of romance in her double dealing, proclaimed in this way, 
in her night dress, with her long dark hair streaming over 
her shoulders, and by the light of one tallow candle. 
There was a tone of self-devotion, which was only a tone, 
a sort of bandit-like daring and defiance about her, all of 
which won the girls, they could not have told why. Even 
little Ada Smith looked at her admiringly, and said — 

* I wouldn't tell of you, Howard, for anything in the 
world, because you are so pretty ; not even if there were 
no tarts.* 

The tarts became the next matter of interest. Whoever 
had been caterer for the party had had one grand leading 
idea of pastry, or else Mrs. Staples had not a great variety 
of stock. There were greasy * cocked hats,* and * rasp- 
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berry brooches,' and * cheesecakes/ Lucy Watson was 
busy setting out all these luxuries upon the foot of Isabel's 
bed. Of course there were no plates ; so the tarts were 
piled in heaps upon the quilt, and the girls took their seats 
round the edge of the bed. I am afraid they must have 
laid the foundation of nightmare by the number of tarts 
these girls ate ; and I wonder that they did not feel 
cold, seated with hardly any covering on so chilly a night 
But I doubt if school-girls feel much of such inconveni- 
ences, or often suffer from indigestion. At the commence- 
ment of the feast the chattering was rapid, although in low 
voices ; but the tongues became tired as the piles of 
pastry decreased ; and as the supper drew to a close, and 
the tallow candle burnt down almost to the end, one after 
the other lapsed into silence ; and I believe that every 
one of them was glad when the entertainment was pro- 
claimed finished, and they were all allowed to return to 
their beds. 

It was not long after this that a great blow came upon 
Theodora. She received a letter from her mother, saying 
that Gertrude had been publicly dismissed from college, 
for conduct too bad to be told of in writing. Mrs. Astley 
was completely prostrated by the misfortune, and implored 
Theodora to come to her. 

Theodora was aware that it was an unusual thing for 
one in her position to request to go home at an irregular 
time, and she knew that it was her mother's ignorance of 
the real office of a pupil teacher which allowed her to 
hope it. She did not expect for a moment that Mrs. 
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Toogood would consent to her going ; and it was with a 
very beating heart and anxious manner that, after morning 
school, she requested to be allowed to speak to the head 
of the establishment. 

Theodora made her request very simply ; but instead of 
the denial at once, which she had anticipated, Mrs. Too- 
good asked — 

* Did you say your mother is ill, Miss Astley ?' 
Theodora, without further thought, took her mother's 

letter from her pocket, and placed it in the hands of Mrs. 
Toogood. The moment she had done so, she remembered 
what it contained relative to Gertrude, and regretted having 
done so. There was no doubt about the indisposition or 
the distress of the writer ; and Mrs. Toogood cleared her 
throat before she spoke again. 

* There is no question about your duty, Miss Astley ; 
you must go to your mother. I have no doubt it is a 
bitter trial to her ; but she is quite a lady, I see by her 
writing and by her mode of expression.' 

Theodora at another time would have wondered what 
the fact of her mother's being a lady had to do with her 
performance of her duty ; but now she only remarked — 

^ I don't know if I have acted wrongly, ma'am, in 
showing you my mother's letter. I did not at the moment 
remember how much she says about Gertrude.' 

* I do not think you are wrong. Miss Astley,' Mrs. 
Toogood answered; 'and you need not fear that your 
confidence shall ever be betrayed. None ever found 
it so with me, I can assure you.' Presently Mrs. Too- 
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good said, ^ Allow me to o£fer you a glass of wine, Miss 
Astley.* 

Had Theodora only known how special a favour this 
was, reserved ordinarily for only those whom Mrs. Too- 
good delighted to honour, she would not have dreamt 
of declining it with a simple 'No, thank you, ma'am; 
indeed I would rather not.' If Miss Terry had but 
known that the glass of wine, which she would so grate- 
fully have accepted, and so humbly, and with so many 
polite speeches have drunk, had been offered to and 
refused by Theodora Astley whom she despised ! Mrs. 
Toogood merely smiled at the unworldliness of her 
companion, and gave her leave to make preparations for 
her departure as soon as she wished ; for which Theodora 
warmly thanked her. 

'What a shame it is that I have all this time been 
thinking Mrs. Toogood unfeeling, and unkind, and dis- 
agreeable, and all sorts of things!' said Theodora to 
Florence. * I am so sorry now that I ever did ! She is 
such a dear, kind old thing, and I quite love her.' 

* That's right; now go into the other extreme,' said 
Florence. *And how long are you to stop away? and 
what am I to do until you come back ? I shall hardly 
have a soul to speak to that I care about talking with.' 

* I don't know how long I shall be away, Florence ; it 
depends on my mother's health. She has never been 
strong ; and now her account of herself really makes me 
quite uncomfortable. Mrs. Toogood did not say anything 
about time.' 
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' I suppose she thought she could trust you to come 
back as soon as your mother can spare you.' 

' She does not know whether she can trust me or not/ 
said Theodora. ' She knows nothing whatever about me. 
I have hardly spoken to her beyond " Good morning " 
half a dozen times since I came here.' 

* Still, I suppose she may have eyes,' observed Florence, 
' and may be capable of using them.' 

*0h! Florence,' said Theodora, her own eyes filling 
with tears, * you do so overrate me ; you do indeed. If 
you only knew me better than you do—' She stopped, 
for some of the girls came within hearing, and the subject 
was turned. 





CHAPTER XXL 

Gertrude's ill-conduct — The Clarices — They arrive uninvited at Mrs. 
Astley's house — Specimens of vulgar young women — Their 
proposal — Mrs. Astley*s objections — Gertrude's insolence and 
defiance of authority to her mother. 

JHEODORA had expected to find her mother 
looking ill ; but she was not prepared for the 
great change in her appearance which she 
found. Mrs. Astley had been suflfering silently for a long 
time past. Of course this change was more apparent to 
one who saw Mrs. Astley after an interval ; but to every 
one it must have been plain. Yet Gertrude affected not 
to see it, and indignantly attacked Theodora on the day 
of her return. 

* She is not half so ill as she pretends,' said she. * Now 
that you are home, she will make you believe all sorts of 
things. And as to me, my leaving school has nothing to 
do with her illness.' 

' Gertrude,' said Theodora, ' I think the way you speak 
of mamma is perfectly dreadful and wicked. I believe 
your leaving school, and your whole conduct, has a great 
deal to do with her illness.' 
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* Do you ? And who cares what you think, I should 
like to know?' said Gertrude with her customary rude- 
ness. 'As if I was going to stay at a disgusting school ! * 
continued she. * Not if I could get away, you may be 
sure. I did it on purpose ; for I knew I should be kicked 
out. 1*11 tell you what I did—' 

* I don't wish to hear,* said Theodora. 

*Then you shall hear, Miss Propriety. I called old 
Mother Vincent a beast, and several other little words; 
and I threw Johnson's Dictionary at her when she said I 
didn't know my lesson — as if / was going to learn lessons ; 
and I—' 

' I tell you, Gertrude, I don't want to hear. I have no 
doubt you behaved as badly as you could ; and I think 
you are a very wicked girl.' 

Gertrude made a hideous face at her sister, and capered 
about the room ; then, seeing from the window two girls 
passing by, she exclaimed, *Ohl there are the Clarkesl 
Don't tell mamma I am gone with them.' And, seizing 
her hat, she clapped it on her head, and ran after the 
strangers. 

Theodora looked from the window after ' the Clarkes.' 
They were vulgar-looking, red-faced girls, dressed in ill 
taste ; and, as her sister joined them, she could not help 
thinking that she formed a contrast to them in appear- 
ance ; for Gertrude was tall, and slight, and like a lady, 
notwithstanding her unladylike sentiments. 

* How pretty she is ! ' thought Theodora. * I wish she was 
not such a naughty girl. I wonder who those Clarkes are !' 
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Just then her mother slowly entered the room — so 
slowly and feebly that Theodora did not hear her, until 
she was near herself. She turned from the window, and 
went and kissed her. 

*God bless you, my child!' said Mrs. Astley. *You 
are a dear good girl to come to me, Theo.' 

Theodora placed her mother comfortably in a chair, 
and Mrs. Astiey asked — 

* Of what were you thinking when I came in?' 

* I was thinking how very pretty Gertrude is, mother.' 

* Yes, I suppose she is pretty ; everybody says so, and, 
what is worse, tfeUs her so. She was always a pretty child. 
Where is she, Theo ? I thought she was here with you. 
Never mind, my dear; the room is more quiet without 
her. So long as she is not with those Clarkes, it does not 
matter.' 

* Who are the Clarkes ?' asked Theo, colouring crimson 
at her knowledge that Gertrude was at the moment with 
them. 

* They are people who have come since you left home 
— ^vulgar people. I don't know who or what they are,' 
answered Mrs. Astley. * There are two girls, who are 
very objectionable indeed. Gertrude knows my dislike to 
them: indeed, I scarcely know how she made their ac- 
quaintance ; but, finding that she had done so, I forbade 
her becoming intimate with them. My orders, however, 
might as well be spoken to the winds as to Gertrude. 
She is, I know, very frequently with the Clarkes, and their 
influence has made her even worse than she was before.' 
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Theodora was silent, for there was nothing satisfactory 
to be said ; and Mrs. Astley resumed — 

.\ They have not yet made an entrance into this house ; 
and I hope Gertrude will not be so lost to all regard for 
my wishes as to invite them in.' 

Theodora hoped so too. She little knew how soon the 
hope was to be brought to an end. 

Gertrude returned after an interval of an hour, but said 
nothing of where she had been ; and her mother, probably 
to avoid giving her an opportunity of behaving ill, did not 
question her. 

The following morning, while all were seated in the 
only sitting-room the little cottage afforded, Theodora 
hearing Edith and Alice's lessons, in order to save her 
mother the trouble, there came a noise of loud voices, 
and footsteps along the gravel walk of the garden. Ger- 
trude tossed her head defiantly, but changed colour as 
she recognised the voices. Mrs. Astley half rose. Had 
there been another room into which the visitors could be 
shown, she would have desired that they should be ushered 
elsewhere; but she recollected, just in time, that there was 
no such escape, and she glanced reprovingly at Gertrude. 

*Well,' said Gertrude in a loud voice, and laughing, 
' I can't help it if they choose to come. I am sure I have 
never asked them ; but they said last night that they must 
come and have a stare at Theodora.' At the same mo- 
ment Gertrude opened the door, saying, * You can come 
in here. We have only this one room, you know, and 
you mustn't mind all this litter.' 
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* Oh ! how funny ! ' exclaimed one of the Miss Clarkes. 
The next minute they both flounced into the room, 

and, going straight up to Mrs. Astley, who had risen and 
bowed rather stifiiy to them, they held out their great 
hands, saying — 

*We thought we wouldn't stand upon ceremony any 
longer, though you have not called upon us ; but we may 
just as well be good friends for all that — ^as Gertrude and 
us are tfze^/ friends ; ain't we, Gertrude?' 

Gertrude laughed rather nervously. Perhaps she did 
not feel very proud of her * awful friends,' when she saw 
them in contrast to her mother and sister. Then the Miss 
Clarkes turned to Theodora, sajdng — 

* Oh ! this is Theodora, of course. We have heard 
plenty about you; haven't we, Loo?' And she actually 
winked her eye at her sister. ^ You are one of the 
"goodies," it seems. I hope you won't be shocked at 
me and Loo. We don't pretend to be goodies.' 

*Will you not take a seat?' asked Mrs. Astley, con- 
straining herself from duty to be courteous to her very 
obnoxious visitors. 

*Loo' was already seated, and chattering rapidly to 
Gertrude. 

* Now, I'll tell you what we came about,' recommenced 
the elder Miss Clarke, turning to Mrs. Astley, and plump- 
ing herself into a chair, which Edith had brought for her, 
without even a * thank you.' * You must do it, so it is of 
no use saying no ; and so I tell you beforehand. There 
is a jolly circus come into the town this morning. It will 
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only be here two days, and Gertrude must go with us. 
She can't come to no harm.' 

Miss Clarke, in her excitement, had forgotten her 
grammar more than usual, and had dropped all the h's 
in the foregoing sentence. 

'I cannot allow Gertrude to go,* said Mrs. Astley 
quietly. 

* Why ? What is your reason ?' asked Miss Loo rudely. 
* Think circuses wicked, perhaps. That's Theodore^ s 
doing, I'll be bound. Well, it is uncommon envious 
of her, if she persuades you against her sister's going, 
because she is too good to go herself. What is your 
reason ?' 

' I do not think it necessary to explain my reasons to 
everybody,' answered Mrs. Astley. 

* You might just as well let me go, mamma,' burst out 
Gertrude. * It is very disagreeable of you. I never have 
any fun at all ; and I want to go. It is a shame. I say 
it is a shame that I should not be allowed to go.' 

The two Miss Clarkes laughed, and one of them said, 
'Here's a spurt! What a plucky little thing she is!' 
Then, turning to Theodora, she said, *0f course you 
have heard of her calling her schoolmistress names, and 
flinging the book at her head. Was it not rich ? I would 
have given worlds to have seen it. I do admire Gertrude, 
I must say; she has such spirit!' 

* I shall go to the circus,' resumed Gertrude. 

* We will not talk about it now, Gertrude,' said Mrs. 
Astley, trembling with agitation and weakness. 
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*But we will talk about it!' returned Gertrude vehe- 
mently. *I won't be put off in this way. I want to 
know your reason, as Loo Clarke says.' 

' Oh ! here's a fine noise !' exclaimed the last-mentioned 
individual. 'Come on, Carry; we had best trot;' and 
in another moment the two Miss Clarkes were running 
down the garden walk. 

* Now, mamma,' continued Gertrude, in the same tone 
as before, * what reason have you for my not going to the 
circus ? I am sure papa has been dead quite long enough 
for you not to make that an excuse.' 

Theodora started with horror at Gertrude's unfeeling 
allusion ; but poor Mrs. Astley must have been used to 
such cruel speeches, for she answered gently— 

* It is not your father's death, Gertrude, that I should 
bring forward as a reason for your not going ; it is that I 
do not choose you to go to a circus, or anywhere, with 
my sanction, with those two girls. They are not fit com- 
panions for you, or any lady.' 

*Who else is there to go with me?' asked Gertrude. 
* You won't ; and I suppose Theo won't.' 

*You should say, with regard to me, cannot instead of 
won't, Gertrude. You know that I could no more endure 
such a fatigue than I could walk half a dozen miles ; and 
of course Theo is no protection for you. She can no 
more go alone than you can.' 

* Of course she can't ; and you can't if you won't,' re- 
torted Gertrude. * But I shall go to the circus. I shall go 
with the Clarkes.' 
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'Gertie!' exclaimed Theodora, shocked beyond expres- 
sion at her sister. 

' You just mind your own business, and hold your 
tongue, Theo I' said Gertrude. 

* Gertrude, I forbid your going,* said Mrs. Astley. 
Gertrude left the room, walked lip to her bedroom, and 

slammed the door. Then Mrs. Astley laid her head upon 
the table, and cried. Theodora felt distressed for her 
mother, and disgusted with Gertrude. She scarcely knew 
what to say, when, in the midst of Mrs. Astley*s emotion, 
Mr. Morgan came in. He had not yet seen Theodora ; 
but his welcome and greetings were cut short by the sight 
of her mother, and he asked, in a subdued voice, what 
was the matter. 

' Gertrude,' answered Theodora, not caring to enter into 
explanations about her sister's conduct. 

* Gertrude deserves to be shut up in her room and kept 
on bread and water for a week,' said Mr. Morgan. * She 
is a bad girl, and not worth distressing yourself about, my 
dear Mrs. Astley. But is it anything new? What has 
she done now?' 

Theodora would have avoided answering the question ; 
but Mrs. Astley rapidly detailed the circumstances of the 
circus, and of Gertrude's impertinence. 

* I would not let her go to the circus if there were twenty 
respectable people ready to take her,' answered Mr. Morgan, 
as Mrs. Astley concluded with a regret that she could not 
find any one who would with propriety take Gertrude to 
the show. * She ought not to be allowed to go to a circus 
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for the next six years. I think, if you will allow me, Mrs. 
Astley, I will just go up to her room, and have a talk 
with her. It is too bad that she should upset you in 
this way.' 

* Well, my dear Mr. Morgan,' said Mrs. Astley, * I think 
perhaps that you might influence her more than any one 
else. If she has cause to respect any one, she has reason 
to respect you.' 

Mr. Morgan looked at Theodora, thinking of the many 
times he had received impudence instead of respect on 
the part of Gertrude ; but he, all the same, left the room 
with the intention of striving to bring the refractory girl 
to reason. Mrs. Astley and Theodora heard the doctor's 
footsteps ascending the stair, then stop at Gertrude's door; 
but instead of entering the room, the footsteps returned 
by the way they had gone, and Mr. Morgan reappeared at 
the sitting-room door. He looked very blank as Mrs. 
Astley and Theodora glanced at him. 

* She is gone,' he said. * The cunning little wench must 
have crept past this door to avoid our hearing her. Never 
mind, Mrs. Astley, I will follow her. It is many years 
since I have been to a circus ; but I'll go this evening if 
I never go again.* 

*How kind you are!' murmured Mrs. Astley; and the 
next moment Mr. Morgan was gone. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

Mr. Morgan goes to the circus—The vulgar behaviour of the Miss 
Clarkes — Miss Carry's hat — Mr. Morgan argues with Gertnulc, 
but without effect. 

HILE Mrs. Astley and Theodora were anxiously 
thinking about Gertrude, Mr. Morgan walked 
to the neighbouring town, a distance of about 
a mile from Chatterton, and entered the tent where was 
held the circus. Amidst the crowd of heads and bonnets, 
at first he had some little difficulty in recognising Ger- 
trude ; but, afler a while, he distinguished the red bold 
faces of the Clarkes, surmounted by very small hats 
and very large green feathers. He made his way to the 
spot where they were sitting; and no sooner did they 
catch sight of him, than they both screamed at him at 
once — 

* Why, if here 2iin*t the doctor ! Here's fun I Come 
and sit alongside of us ; do, Mr. Morgan, now,' exclaimed 
Miss Carry. 

* Well, I never I Here's doings, for the doctor to come 
to a circus I Won't I tell Mrs. Astley of you, and Theo- 
dora? they'll never speak to you again.' 
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Mr. Morgan laughed, and answered, ' Here, make room 
for me between you young ladies. Gertrude, sit a little 
closer,' and he took his place by Gertrude Astley, and 
began talking to her about the performance. 

But the Miss Clarkes would not allow themselves to 
be shut out from the conversation. They chattered, and 
laughed, and screamed, constantly calling upon Gertrude 
and Mr. Morgan to share in their enthusiasm, so that 
every one in the tent could see that they formed one 
party. 

When the circus was at an end, Mr. Morgan drew 
Gertrude's arm through one of his ; whereupon Miss 
Caroline Clarke immediately took possession of the other. 

* Oh ! come, that is not fair,' said Mr. Morgan. * You 
must not leave your sister to walk by herself.' 

* Oh ! never mind ; we'll all walk together,' answered 
Miss Louisa ; and she ran round to the other side of Ger- 
trude, and linked her arm into hers. 

* We shall be blocking up the way,' said Mr. Morgan, 
trying to turn the subject into a joke, although he felt 
ashamed of the bold vulgar girls he was walking with. 
* I am afraid it is actionable to walk four abreast.' 

* Oh ! I don't care if it is,' shouted Miss Louisa. * I 
think it is great fun. I am glad you came, Doctor ; for 
now we can make as much noise as we like without being 
spoken to.' 

'I don't know that you can, though, even with my 
protection. Miss Louisa. Don't try to make more than 
you are making at present, pray.' 
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Louisa Clarke burst out into a louder laugh than any 
of her preceding ones. Now, if there is one thing more 
unpleasant than another in a young woman, it is a rude 
boisterous laugh. There is no sound in the world so 
pretty as girls' laughter, to my mind ; but Miss Clarke's 
laugh was unrestrained and unmusical in the extreme. 
Each time she burst out afresh Mr. Morgan shuddered ; 
and it was a relief to him when they were clear of the 
streets of the town, and on the country road to Chatter- 
ton. They did not advance 'so much of their way, how- 
ever, without a misadventure. Turning a comer. Miss 
Carry's smart hat and feather whisked off her head, and 
blew down the street. She gave a scream of horror, and 
stood staring in a way to attract the notice of every one. 
Several rude men and boys stopped and gazed at her, and 
laughed and made remarks aloud ; while her sister Miss 
Louisa exclaimed — 

* Serve you right. Carry ! I told you again and again 
to put a 'lastic on to it ; but you are that idle that one 
may as well speak to a toad.' 

Mr. Morgan had run after the hat, which he had some 
difficulty in recovering, for the wind kept catching it and 
blowing it, sometimes trundling like a hoop along the 
dirty pavement, sometimes hopping along the street, with 
the long feather blowing out straight from it. At length 
it stopped against the grating of a gutter ; and he picked 
it up, covered with dirt, and draggled, and, returning on 
his way, delivered it to Miss Clarke. He was not sur- 
prised, but very much disgusted, to find her and her sister 
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vehemently talking over the performances of the circus 
with two young men of the town — the son of the butcher, 
and his cousin, a linendraper*s boy. Gertrude Astley 
stood apart, looking proudly indignant, while the young 
women and the young men — ^who were very well matched 
in appearance and manners — joked together, sometimes 
evidently at Gertrude's expense. 

As soon as Mr. Morgan made his appearance, the men 
moved away, raising their hats in a flirting manner to the 
Clarkes, who shouted after them some concluding witti- 
cism, and then making a most deferential bow to Ger- 
trude, who took no notice of them whatever. 

' So, you see, we have had some gentlemen with us, 
Doctor,' said Miss Carry. *We haven't been wasting 
our time in your absence.' 

Mr. Morgan felt too much annoyed to give her any 
answer; but he handed her the hat. It was received 
with a positive howl of grief; and Miss Carry sobbed 
out, as soon as she could control herself sufficiently to 
speak — 

*It is quite spoilt. Why didn't you catch it sooner? 
You might just as well — Oh ! what shall I do? It's my 
best 'at, my very best 'at, and cost eight and sixpence, 
and the feather alone was five shillings. Boo ! hoo ! ' 

Mr. Morgan was so ashamed of this exhibition, as it 
was gradually drawing a crowd of dirty children round 
the afflicted one, who felt interested, naturally, in seeing a 
grown-up woman behave as foolishly as one of themselves, 
that he could only use all his endeavours and persuasions 
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to get Miss Clarke to move on, the which she consented to 
do after a time, scolding at and quarrelling with her sister 
the whole way about having or not having put a *lastic in 
her 'at ; and crying and sobbing all the time like a great 
overgrown baby, until her naturally high-coloiu:ed face was 
scarlet, and her features swollen and blistered with tears. 

Mr. Morgan was only too thankful when they arrived 
at the house where the Miss Clarkes lived, and he could 
leave them at the gate. When they were out of sight, his 
feelings could no longer be kept down, and he said to 
Gertrude — 

* Well, I hope you had reason to be proud of your vulgar 
friends to-night, Gertrude. I have hitherto imagined that 
you were a lady ; you will not continue like one long, if 
you are to associate intimately with the Miss Clarkes and 
their friends.' 

Gertrude had, in her heart, felt very much ashamed of 
her companions ; but as soon as Mr. Morgan commenced 
the subject, her proud spirit took offence at what she con- 
sidered his interference, and she answered — 

*The Clarkes are very nice, good-tempered girls, and 
I like them very much. It is not necessary, because I 
know them, that I should know butcher-boys and linen- 
drapers. I shall tell them that they are not fit com- 
panions for them.* 

* Then you will speak without knowing anything about 
it, Gertrude. Butcher-boys, as you call them, are just 
their proper companions; for the Clarkes' father was a 
butcher.' 
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* How do you know?' asked Gertrude, getting very red. 
* I don't believe it,' resumed she, rudely. * Carry herself 
told me that her father was a man of consequence, and 
kept his carriage.* 

' So do most butchers, my dear, for carrying about their 
meat You seem to be an apt pupil of the Miss Clarkes, 
I must say, Gertrude, for you are becoming vulgar- 
minded. However, you may believe me or not as you 
choose. Doctors hear all sorts of things, you know ; and 
I tell you that the Clarkes are not fit associates for your 
father's daughter.' 

Gertrude sulked for a time, then she said — 

' I thought you always preached, you good people, that 
birth is of no consequence so long as people do right ; 
they may be as vulgar as they like.' 

Mr. Morgan laughed. ' What a wrong-headed, perverse 
little maid you are, Gertie ! If the Clarkes were quiet, 
well-behaved, modest girls, I am sure neither your dear 
mother nor I should find fault with you for associating with 
them, and neither of us should stop to inquire whether 
their father had chanced to be a butcher or a baronet. 
So long as the world continues, Gertrude, there must be 
distinctions of class ; and these distinctions arise and are 
kept up by the differences of minds and manners. If 
the son or daughter of a butcher is a gentleman or lady 
in mind and manners, such may join themselves to the 
class above them without much question ; but such young 
women as the Clarkes can never be in any degree lady- 
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like, and are fit only for the company of their equals in 
station. Do you understand me ? * 

Gertrude understood him perfectly well ; but she did 
not choose to admit it, so she answered — 

'I understand you have a special spite against these 
unfortunate Clarices ; and you are excessively inconsistent, 
I think ; for I have seen you myself shake hands with the 
filthiest beggars, whom I wouldn't speak to.' 

* I don't think they were beggars, though, Gertrude, 
although they may have been very poor,' answered Mr. 
Morgan gently. * And whether you consider me incon- 
sistent or no, I tell you that I should be ashamed of 
myself if I would not give my hand to any honest man 
or woman, although they might be of the very poorest. 
Cannot you understand that a day labourer in his position 
is as much to be respected as a gentleman in his ? It is 
only when they affect to be above what they are in reality 
that they are despicable.' 

' No, I don't understand you at all,' answered Gertrude, 
rudely; *and I think you are very ridiculous. I don't 
care a bit what you say; I shall do as I choose; so 
there ! ' 

Mr. Morgan sighed. * It is of no use to talk to you, my 
dear, I see. I only hope, Gertrude, that you will see what 
a very self-willed, foolish child you are, before you bring 
the consequences of your folly on yourself.' 

* Thank you ; you are very kind,' said she, intending to 
be witty in Miss Clarke's style j * but I am no longer a 
child, I beg to remind you.' 
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* I can quite well remember the day and hour of your 
birth, my dear,' replied Mr. Morgan, * and your youth is 
the only excuse you have for your perverseness. Don't 
try to make me forget even that excuse, Gertrude.' 

To Gertrude's surprise Mr. Morgan's eyes were filled 
with tears as he spoke ; but this proof of his interest in 
her, which ought to have touched her, had the contrary 
effect. They had reached her mother's cottage, and as 
they stopped, she said — 

* Here we are, and here is an end of the sermon, thank 
goodness. Good-night. Oh ! by-the-bye, won't you come 
in?' 

* No, thank you,' said he, smiling at her rudeness, and 
he watched her sadly until she slammed the hall door 
after her, and ran up at once to her bedroom without a 
word to her mother or sister. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mrs. Staples visits Prospect Houfic — Isabel's plot is being carried 
out — The old woman enters into the scheme — Isabel's ready 
falsehood— Her artful conduct to Florence Leigh, who is 
deceived by her — A bad exchange of friends. 




'EANWHILE,' at Prospect House, Theodora's 
absence was Isabel Howard's opportunity. 
One morning, in the half- hour which was 
allowed for the garden between breakfast and the open- 
ing of school, Isabel leant against a low brick wall, which 
bounded Mrs. Toogood's premises. On the other side 
of the wall there was a lane, shut in from observation 
by a hedge. Isabel knew well that she had no right tp 
be there; for the girls were forbidden to go beyond a 
certain line in the garden. She had watched her oppor- 
tunity, and had crept along behind the screen of the 
bushes until she had reached this spot; and now she 
constantly looked behind her in a quick, nervous way, 
as if listening for some signal j for she had placed Lucy 
Watson at the boundary to watch; and Lucy was pro- 
vided with a dog-whistle, the which she was instructed 
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to sound should there be any necessity for Isabel's return, 
or should the school-bell ring without her hearing it 

On the other side of the wall there stood an old woman 
with a large open basket upon one arm, and another of 
the same kind, full of most disgusting-looking specimens 
of pastry, stood upon the ground at her feet. She was 
well dressed, but dirty and disreputable in appearance; 
and her hands and face looked as if it was a long time 
since they had been washed. 

' Now Mrs. Staples,* said Isabel, — ^for this was the iden- 
tical * Mother Staples* of whom we have several times 
heard, — * you know I have always been a good friend to 
you; haven't I, now?* 

*So you have, Miss Howard,* answered the woman. 
* I*d be the last to say as you haven't, my dear. Bless 
your bright eyes ; you've a pretty face, my dear, there's 
no mistake about that.' 

* Never mind my face, said Isabel, but looking at the 
same time pleased with the flattery. * I want to remind 
you that but for me, you would never have got any custom 
here.* 

' No, my dear, that's true : you've stood my friend many 
a time,' said Mrs. Staples. 

'And I've bought pounds and pounds worth of things 
of you; haven't I?* 

Mrs. Staples looked doubtful about the 'pounds and 
pounds worth ;* so, after a pause, she said in a wheedling 
tone of voice— 

* What is it you want, dearie ?' 
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*' I only want you to do one thing/ said Isabel, colouring 
at finding that the cunning old woman had at once seen 
through her design. * I only want you to say something 
for me ;' and, as she spoke, she reached her hand over the 
wall, and put -a half-crown into the hand of Mrs. Staples. 

* Lawks I I'll say anything you please, my beauty ! 
What is it as you wants of your Staples ?* 

* Perhaps you have heard that we have a new girl— at 
least not very new now ; but she has never been seen 
by you — Miss Leigh.' 

The old woman nodded. 

* Well, she is a prim, stuck-up thing,' continued Isabel, 

* and thinks everything dreadfully wicked. She has made 
up her mind to tell Toogood about you, and stop your 
coming here ; so I warn you.' 

* Drat her 1' murmured Mrs. Staples. 

*0f course I don't wish that to happen,' continued 
Isabel, with almost as much cunning as the old woman ; 

* for I think it would be a shame to stand in the way of 
honest trade.' 

* To be sure, to be sure, my dear Miss Howard ; and 
what would you have me do now?' asked Mrs. Staples. 

* Well,' said Isabel, * this Miss Leigh will take the first 
opportunity of speaking to you, the first time she sees you.' 

* But I shall keep out of her way, my dear.' 

* No, no,' said Isabel ; * you must not do that If you 
will act as I tell you, it will be all right. Say that you 
have been encouraged in coming here by all the most 
well-behaved of the girls, and that you had not the least 

M 
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idea that bringing and selling things were contraiy to the 
orders of Mrs. Toogood.' • 

Mrs. Staples winked her eye and chuckled. 

*Then mention the name of Miss Astley. Say she 
encouraged you by constantly buying tatting cotton.' 

* Miss Astley r objected Staples. * I never see her that 
I knows on, my dear.' 

'Well, it's all the same,' said Isabel, impatiently. 
'Astley employed another girl to get the cotton; but it 
comes to the same thing. Besides, Astley is gone home 
now, so that it can't much signify. Remember I have 
been your best friend in the school, and if you do as I 
wish you, I shall not forget it* 

* I'll say it, dearie ; leastways, what is it I am to say?' 
Isabel rapidly repeated her instructions; and, as she 

heard the call agreed upon — ^the whistle blown by Lucy 
Watson — she added — 

*Now, do understand; and remember to say what I 
tell you, or you will find your trade here at an end.' 

She ran back to the garden in the same way as she 
had left it. The girls had mostly gathered round the 
entrance door, where they stood chattering, as if in these 
few last moments they had everything to say which they 
might have said during the last half-hour, and waiting for 
what was called the little bell, which was a notice that 
Mrs. Toogood was about to enter the schoolroom. 

'Where have you been, Howard?' asked Mary Anne 
Carter. 'We have been shouting after you all over the 
place.' 
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Isabel jerked her head towards the field. 

*Got anything?* asked Mary Anne. 

*No.* 

' Not even a lollypop for your faithful friend ?* 

Isabel laughed and shook her head. 

* Why, what had become of you, Isabel ?' asked Florence 
Leigh. 

' I have been at the other end of the garden, in the 
arbour, and I fell asleep,* answered Isabel Howard. * They 
say they have been shouting for me.* 

* Rather an odd hour of the day to go to sleep, you 
lazybones,* said Florence Leigh laughingly. 

' I had a bad night/ answered Isabel, with the greatest 
coolness. Lying came very easily to her of late ; she had 
had so much practice. 

Two of her schoolfellows, and companions of her bed- 
room, put their heads together and laughed, and one said 
to the other — 

'I believe she slept like a top all night through. I 
know I heard her snoring several times when I awoke. 
She is a clever girl. I am quite sure that last was a 
cram.* 

' Cram,* you must understand, was the fashionable word 
for a falsehood. 

Isabel overheard the last remark, although the rest of her 
companions did not ; and, far from being offended at the 
aspersion on her truth, she turned round to Sarah Hawk- 
hurst and Annie Mainwaring, who were the speakers, and 
made a face, and smiled, as if she had been detected in 
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doing something very clever. You see at what a low ebb 
the morals of these girls were. 

The next moment the little bell tinkled out, and there 
was a general rush to the schoolroom. It was on that 
same afternoon that Florence Leigh walked up and down 
one of the garden paths alone. Several of the girls glanced 
at her as she passed, but none offered ^o join her. Few 
were sufficiently intimate with her to volunteer their com- 
pany unasked; and everybody could observe that there 
was something more than usual which had distressed her. 

It was the day whereon the mails from Persia were 
delivered ; and Florence, as usual, had received a letter, 
which, by the girls, was supposed to be from her father. 

Isabel Howard had also been unusually silent from the 
time she had seen the delivery of the foreign letter to 
Florence. Now she watched her for a time as she passed 
up and down the path ; then, as if suddenly taking a re- 
solution, she walked up to Florence and joined her. 

* Poor Florence !' said she, after she had walked by her 
side for a minute or two, and had placed her arm within 
that of the other girL * Poor dear girl ! You think, per- 
haps, because I am so full of rattle and nonsense that I 
don't feel for you ; but I do indeed, Florence Leigh. It 
must be so very hard to bear.' 

* \Vhat do you mean ?* asked Florence. * What do you 
mean ? ' 

* Now I hope I have not said anything to annoy you,' 
said Isabel, appearing shocked at her own impulsiveness, 
and then lapsing into silence. 
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^You have said too much to hold your tongue now, 
Miss Howard,* observed Florence haughtily. 

* Oh, dear me I* exclaimed Isabel. * I wish I had never 
spoken. And you call me " Miss Howard," which sounds 
so unkind, Florence. But indeed I would never have 
alluded to the subject, if I had not thought that most of 
the girls have been told of it.' 

*What subject?' asked Florence. *I wish you would 
explain yourself.* 

Isabel lowered her voice. * I thought,' said she, * that 
you might be glad to know that some one, at least, sym- 
pathises with you, instead of making it a matter of gossip, 
or I would not have spoken, indeed I would not, Florence 
— I mean about your poor mother.' 

*What have you heard about my mother?' asked Flo- 
rence, turning very pale and setting her lips. 

* Only what Theodora Astley told me and the rest ; but 
it may not be true,' answered Isabel, with her eyes on 
the ground. * True or not, it has often made me feel sorry 
for you when I have seen you look unhappy, as you do 
to-day.* 

* Did Theodora Astley tell you what I said to her 
about my mother?* asked Florence Leigh, looking Isabel 
full in the face. 

Isabel did not feel very comfortable under her fixed 
look j but she was of dark complexion, and did not show 
blushing so easily as most ; and she hoped that her com- 
panion did not notice her change of colour as she answered, 
' Yes.* 
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*I could not have believed it/ burst out Florence. 
' How wicked ! How treacherous ! How deceitful !' 
' You do not know Theodora Astley,' answered Isabel. 

* Did not it ever strike you as strange, that when you came 
here first, she had not a friend in the school?' 

* I thought you were all against her,' said Florence ; 

* and I thought you were very cruel. Can it be possible 
that she has deceived me? I can hardly believe it I 
cannot bear to believe it' 

* As you please, Miss Leigh,' said Isabel, with a look of 
hurt pride. * She deceived me, and so I can more easily 
believe that she might do the same in your case. But 
do not take my word for it, I beg. There's Watson — I 
mean Lucy.' 

' I beg your pardon, Isabel,' said Florence, sympathiz- 
ing with her companion's supposed wounded feeling. ' I 
beg your pardon ; but it is so difficult to throw away all 
at once my confidence in a friend. I have loved Theo- 
dora Astley.' 

' I know you have, dear,' answered Isabel ; * and it is 
that which has prevented me from telling you what sort 
of a girl she is long ago. I should never have told you 
had not this come out to-day by accident. I always think, 
as we learn in the poem, " Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis 
folly to be wise.'" 

* I don't know,' mused Florence. * In a case of this 
kind, I might have involved myself in further difficulties 
had I told other things, beside that to which you alluded, 
to Theodora Astley. Oh, I cannot bear to think that 
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she betrayed mel* said Florence, with a fresh burst of 
feeling, the tears starting to her eyes. 

Lucy Watson had obeyed the call of her superior, and 
was all this while hovering at a little distance. Now 
Isabel said to her— 

* Lucy, who told you that of which you were speaking 
last night — about Miss Leigh's poor mamma? I will not 
mention exactly what I mean ; you understand.' 

Lucy did understand, for she had been primed before- 
hand by Isabel Howard, and she answered — 

* Theodora Astley.* 

Florence again turned pale, but it was with suppressed 
anger, and Isabel said — 

< That's all I want to ask. Tell Sarah Hawkhurst I 
want to speak to her.' 

Lucy disappeared; and presently Sarah came leaping 
towards them, quite unsuspicious of what was in the wind, 
calling out — 

* Hullo 1 what is it? Who wants me? Oh ! Howard ! 
Well, what's your pleasure?' 

Isabel looked grave and sad, and, turning to Florence 
Leigh, she said — 

'Ask her yourself/ for she was half afraid that Sarah 
might blurt out the truth ; and she knew she had come 
to the most dangerous point in her wicked game. 

*Ask me what? What have I done? Please 'm, I 
haven't been and gone and done nothin',' said Sarah, 
pretending to cry. 

*Who told you,' said Florence very slowly, *a report 
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which seems to be about the school, relative to my 
mother ?' 

Sarah glanced at Isabel, who just raised her eyes, and 
shook her head slowly. 

* Tell me at once,* said Florence again. 

* No, I shan't,' answered Sarah. * I am not a blab, 
whatever I am. I never tell tales. It is enough that I 
heard it from a friend of yours; though, I am sure, it 
makes no difference to me, or, I should think, to any- 
body, whether your mother is in a madhouse or no. I 
am sure I don't care.' 

*Miss Leigh insists upon knowing,' observed Isabel 
Howard judiciously. 

* Then Miss Leigh may insist until she is black in the 
face,' elegantly retorted Miss Hawkhurst. *I am not 
going to be bullied into anything; and I have said I 
shan't tell. You know, Howard, that I never betray a 
friend. I think it is mean ; and I hate meanness.' And 
Sarah skipped away in the same manner as she had, 
come. 

* Would you like to ask Mary Anne Carter?' said 
Isabel. 

* No, no ; that is quite enough. I only wish to hear 
no more of it,' said Florence. ' And, Isabel, I apologize to 
you for not believing your bare word, without referring 
to any of the other girls.' • 

* Oh ! it was but natural,' said Isabel. ' Don't apologize, 
dear Florence ; but you will believe me for the future, will 
you not? You will trust me, and let me love you ?' 
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Florence leant forward and kissed the treacherous girl ; 
and then, in her disappointment, and sorrow, and excite- 
ment, she put her arms round Isabel Howard's neck, and 
burst into passionate tears. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

Florence Leigh is brought into contact with Mrs. Staples — The old 
woman acts her part well — Florence led astray — She determines 
henceforth to throw off Theodora. 

[HE next thing to be done was to manage an 
interview between Florence Leigh and Mrs. 
Stiaples; for here was a difficulty. Florence 
knew, as did all the girls, that it was against the rules to 
leave the boundary hedge of the garden. In order to 
bring about this interview, Isabel was obliged to have 
another private conversation with the old woman, at the 
cost of another half-crown ; and, at an hour then arranged, 
upon the following afternoon, as Florence had walked 
close to the hedge with Isabel, a succession of short 
coughs was heard. 

' Why, what is that ?* said Isabel, as if startled by the 
sound. 

' It seems like some one on the other side of the hedge,' 
Florence answered. * How could any one have got there ? 
I will go to the comer and see.* 

' No, no ; pray don't,' said Isabel, catching her by the 
arm. * It might be a tramp.' 
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But Florence was already running to the comer she 
had spoken of, and Isabel, as if with reluctance, followed 
her. They could see distinctly, crouching under the hedge, 
the figure of a woman. 

'What do you want here?* asked Florence, in a loud 
voice. *What business have you in this field? If you 
don't go away directly, I will summon the lady of the 
house, and have you turned out.' 

* Hush, Florence, perhaps she may be insolent to you. 
Oh ! it is Mrs. Staples ; and she is crying, poor old thing ! ' 
said Isabel. 

Florence changed her tone in a moment, as she saw the 
cunning old woman hold her dirty-coloured handkerchief 
to her face, and she said — 

* Come nearer. What is the matter with you ? You 
ought not to be here at all, you know. What have you to 
say, Mrs. Staples?' 

Mrs. Staples had been well schooled, for the first thing 
she said, after rapidly drying her eyes, was — 

* Well, I am sure I am glad to my heart to see your 
pretty face once more. Miss Howard; it is a long long 
time since I have seen you.* 

* You know, Mrs. Staples,' answered Isabel, demurely, 
* that we have resolved to buy nothing more without Mrs. 
Toogood's permission. It was very thoughtless and wrong 
of us to encourage you as we did ; but we hope we shall 
do so no more.' 

Mrs. Staples gave a very prolonged sigh, approaching to 
a groan, as she answered, with a slow shake of the head — 
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* Oh ! you are a good young lady, and alius was, Miss 
Howard ; and I am sure I wouldn't be the one to temp* 
you into breaking of Mrs. Toogood's orders ; but it do 
come hard on a honest woman, who has but her little 
tarts and bits of things, and what not, whereby to make 
a living — it do come hard, Miss Howard 1' 

And Mrs. Staples wept afresh, or rather feigned to 
weep. She was an old woman, and Florence Leigh felt 
sorry for her, so she gave her a shilling. 

'Bless you!' said Mrs. Staples enthusiastically. 'Bless 
your kind, pretty face ! May you never know what it is to 
want a crust ! Hunger is a sharp thorn, my dear.' 

' Are you so poor, then ? ' asked Florence, in some sur- 
prise, looking at the dress of the speaker. 

' Poor ! that I am, missy. Not that I need be, if just 
debts was paid. But it isn't every one with a pretty face 
as considers the dues of the poor tart-woman, though I 
wouldn't be the one to be saying nought again the absent ; 
which some people they don't pay for things as they has.' 

* I don't quite understand you,' said Florence Leigh ; 
and it was no wonder, seeing how ambiguous Mrs. Staples' 
mode of expression was. 

* Law ! p'raps she may be a friend of yourn, my dear ; 
and I wouldn't be the one for to separate between you, 
not if it was ever so,' said the old woman again. 

' I hope I have no friends who do not pay their debts,' 
said Florence haughtily. 
And Isabel added — 

* If you have anything to say, Mrs. Staples, I think you 
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had better say it out at once. Neither Miss Leigh nor 
myself like these hints, which may mean nothing/ 

Florence was fixedly looking at the ground ; and the 
old tart-woman, seeing her attention was diverted, de- 
liberately winked her eye at Isabel, then recommenced 
her chatter, 

'As to having anything to say, Miss Howard, you ought 
to know as well as me, as some of our young ladies don't 
pay as they ought to pay, and buys things as they 
shouldn't ought to buy of a poor, lone widdy, with a 
young family of children.' 

This young family was a very recent invention on the 
part of Mrs. Staples ; even Isabel Howard had not heard 
of it before. 

* I really cannot be answerable for the honour of any of 
the other girls, Mrs. Staples,' said Isabel coldly. 

* Now, don't 'ee be cross with your Staples, my dear,' 
said the old woman. * I never blamed you, I'm sure, for 
the thousandth part of a minute. It is Miss Astley I was 
a-speaking of, and no one else.' 

As the woman mentioned Theodora's name, Florence 
Leigh started, and winced. She had not expected so 
soon a fresh attack upon her absent friend \ but she was 
silent. Isabel was watching her keenly, and came in at 
this juncture. 

'There, that will do,* said she; *we do not want to 
hear what you may have to say about Miss Astley. That 
will do, my good woman ; Miss Astley is not here now ; 
she is gone home,' 
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•Then it's a shame, and a sin, and nothing else — 
that's what I calls it !' said Mrs Staples, who was a more 
apt pupil than even Isabel had expected, — * to go away, 
and leave her debts unpaid. She ain't no lady — ^that she 
ain't! It's a shame 1' 

* Does Miss Astley owe you any money, then ?' asked 
Florence Leigh stiffly. 

* Owe me money !' said the woman, spreading abroad 
her hands at the innocence of her question, *owe me 
money! Why, my dearie, wherever do you think she 
got all that cotton that she was for ever a-twiddling and 
a-twisting, and never an 'apenny paid for it ? * 

Isabel Howard opened her eyes, as much in admiration 
as surprise, at the cunning of the old woman; but she 
overrated her cunning. Mrs. Staples had really not been 
paid for a great deal of the cotton which had been bought 
of her, through the want of honesty of Letitia Jones, who 
had invariably received the money for it from Theo- 
dora ; and she thought it a good opportunity for imposing 
upon Florence Leigh, so as to get the whole of it paid 
to her, both that which she had received, and that still 
owing. 

' How much does she owe you ?' asked Florence Leigh 
again. 

* Which it is four shillings and tenpence, my dear, if you 
will believe me,' said rapidly Mrs. Staples. 

Florence opened her purse, took from it the money, 
and placed it in Mrs. Staples' hand, then turned away 
from her, and walked up the garden path. 
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' Was that right, my dearie ?' asked the old woman in a 
whisper of Isabel 

*Yes, yes; quite right. Go now — ^go directly. Bring 
twelve raspberry tarts and twelve cheesecakes to-morrow 
at this time ; not here — at the other place, you know. 
Go now.' And Isabel waved her hand impatiently. 

Mrs. Staples nodded, and moved away. 

* She's a deep 'un,' she murmtured, as she looked after 
Isabel. * However, IVe made three shillings by the job, for 
it was only one-and-tenpence as the other one owed me.' 

Isabel ran after Florence ; but the latter seemed disin- 
clined to talk. She said decidedly that she would sooner 
be alone. She could think but of one thing, and she did 
not wish to speak of it. 

She thought of that moment when she had taken up 
Theodora's reel of tatting cotton, in the days of their 
newly-awakened friendship, and had asked her how much 
she gave for it, and Theodora had answered her, adding, 
* Letitia Jones gets it for me ; ' and then Theodora had 
blushed, and, at the time, Florence had speculated in her 
own mind as to the reason of her blushing. ^It must 
have been because she knew it was not paid for. How 
could she do it ? But then, a girl who would betray con- 
fidence as she betrayed mine, would be capable of any 
other dishonourable action,' argued Florence. Thus one 
falsehood appeared to strengthen the other ; and Florence 
Leigh determined in her own mind that from that time 
Theodora Astley should be nothing to her. Her pride 
and her indignation at having been, as she supposed, de- 
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ceived in the girl, bore her up against the pain of giving 
up her friend Florence was very enthusiastic, and she 
had dreamt of a lifelong friendship with Theodora ; but 
now that was all at an end. There was no other girl in the 
school with whom she could be very intimate, for Isabel 
Howard was not in many things suited to her tastes ; but 
she must bear that, it would not be very long ; she was 
placed at Mrs. Toogood's only for a year, and during that 
time she could manage to live alone. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

The meeting again with Florence Leigh — Her haughty treatment of 
Theodora— She avoids an explanation with Theodora — Florence 
takes refuge in greater inlimacjr with Iiabel — 'Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners. ' 

90, when Theodora was able to leave her mother, 
and return to Mrs. Toogood's establishment, 
she W4S met in a way that she little expected. 
She did not hope for friendliness from Isabel Howard, 
who had from the very first treated her with unkindness ; 
but she had ever, during her brief holiday, looked forward 
to meeting again with Florence Leigh, and renewing the 
happy intercourse of the last three months. She had talked 
of, praised, rhapsodized of Florence Leigh to her mother 
and to Mr, Morgan, and even to little Edith ; and it was 
with a quickly beating heart that she reached the door of 
Prospect House, and was admitted to the hall. 

Mrs. Toogood opened the door of the drawing-room as 
Theodora entered the house, and, seeing her, she stopped. 
It was a half-holiday, so that the lady had the afternoon 
at her own disposal. 

She seemed at first as if she were going to step forward 
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to welcome Theodora ; but she checked herself, if that had 
been her impulse. 

* My dear Miss Astley,' said she, * I am glad to see you 
back again. I trust you left Mrs. Astley in better health.' 

* Thank you, ma'am, she is much better. You are very 
kind. I am glad to come back also, for some reasons,' 
added Theodora. 

* Indeed ! ' said Mrs. Toogood, with a look of surprise, 
but at the same time feeling pleased at Theodora's admis- 
sion. * I suppose it would be rude to ask your reasons.' 

*0h, dear, no,' Theodora answered; *I think it is so 
kind of you, Mrs. Toogood, to take any interest in me.' 
Theodora was beginning to like the old lady better than 
she ever dreamed she could, in those first days of her 
arrival. *I am glad to come back, chiefly because of 
Florence Leigh.' 

Mrs. Toogood remarked, * Are you and Miss Leigh great 
friends then. Miss Astley ? ' 

* I never loved any girl as I love Florence Leigh, ma'am ; 
and I know she loves me in return.' 

'Then I will not detain you from her, my dear,' said 
Mrs. Toogood. The next moment J think she checked 
herself for the unwonted familiarity of her address, and 
she became again stiff and formal. *Miss Leigh is a 
young lady in every way suited for moving in the most 
refined circles,' said Mrs. Toogood. * You must be careful 
not to presume upon her kindness. Miss Astley.' 

Theodora flushed with annoyance at the speech. It 
had never occurred to her that Florence Leigh showed any 
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condescension in being intimate with herself, for she knew 
she was a lady as well-bom as Florence Leigh, although 
in position she was a school teacher. Her old pride and 
self-sufficiency very nearly burst out in words ; for she had 
not that worst of all pride, the pride which apes humility, 
and which might have induced her to underrate her own 
advantages of birth. Mrs. Toogood watched the girl's 
face, and wondered what conflict was going on in her 
mind, which was so ingenuously betrayed in her changing 
colour. Mrs. Toogood was not a gentlewoman by birth. 
She was the daughter of a tradesman, and the widow of a 
village schoolmaster, and had, commencing with a dame 
school, gradually increased her establishment, and im- 
proved her class of pupils, always keeping the best and 
highest masters, and a first-class second teacher, such as 
Miss Terry. She did not, because she could not, under- 
stand what she had said to cause Theodora Astley's annoy- 
ance ; so she quickly dismissed her, with a renewal of that 
formality which she considered a requisite in the manners 
of the head of Prospect House. 

* May I request that you will come here after tea this 
evening. Miss Astley ? I have a little matter whereon I am 
desirous of speaking with you.* 

Theodora said, * Certainly, ma'am,' and escaped. She 
ran upstairs to the schoolroom. According to the rules 
of the school, she should have gone first to her own 
room to disencumber herself of her walking things ; but 
in her excitement she forgot the rules and opened the 
schoolroom door. She glanced rapidly round the room. 
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and almost started as she at a glance saw the state of 
things. Scattered in groups about the room, as the girls 
were, it was one group that fixed the attention of 
Theodora. The centre of it was Florence Leigh, who 
was engaged in reading aloud. Isabel Howard, with one 
arm leaning on Florence's shoulders, was looking over 
the book ; while Sarah Hawkhurst and Lucy Watson sat 
by, engaged in some fancy needlework. Isabel had been 
working, but her work had dropped upon Florence's lap. 
Every now and then there was a burst of laughter fi-om 
all of the girls, as something in the book amused them. 
Theodora could not have told in words in what it was, 
but Florence seemed changed. Evil communications, 
even in this short space of time, had corrupted her 
manners. Theodora had opened the schoolroom door 
with the intention of throwing herself into Floretice's 
arms ; yet, when she saw her, she stood still and did not 
advance a step beyond the entrance. Was it the close 
proximity of Isabel Howard to Florence which checked 
her? She felt inclined to softly close the door again, and 
go to her own room before any one had seen her; but 
even as the thought of doing so had passed through her 
mind, Sarah Hawkhurst looked up, and exclaimed in her 
rough way — 

* Hullo ! if there isn't the saint ! ' 

Then Florence Leigh glanced from her book and saw 
Theodora, and coloured crimson, but did not rise to meet 
her; and Isabel Howard gave a short, contemptuous 
laugh, and stared full in her face. 
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'Florence,' said Theodora, walking to the spot where 
she sat, — 'Florence, do not you see I am come back? 
Are you not glad to see me ? ' 

*I see you are come back, Miss Astley,' replied 
Florence Leigh. . * I wish you had not done so ; I wish 
you had never come here at all.' 

* I do not understand you,' said Theodora, looking in 
a confused manner from one to the other. 'I cannot 
think what you mean. Are you joking, Florence ? — ^you 
must be. You cannot mean that we are no longer 
friends ? ' 

* Hear her impudence I ' remarked Lucy Watson. 
* She still goes on " Florencing" Miss Leigh. She is not 
to be put down. It is always the way with those kind 
of'people ; give them an inch and they'll take an ell.' 

Theodora paid no regard to Lucy Watson's speech, but 
looked still at Florence Leigh. 

'How am I to understand this?' she asked. *What 
have I done to deserve being treated in this way ? ' 

* If your own conscience does not tell you what you 
have done, it must be a very dull one,' answered Florence. 

*My conscience tells me of no offence against you, 
Florence,' said Theodora, the tears rising to her eyes. 

* May I request that you will discontinue calling me by 
my Christian name, Miss Astley ?' 

Theodora's colour rose in anger as she said, ' I insist 
upon knowing the cause of this change in you. Who has 
set you against me in my absence? But I can easily 
guess,' she added, as she caught the triumphant expres- 
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sion of Isabel Howard's face. * It is very crael. I tell 
you my conscience acquits me. You must explain, or I 
cannot understand.' 

* I shall explain nothing,' said Florence haughtily. 

She was behaving with great folly, but she mistook it 
for dignity ; and the crowd of girls thought the same, for 
they shouted — 

* That's right ! of course you won't explain ; as if she 
didn't know better than you do what you mean !' 

Theodora turned away. At least this, she felt, was no 
time or place for pressing for an explanation. She did 
not intend to portray in her face the contempt she could 
not help feeling for the weak vanity of Florence, which 
had led her away so as to feel pleasure in the adulation 
of these girls — the very same flattery which she had 
despised when given to Isabel Howard, and for the girls 
themselves, who could echo without reason anything said 
by one of their leaders. I wonder if Theodora, in her 
turn, might have been led away had she been subjected to 
the temptation? As she walked to the door, she was 
followed by the loud comments of the spectators. 

* Law ! can't she curl up her lip and cock her nose ? 
Ain't she dignified and contemptuous? I wouldn't look 
so grand if I were a saint. Saints ought to be humble ; 
they ought to like being cut* 

There had been a time when such language, applied 
to Theodora, would have roused all Florence Leigh's 
virtuous indignation, and have brought out a vehement 
defence ; but now she went no further than to say — 
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' There, that*s enough ; she is only one against all of us, 
you know. Don't be too hard upon her, Isabel.* 

This was said apologetically; for Florence's newly-ac- 
quired popularity was dear to her, and, as yet, she felt 
insecure in the possession of it. 

* She deserves it, Florence,* answered Isabel. * There's 
nothing so bad as treachery.* 

Theodora paused at the door for a moment at the word 
last used ; but remonstrance would have been useless, and 
she made her way to her own room, feeling confused and 
dizzy. When there, she sat down upon the edge of the 
bed, and tried to think what she could have done to have 
caused this change in Florence Leigh. She had so loved 
and trusted the girl from the first, it seemed hard that a 
trial of this sort should come through her. She had 
looked forward to her return to Prospect House, weigh- 
ing the hardships and the drudgery of her position as 
nothing against being with Florence again. A friendship 
between two girls of seventeen is so engrossing, so 
romantic, so thorough. 

Theodora, in her simplicity, unconscious of her own 
attractions, had made Florence's beauty an extra induce- 
ment to her love. And now, all was at an end. Isabel 
Howard had come between them in her absence, and 
had, in some way, set Florence against her. It was 
shabby and mean of Florence to believe anything against 
her friend. Theodora would not have so acted in her 
place ; and, in the first moments of her injured pride, 
Theodora thought she would be content to let matters 
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remain where they were — let Florence be chief friends 
with Isabel Howard, if such a friendship suited her. 

But she was miserable at heart at the change in her 
friend ; and she had learnt where alone such misery can 
find relief, so that she knelt upon her knees by the bed- 
side, and told God all that had distressed and disturbed 
her ; and when she rose, she had determined to seek an 
interview with Florence alone, away from the influence 
of Isabel Howard, and the scoffs and ridicule of the other 
girls. 

One would have thought such an interview easy enough 
to obtain ; but Florence studiously avoided it, so that it 
was some days before Theodora could even attempt to 
speak to her alone. By that time Florence's stiffness of 
manner had communicated itself to Theodora, and it was 
with very little warmth that she said — 

* Oh, I have found you at last by yourself. I have 
been wishing for the opportunity, as I must have an 
explanation of the sudden change in your conduct to me.* 

* I do not wish for any explanation,' said Florence, 
looking very uncomfortable ; * explanations can only make 
things worse.' 

* They cannot make them worse than they are,' Theo- 
dora answered ; * and you owe it at least to me. Tell me 
— what have I done ? I don't want to be told anything 
about my own conscience, Florence, for I have said 
before that my conscience explains nothing. What has 
Isabel Howard been saying about me ? for I know it is 
she is at the bottom of it all.' 
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*You choose to take that for granted,' said Florence 
Leigh ; ' but you are mistaken. Isabel Howard has said 
nothing against you. I have myself found out your deceit 
and treachery, and I — I regret that I have been deceived 
in you.' 

'Deceit and treachery 1* exclaimed Theodora, angrily. 
* Florence Leigh, you have no right to say such a thing of 
me without proof. You have no right to turn against me 
in my absence. But you are a false friend. Don't talk 
of treachery 1 The only treachery there has been is on 
your part! You have believed some falsehood of me, 
on the word of another girl. I wouldn't have so acted 
to you in your absence. It shows how much your pro- 
fessions were worth,' concluded Theodora, bitterly. 

It was a pity that she added that last sentence, for it im- 
mediately put Florence out of temper, and she retorted — 

* I suppose the word of one person is worth about as 
much as that of another, even if I had, as you say, be- 
lieved a falsehood against you on the word of Isabel 
Howard; but I think I have told you more than once that 
Isabel Howard has not spoken against you to me. You 
have betrayed my confidence in you ; you have repeated 
things which I never would have told you had I thought 
you capable of doing so. You have acted dishonestly.' 

*Stopl' exclaimed Theodora, 'that's quite enough. I 
do not wish to hear any more untruths of what I have 
done. Everything you have said is false.' 

'Theodora Astley I' 

' I repeat it,' said Theodora ; ' if you are capable of 
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believing such things of me, you are no friend for me, 
any more than I should be a friend for you were I capable 
of doing them. I am glad you did not ask any explana- 
tion. You have shown yourself very unworthy, Florence 
Leigh ; and much more fitted to be intimate with Isabel 
Howard than with me.* 

* Upon my word, you seem to have a good opinion of 
yourself, Miss Astley ! ' 

Theodora's old weakness was rearing its head. She 
was very angry, and she left the room without further 
words. Florence Leigh could not but feel that she had 
had the worst of the encounter. She was uncomfortable 
and uneasy in her own conscience ; so, in order to relieve 
it, she became more intimate than ever with Isabel and 
the rest, more boisterous even than they were in her 
spirits ; and I think her father would have been rather 
sadly surprised at the alteration for the worse in his 
once lady-like daughter, had he entered suddenly when 
Florence was joining so heartily in some of the rather 
questionable tricks of the school-girls. 

It only shows us how easily and how quickly we may 
deteriorate in character by association with those who 
are lax in principle, and low in their standard of honour. 
It was not for nothing that Solomon told us we cannot 
touch pitch without being defiled ; and that St. Paul 
quoted from the poet, * Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.' What had become now of Florence Leigh's 
boast, that she supposed she could influence the school for 
good, as easily as Isabel Howard could sway it towards evil? 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mrs. Toogood shows great kindness to Theodora — Mrs. Toogood in 
her true character — A blow for Miss Terry— Florence Leigh finds 
it hard to keep her popularity — She makes a step towards a 
reconciliation — Alfred enters a training ship. 

N the evening of her return to Prospect House, 
Theodora attended Mrs. Toogood in the 
drawing-room, as she had been desired to do. 
She found that lady seated at her solitary tea-table. 

*Sit down, Miss Astley,' said Mrs. Toogood, *and let 
me give you a cup of tea.* 

Theodora saw that a second cup had been placed upon 
the tray, as if she had been expected ; so she complied 
with her mistresses request, thinking that her present 
reception was somewhat of a contrast to that of the first 
evening of her arrival, when, in that same room, she had 
so grievously offended Miss Terry. 

* Now,' commenced Mrs. Toogood, * if I may do so 
without appearing impertinent, I should wish to inquire 
about your mother. Miss Astley, and also if anything has 
been settled relative to your sister Gertrude.* 
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Mrs. Toogood had a wonderful memory for names. 
Theodora gladly told her unreservedly all about her 
home ; and, from one thing to the other, was led on until 
Mrs. Toogood was acquainted with all the family cir- 
cumstances since the time of Mr. Astley's death. 

*Your mother must find it very difficult to live upon 
two hundred a year with six children at home. It is a 
shame that your sister should not be more alive to the 
importance of relieving Mrs. Astley, at least, if she cannot 
help towards her support.' 

Theodora was silent. The subject of Gertrude was 
one which always irritated her, and she was afraid of 
speaking too strongly if she spoke at all. 

* I suppose, of course, that such a motive influenced 
you, Miss Astley, in leaving home ? ' said Mrs. Toogood. 

' Yes, ma'am,' Theodora answered. 

Mrs. Toogood was silent for a while, and sipped her 
tea in a precise manner, leaving Theodora an opportunity 
of doing the same. When she had sipped away the whole 
cupful, she looked up. and said — 

' Miss Astley, I have been several times lately thinking 
of giving you a small salary. Of course, at first, it would 
be but small; but I should increase it, subject to your 
conduct and increased efficiency. From this date you 
will consider yourself entitled to receive from me the sum 
of ten pounds yearly.' 

Theodora had been looking full in the face of Mrs. 
Toogood as she spoke, her eyes getting larger and larger, 
and filling gradually with tears, until, at the climax of the 
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old lady's speech, she rose from her seat, and placing her 
head upon Mrs. Toogood's knee, she sobbed aloud. 

I do not suppose that in all the long years of the 
schoolmistress's experience she had ever found herself 
in such a situation, with the face of a weeping under 
teacher buried in the folds of her apron. If Miss Terry 
could but have entered ! 

* My dear Miss Astley,* commenced Mrs. Toogood, 
'pray control yourself.* But finding that conventional 
expressions did not avail, and probably following for once 
the natural warmth of her heart, Mrs. Toogood proceeded, 

* Don't cry, there's a good girl ; it is no more than your 
due. Why, my dear, I'm not quite blind and deaf, 
though I am a schoolmistress.' 

*You are very, very kind,' said Theodora, reseating 
herself ; * and I am sorry I was so foolish as to cry in this 
way. I wish I did not cry so easily.' 

*You are still very genuine and very unaffected; per- 
haps it may be no matter for regret,' said Mrs. Toogood. 

* Now, let me give you another cup of tea. No ? — well ! 
Make my best compliments to your mother, whenever 
you should be writing home ; and now, perhaps, you 

'had best return to the schoolroom, you may have duties 
to perform.' 

Theodora thanked her again, and lef^ her. Mrs. Too- 
good's kindness, following upon the injustice of the girls, 
had quite overcome her; and as she slowly found her 
way to the schoolroom, she felt very much disposed to cry 
again. Ten pounds a year seemed to her an immense 
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salary ; a noble portion to earn by her own exertions — that 
was the sweetest part of it» And Mrs. Toogood ! Poor 
old prim lady, who seemed to have so little sympathy 
with what was fresh and natural, pushed away her teacup, 
after Theodora had left the room, and leant her head upon 
her hand. She thought of her own girlhood, so long passed 
away, and, later, of the years when, still young, she had 
first begun to struggle with the world and to strive to earn 
her living, and the tears forced themselves through her 
fingers and dropped upon the tea-tray. She had lived 
for many many years in a crowded house; but she had 
kept aloof from the young people who surrounded her, 
as if it were part of her necessary position and dignity to 
be stiff and precise ; and hitherto the girls had kept aloof 
from her, supposing that Mrs. Toogood could take no 
further interest in them beyond paying a certain and 
very limited amount of attention to their studies. And 
perhaps she had not, until the precise formal manner had 
grown into a habit and a second nature ; but there was 
something in Theodora Astley which, from the first 
night, had interested her. Mrs. Toogood could not have 
said whence it arose; but she had watched her more 
narrowly than Theodora had had the slightest idea of — 
watched her at times listening to and helping on the 
little ones, or toiling at her incessant task of stockings. 
She had, as she said, not been quite blind nor quite 
deaf. 

As Theodora went on her way to the schoolroom she 
encountered Miss Terry, and was met with the question. 
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* Well, Miss Astley, I should wish to know where you 
have been?' 

* I have been with Mrs. Toogood,' answered Theodora. 

* Not all this time. Impossible, Miss Astley ; for I saw 
Mrs. Toogood's tea-tray carried in some time since,' re- 
turned Miss Terry. * Where can you have been whilst 
Mrs. Toogood took her tea ? ' 

* I was with her,' said Theodora, scarcely able to avoid 
smiling at the consternation she knew would be depicted 
in the face of Miss Terry at the announcement. * Mrs. 
Toogood very kindly asked me to have a cup of tea with 
her.' 

* You !— a cup of tea ! ' gasped Miss Terry ; * I can 
scarcely credit it. But,' recovering herself, *it is like 
Mrs. Toogood's goodness. Such condescension 1 such 
affability 1 ' 

* Yes ; she is very kind indeed,' said Theodora. * I am 
sure I have reason to say so ; no one could be kinder.' 

Miss Terry did not seem to half like it, and she 
stopped several times as she passed down stairs, and 
shook her head as if things were doubtful. 

* What would she say if she heard of the ten pounds?' 
thought , Theodora ; * but there is no need to tell her of 
that. I am so happy I God has been very good to me 
in giving me a friend in Mrs. Toogood. I will write 
to Alfred this evening about it. He is always laughing at 
her uame, and now he will find that she deserves it.* 

It was very lonely for Theodora now at Prospect 
House. The party against her was stronger than ever. 
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She tried for no fresh interview with Florence Leigh. 
She had been hurt in her tenderest point ; for, like many 
people who are incapable of untruth, she was proud of 
her own truthfulness, and to charge her with deceit was 
the greatest insult that could be put upon her. I do 
not say that Theodora was right ; she was full of faults ; 
her pride was her weakness. And Florence Leigh was 
anything but happy. It is true she had many friends; 
but she doubted if she had a sincere one amongst them 
all. In order to maintain her popularity, she had to close 
her eyes to many things of which her conscience did not 
approve. She knew that the practices which she had so 
objected to were carried on as much as before the institu- 
tion of the club; indeed the club was a mere name. 
Eatables, procured from Mrs. Staples, were constantly 
smuggled into the house ; books, procured Florence did 
not choose to inquire how, were read aloud upon half- 
holidays — ^books which had to be hidden if the door was 
suddenly opened ; and Florence had, still without inquiry, 
listened to the reading of these books^ and becoming 
greatly interested in them, had not had the courage to say 
anything against them. She had become entangled in 
difficulties, from which she knew not how to escape ; and 
it seemed to her that her only plan now was to go on in 
the same course, and brave it out by pretending that she 
was happy. On half-holidays she often and often envied 
Theodora, as the latter sat in her solitary comer in the 
schoolroom at her needlework, or rarely, in more leisure 
moments, tatting rapidly to put a headstone to her 
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father's grave. There was no question who was the 
liappier girl of the two; although at first, after her 
wounded feelings had calmed down, Theodora had felt 
it very sad and very lonely to have no one to speak to 
excepting on the matters of the schoolroom. Isabel 
Howard had probably informed Miss Terry of as much 
as she pleased of the state of things ; for that lady took 
occasion to congratulate Florence Leigh upon her change 
of intimacy, a congratulation at which Florence felt more 
ashamed of herself than obliged to Miss Terry. Another 
besides Miss Terry saw that there was an alteration in 
Florence Leigh; for Mrs. Toogood one evening, when 

several qf the older girls, and Florence amongst them, 

had been invited to drink tea with her, observed to 

Florence — 

* I don't wish to interfere with young ladies* friendship, 

Miss Leigh; but it seems to me that you are not so 

intimate with Miss Astley as you used to be. Miss 

Astley is a very estimable young woman.' 

Florence coloured and gave no answer; and Isabel 

Howard, who was never at a loss for words, replied for 

her — 

^ Oh, Miss Leigh has found Miss Astley out, ma'am.' 
*I do not understood you. Miss Howard,' said Mrs. 

Toogood ; ' but, as I said, I do not wish to interfere in 

your various friendships.' 

All this time the months were passing on, the June 

holidays were nearly arrived, and Theodora had become 

so habitually reserved in her manner to most of the girls, 

o 
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and especially so to Florence Leigh^ that she almost 
emulated Mrs. Toogood ; while Florence, during her inti- 
macy with Isabel Howard, had discovered in her such a 
complete disregard to truth and want of honour, that her 
confidence in her friend's statements was greatly shaken. 
Had all she had heard against Theodora rested upon 
the word of Isabel, Florence would have been disposed 
to doubt the whole of it; but there were Lucy Watson 
and Sarah Hawkhurst, both of whpse statements seemed 
to confirm what Isabel had said, and then there was the 
old woman, Mrs. Staples. Florence could not imagine 
that they were all in league to deceive her. Yet, when 
she thought over the subject, even if Theodora had 
been guilty of alj of what they had accused her, she 
was still much less culpable in these very things than 
her accusers, by their own admission, were themselves ; 
and if Florence could associate intimately with Isabel 
Howard, surely Theodora, even with her faults, was a 
better companion. 

*If I could only get over her treachery to myself,' 
mused Florence ; * but it was such a shame to repeat that 
about my poor mother ! It was such a shame !' 

Florence, as she thought of it, recalled the moment 
when she had told it, how she and Theodora had been 
seated that early spring morning in the summer-house in 
the garden, and Theodora had asked her companion 
what made her cry, and how, in a moment of affectionate 
confidence, Florence had told her of her mother's mad- 
ness. *How could Isabel have known it excepting 
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through her?* thought Florence; *for, as we went in- 
doors, at the ringing of the school-bell, we met her just 
coming from her bedroom, having been lying down with a 
headache — at least she said so. I wonder if she had ! 
Isabel does tell most dreadful stories; but even if she 
had not come from her bedroom, she had scarcely had 
time to leave the garden. I wish I knew I Oh, I wish it 
had never happened ! I wonder if Theodora would speak 
to me if I go near her !* 

Florence crossed the schoolroom, and looked from 
the window near which Theodora was seated. It was 
raining hard. 

*How it rains!' observed Florence, in a tone which 
might have been intended either as a soliloquy or as 
an address to Theodora. The latter gave no sign of 
having supposed it meant for her. * Do you mind my 
opening the window ?' asked Florence. 

* Not at all,* Theodora answered, without raising her 
eyes. 

Florence leant from* the window for a few minutes, 
feeling inclined to cry; then presently one of the girls 
in the little room called to her, and she hastily shut 
down the window, and danced all the way across the 
schoolroom, singing and keeping time with her feet to 
the music as if she were the lightest-hearted girl there. 
But alone in her bed, she cried herself to sleep, as she 
had many times done since her quarrel with Theodora, 
little thinking that her former friend was doing exactly 
the same thing in another room. 
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During these months Florence received a letter from 
her father, saying that he found it would be impossible 
for him to return to England in the space of a twelve- 
month, as he had at first contemplated, so that Florence's 
residence at Prospect House would be more prolonged 
than at first she had expected. How rejoiced Theodora 
would have been at this news some time before 1 but 
now she heard it only indirectly, through one of the 
little girls. 

Alfred Astiey also, during this term, left the Naval 
College at Southsea, and entered on board a training 
ship ; a change with which he of course was greatly 
delighted, as it involved uniform, which was the first 
step towards becoming an admiral. Theodora had no 
one to whom to tell her happiness; no one to rejoice 
with her over her dear Alfred's advancement; and I 
am afraid this fact made her shed as many tears over 
Alfred's letter as if it had contained bad news. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

I'he school walk — Mrs. Toogood*s order to Theodora — What had 
become of the club rules ? — Greenway Common — Theodora's use- 
less opposition — The girls persist in going to Upton — Alarming 
warning from Mrs. Toogood. 

^VERYBODY knows the way in. which, at 
boarding-schools, the girls walk out in pairs, 
usually the most intimate friends falling to- 
gether by mutual consent, and thus finding another 
opportunity of indulging in those never-ending con- 
fidences in which girls delight. Generally, on these 
occasions, Miss Terry wound up the double file accom- 
panied by some select companion, her choice for the 
day ; chosen as an especial favour, but usually submitted 
to by the victim with a great many grimaces behind 
Miss Terry's back. Theodora Astley would lead the van, 
accompanied by one of the smaller children. Formerly 
Florence Leigh had been in the habit of walking with 
her; but now all this was changed. Florence and 
Isabel were walking companions; and Theodora would 
take little Bertha Lloyd, who had always continued 
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her firm little friend, and who was never tired of hear- 
ing her talk of Edith and Alice, Willy, Georgy, and 
the baby. 

Now it happened, on a very hot day this summer, 
that Miss Terry did not feel very well, or at least she 
was indisposed for walking, and excused herself to Mrs. 
Toogood. This latter lady seemed to think it a pity 
so fine a day should be lost ; and summoning Theodora 
to her sitting-room, she, in the presence of Miss Terry, 
mentioned that lady's indisposition. Miss Terry enforcing 
the idea by immediately placing her handkerchief to her 
forehead and giving forth a groan. 

' I know I can trust you, Miss Astley,' observed Mrs. 
Toogood, 'to enforce my wishes upon the young ladies. 
I only wish to remind you under no circumstances 
whatever to leave your charge.' 

Miss Terry gave a sniff, indicative of the fact that 
she^ under the same circumstances, would not be at all 
disposed to trust Theodora; but Mrs. Toogood merely 
glanced at her, and Theodora took no notice whatever, 
but keeping her attention fixed upon Mrs. Toogood, 
she answered — 

* I will endeavour to do so, ma'am. I promise you, 

in any case, I will not leave the young ladies.' 

» 

She could not help wondering why Mrs. Toogood 
had even dreamt of her leaving the girls under her 
charge ; but she supposed rightly that it was through 
some suggestion on the part of Miss Terry that such 
an idea had occurred to their superior. 
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There was something comical in a girl of Theodora's 
age being sent out in charge of other girls as old and 
some of them bigger than herself; it was like what we 
sometimes see — ^a baby of four or five carrying a fat baby 
of two, who flows over on all sides of its nurse, and 
seems larger than the child who carries it. Perhaps 
some such idea occurred to Mrs. Toogood, for she said — 

* You had best go across Greenway Common and no- 
where else, Miss Astley. It seems a pity to lose so 
lovely a day as it is ; and I am sure the young ladies 
will comport themselves with decorum.* 

Theodora left Mrs. Toogood*s presence with the sound 
of Miss Terry's purring approval of that lady's sentiments 
in her ears ; and, upon entering the schoolroom, she 
announced — 

* Miss Terry has a headache, or some other ache, and 
cannot go out walking; and Mrs. Toogood says, I am 
to go in her place ; so, will you please all get ready?' 

* There's a new head teacher 1' exclaimed Sarah Hawk- 
hurst. *I shouldn't wonder if she were to take Terry's 
place altogether, after a bit. So she's to take care of 
us innocent chickens out walking ! I say, Howard, isn't 
that fun?' 

And Sarah Hawkhurst made to Theodora a deep 
mocking curtsey, which was followed up by every girl 
almost in the schoolroom. 

Florence Leigh, however, declared her intention of 
remaining at home. Such a choice was allowed to girls 
as old as herself; and Theodora hoped that Isabel 
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Howard might follow her example, and remain with her 
new friend ; but Isabel showed no such inclination. She 
skipped off to her room to prepare for walking, saying 
first, ' Hawkhurst, you and I will walk together.' 

The rule of the club, like many other of its rules, 
against calling the girls by their surnames, had fallen 
almost into oblivion; and Florence Leigh, although the 
habit still jarred as much as ever upon her sense of 
what was refined and ladylike, was too much a coward 
to protest openly against the practice; and even in pri- 
vate her objections were now so faint that no one 
hesitated, not even her friend Isabel Howard, in breaking 
the club rules in her presence. The paper upon which 
they had been so carefully written, with so much form 
and appearance of business, had even been displaced 
from the wall where it had been hung, arid Theodora 
came across it one day thrown aside in one of the general 
lockers of the schoolroom. She could not help hanging 
it up in its old place, where it remained for the school 
hours as a silent reproach to Florence Leigh, whom 
Theodora suspected as the culprit who eventually re- 
moved and destroyed it, for Theodora never saw it again. 

The procession of girls, headed by Isabel Howard and 
Sarah Hawkhurst, and wound up by Theodora and a 
little one, left Prospect House in a very orderly way; 
for Mrs. Toogood was watching their departure from the 
drawing-room window. 

'Across Greenway Common,' Theodora had said, as 
the girls passed her two and two. 
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Isabel Howard looked back and laughed impudently, 
and said, ' Very well, ma'am ; thank you, ma'am,' and then 
she and Sarah Hawkhurst had whispered and giggled 
together ; so that Theodora had an uncomfortable feeling 
at starting. 

Before coming to Greenway Common, there were cross 
roads, one of which led straight into the neighbouring 
town, which was about a mile from Prospect House, and 
was called Upton. Theodora had almost forgotten the 
whispering and giggling of the elder girls by the time 
they arrived at these cross roads; and she was quite 
unprepared for a sudden stop ori the part of Isabel 
Howard and her companion, and the declaration — 

*We are going into the town. We shan't have such 
an opportunity again. It is of no use your saying any- 
thing, Astley, for you are nobody ; you are only an under 
scrub; and we shall none of us obey you.' 

Theodora walked to where Isabel stood. 

* Miss Howard,' said she, * it is not I whom you have 
to attend to ; but, remember, I am in Miss Terry's place, 
and Mrs. Toogood has ordered me to go across Green - 
way Common, and nowhere else. I beg of you to obey 
her orders.' 

*You may obey her orders, if you are so particular. 
You can walk across Greenway Common all by yourself 
for the rest of the afternoon; but we shall do as we 
please, which is to go into the town,' and Isabel shouted 
with laughter. 

Her shout was rudely echoed by Sarah Hawkhurst and 
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the Carters, and presently afterwards taken up and re- 
peated more timidly by some of the others. 

* Do you think we are going to lose such a chance as 
this,' resumed Isabel, * when it is so seldom that we get 
one ? I have half a dozen things to do in the town ; so, 
who follows me? I'll be missus this afternoon. Come, 
young ladies, fall into rank, and let us enjoy the air this 
genial afternoon,' concluded she, imitating the voice of 
Miss Terry. 

* Isabel 1' exclaimed Theodora, *do be persuaded for 
once. You know I shall be obliged in duty to tell Mrs. 
Toogood of it, if you will go.' 

* Duty ! Fine idea of duty you have, I must say T said 
Sarah Hawkhurst. *You always find these very good 
people are so fond of their duty, when it is a disagreeable 
one for other people. As if it could ever be a duty to 
blab about other people, and get them into a scrape.' 

* She may blab till her tongue tumbles off, for all I care,' 
said Isabel, with her usual elegance of language. *Who 
would believe her ? I should declare that we had been 
the whole afternoon picking daisies on the Common ; and 
I know I can trust all you girls to stick to me,' said Isabel, 
looking round, * you would none of you betray a friend.' 

There was a murmur throughout the party. What 
strange ideas of truth and honour these girls had ac- 
quired ! 

* Well, then, I go to the town,' concluded Isabel. * As 
for Saint Theodora, she may remain with the daisies ; and 
let those who will, stop 'with her. And mind you, little 
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ones, if any one of you says I have been into the town, it 
will be the worse for you : you understand me.* 

* If you persist in going to Upton, I shall go with you,' 
said Theodora, who had, during the last few minutes, 
been deliberating what she ought to do. * The last thing 
almost that Mrs. Toogood charged me was, that I was ftot 
to leave you,* 

Isabel tossed her head and marched off in the direction 
of the town, followed by everybody else. She had not 
wished for Theodora's company, and had hoped that the 
latter would have remained on the Common, but she could 
not prevent her going to the town also. Isabel marched 
straight up the street, until she came to a shop which was 
a conjoined library and fancy repository. It was impos- 
sible for all the girls to go into the shop, and Theodora 
had to remain outside with the most of them. She could 
hear Isabel and Sarah Hawkhurst inquiring about various 
volumes of novels which they had apparently been read- 
ing, and the shopman recommending different books as 
* just the style' to suit the inquirers ; and Theodora could 
not help wondering how Isabel and the others had con- 
trived, so frequently, to procure books for reading without 
the knowledge of Mrs. Toogood. It seemed a long time 
to Theodora while she waited outside the shop, and she 
feared that they would add to Mrs. Toogood's annoyance 
by being home late for tea. At last Isabel and her com- 
panions came out, each bearing something suspiciously 
like books under her arm, and the whole party began to 
walk home. Theodora was puzzled what to do. She did 
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not wish to be that most unpleasant of all characters, how- 
ever actuated by duty — ^an informer against the rest of the 
girls. She walked home in silence, trying to make up her 
mind what she ought really to do. She might never have 
to walk out alone with the girls again ; for this was the 
first time she had done so since she had been at Prospect 
House, and there might never again be an opportunity of 
her authority being questioned as it had been to-day. 
Surely it would be time enough to tell if she had again 
to take entire charge of the girls. Besides, if she told, 
would she, as Isabel had said, be believed against the 
testimony of the whole party? Theodora had not now 
to learn of what falsehood Isabel Howard was capable, 
and "She knew her influence over the other girls. They 
arrived at home, and the question was still unsettled 
in Theodora's mind. On the stair-landing they met the 
housemaid crying violently, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

* Why, what's the matter, Elizabeth ?' asked Isabel, who 
was a favourite, and very intimatfe with all the servants. 

* Oh, Miss Howard, it's my brother which is dead in 
scarlet fever this very evening, which I've only heard of it 
but now. Miss ; and he taken ill not a week till come next 
Thursday. 'Tis awful suddent, and he that hearty and 
strong ! You'd a thought he been the last man as ever 
would,' and the woman sobbed and cried afresh. 

* I am very sorry, Lizzy,' said Isabel, kindly. 

* And what's the worst, Miss Howard,' resumed Eliza- 
beth, * I can't go for to be with 'em, nor nothing, for they 
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say as the fever is that maligaiant. Oh, Miss Isabel !* 
exclaimed the woman, suddenly catching sight of the 
parcel protruding from under IsabeFs arm, *you don't 
go to say you've a been in the town ! Oh dear I oh 
dear ! and Fever a- walking abroad as it were, arm-in-arm 
with Death/ 

Whether this latter poetical aphorism was original or 
not, I cannot say ; in either case Elizabeth seemed grati- 
fied with the result of it, for she made more than one use 
of it. 

Isabel changed colour; the pink in her cheeks sud- 
denly died out, and did not return. Theodora could not 
help feeling sorry for her evident alarm. * I only went to 
Howell's,* said she, *for some more books.* 

* The very worstest of all places ; the very worstest. 
Oh I Miss Isabel. You*ve agone into the very emporium 
of the disease ; which my own poor brother he lived but 
next door to Howell's, as I've a told you often and often. 
Miss Howard ; and they do say as Howell's own children 
is sickening for the same.* 

* I wish I hadn't gone,* said Isabel. 

* Indeed and indeed I wish as you hadn't,* said Eliza- 
beth, acting the part of Eliphaz the Temanite ; * indeed 
and indeed I wish as you hadn't. Miss Howard ; but now, 
least said soonest mended ; don't you go for to tell nobody 
now as you have been, for they say the fright that kills 
may be as much as the disease. I am glad the little ones . 
was gone by before I told you, or they'd have spread it 
about the house ; and as to you, young ladies,' said Eliza- 
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beth, looking round upon the select few to whom she had 
been addressing herself, *you are old enough to know 
when to hold your tongues, I hope.' 

But the subject was not destined to rest there. After 
a time Mrs. Toogood entered the room, where all were 
seated at the various tables, busy with the thick bread and 
butter which had seemed so uneatable to Theodora on 
the first evening of her arrival. This was a most unusual 
occurrence, and portended something of importance. All 
the girls stood up, as was the custom, on the entrance 
of their schoolmistress ; and Mrs. Toogood, after having 
acknowledged this piece of deference on their part by an 
approving bow and smile, addressed them — 

* Young ladies, I take this opportunity of you all being 
together, to warn you against imprudence in the way of 
communication with the town. As you are aware, all 
such communication without my knowledge is against 
the orders of my establishment; but, perhaps, some of 
you may not have been hitherto so strict as you should 
have been in carrying out these orders. Let me beg of 
you, from henceforth, to be more than ever cautious ; for 
it has come to my knowledge this afternoon that scarlatina 
of a very malignant kind is in Upton. I have given 
directions that the postman should not, as usual, bring the 
letters to the house, but that they should be left in a box 
placed within the gates. I shall see that they are pro- 
perly fumigated before being given into your hands. 
May I request that you will not hold intercourse with 
any one coming from the town, upon any pretence what- 
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ever?' Mrs. Toogood ceased j while most of the girk 
answered almost mechanically, 'Yes, ma'am;' but Satah 
Hawkhurst whispered to her next door neighbour — 

' What does she mean ? I believe she has found out 
something about Mother Staples.' 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Isabel Howard throws herself upon Theodora's generosity — Isabel's 
ideas of * cleverness ' and friendship — She tries to bribe Theo- 
dora to silence — Bertha Lloyd is taken with fever — Terror of 
Miss Terry— She is dismissed home — Mrs. Toogood investigates 
matters. 

[HEODORA was seated alone in the school- 
room that evening after tea. She thought 
that every one else was in the garden, and 
she had resolved to spend the remaining hour of day- 
light at what the girls called her * everlasting tatting.' 
To 'her surprise, Isabel Howard entered the room. She 
still looked pale, as she had done since she had heard 
Elizabeth's news. Theodora imagined she had come in 
search of something ; but Isabel walked from the door to 
the window, and, after some hesitation, took a seat on the 
locker by Theodora's side. Presently she began — 

* Theodora Astley, what am I to do ? If I had had the 
least idea there was scarlet fever in Upton, I would never 
have dreamt of going there. I wish to goodness I had 
never gone. I am so awfully afraid of scarlet fever. I 
know I shall die if I were to get it. What am I to do ? 
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Mrs. Toogood will be in such a dreadful way if she knows 
that we have been into the town/ 

Theodora did not understand what Isabel wished her 
to do. She was so much surprised at IsabeVs remarkable 
change of manner to herself, that she could hardly notice 
the mixture of policy and selfishness in her speech; so she 
left her to speak again, and so explain herself. 

'Why is it absolutely necessary for you to tell Mrs. 
Toogood?' rejoined Isabel. 'You will get me into an 
awful mess ; for although I said what I did on the Com- 
mon, I don't know that I can trust the little ones. I 
never asked you to do anything for me before, Theodora 
Astley. I wish you would not tell about this, to oblige me.' 

Theodora might justly have questioned upon what foun- 
dation Isabel could possibly build her right to ask a favour 
of herself; but as she was not in an ungracious temper, 
she tried not to feel sarcastic as she answered Isabel — 

' I have been thinking the subject over, and am afraid 
I might do more harm than good by telling Mrs. Toogood. 
What Elizabeth said this evening has made me think so. 
In any case, I should alarm Mrs. Toogood very much ; 
and I should be sorry to do that, for she has been very 
kind to me.' 

' Has she ? ' said Isabel in surprise. ' Of course, then, 
you would not like to frighten her ; you are quite right. 
I am glad you think so. Then you really won't tell any- 
thing about it?' 

'No; unless I should be questioned, and that is not 
likely.' 
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^But if you were questioned, you might back out of it, 
couldn't you ?— you are clever enough.' 

*If you call that cleverness, I daresay I am/ said 
Theodora ; ' but the stupidest people can be deceitful. I 
have said I will say nothing, and I will not, unless I am 
questioned about it by Mrs. Toogood.' 

* You promise?' said Isabel. 

Theodora was getting annoyed at her requiring so many 
assurances. 'What is the use of going on in this way?' 
said she. ' If I can't keep my word when I have simply 
said it, should I care any more for promising half a dozen 
times over?' 

Isabel looked dissatisfied ; she was so habitually un- 
truthful herself, that she could not believe in the truth of 
another. 

' I will tell you what,' said she, presently. * If you will 
stick to me in this matter, Theodora Astley, I will not set 
the girls against you any more. I will be your friend.' 

* I don't think you understand the meaning of the word 
" friend," Isabel Howard,' said Theodora. 

A few minutes later Isabel was talking earnestly with 
Sarah Hawkhurst 

* I can't make her out,' said she. * I don't know whether 
she means to blab or no.' 

* Why, what an idiot you were,' said Sarah, * to say 
anything to her about it at all ! As if we were not a match 
for the saint, whether she tells or no. I don't believe she 
will tell, because she went herself also, not because of 
her fear of alarming Mrs. Toogood. That's a good excuse. 
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I must say ; but if it should leak out, we can but be before- 
hand with her.* 

It did leak out, in this way — ^that little Bertha Lloyd, 
just one fortnight after the walk to Upton, showed symp- 
toms of being ill. A doctor was sent for, who immediately 
declared the child to be sickening for scarlatina, and in- 
quired how she had come in contact with it Bertha 
answered that she did not know ; for she was too much 
afraid of Isabel Howard to tell the truth. 

Mrs. Toogood adjourned to her sitting-room, and sent 
for Miss Terry. 

After informing her of the uncomfortable fact, and giving 
directions for protecting the rest of the scholars, most of 
whom were to be despatched to their respective homes on 
the following day, Mrs. Toogood started the question as 
to how the fever could have been brought into the house. 

* It shows the apparent uselessness of precautions,' said 
she ; ' for I am sure in this case every possible care has 
been taken. Scarcely any communication has been 
carried on between the town and the house, and the 
young ladies have been kept to the grounds. I believe 
Elizabeth has not ventured to disobey my orders, and go 
to Upton.' 

* Hardly, m*m, I should imagine,' answered Miss Terry, 
^ so venturesome — ungrateful, I am siu'e, to so exemplary a 
mistress.' 

' I do not know what else I could have done that I have 
not done,' observed Mrs. Toogood meditatively. 

* Everything, I am sure. Most 'thoughtful ; usual dis- 
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crimination and judgment/ murmured Miss Terry, who 
had become very pale, and was supporting herself by 
leaning on the back of a chair. Mrs. Toogood had not 
perceived the change in her companion until this moment. 
As soon as she did so, she said — 

*Are you ill, Miss Terry? Pray, take a seat; let me 
offer you a glass of wine.* 

Miss Teny's murmmrs were now almost inarticulate. 
She took the chair, and after one or two unsuccessful 
efforts to control herself, she burst into a flood of tears. 
Mrs. Toogood looked alarmed at this most unusual dis- 
play of emotion, and, hardly knowing what to do, procured 
a glass of wine, which she held towards the agitated lady. 

Miss Terry's sobs became less uncontrolled, until gradu- 
ally she subsided into greater calmness, only occasionally 
shuddering, and wiping her eyes with her pocket handker- 
chief rolled up into a hard ball. 

* My dear Miss Terry, may I request to be informed 
what has so agitated you?* asked Mrs. Toogood, when 
she found she could safely put a question without bringing 
on a return of the storm. 

* Forgive me my foolish exhibition of feeling, my dear 
ma*am,' said Miss Terry. 

* I cannot account for it,* said Mrs. Toogood* * Was 
there anything in what I said which may have caused it ? * 

* This fearful visitation !* said Miss Terry, shuddering 
afresh ; * this terrible malady 1 * 

Mrs. Toogood was herself accustomed to * pick her 
words;* but it annoyed her when Miss Terry trenched 
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upon her ground. 'Do you mean the scarlatina?' asked 
she sharply. 

' Oh yes ! oh yes ! * said Miss Terry, beginning to relapse. 

' And do you mean to say you are afraid of it, Miss 
Terry?* asked Mrs. Toogood again, this time with stern- 
ness. Whatever faults Mrs. Toogood may have had, she 
would never have been afraid where her duty was involved ; 
and there was a rising feeling of contempt in her bosom 
for cowardly Miss Terry. Miss Terry shook her head 
slowly and sadly, and fetched sobbing sighs at intervals. 

' I wish you would say what you do mean,' observed 
Mrs. Toogood, forgetting all her politeness of expression. 
' I confess I cannot understand you. Are you afraid of 
the scarlatina?' 

' I have never had it ; it is an awful complaint,' said 
poor Miss Terry. 

*Then you had best go home,' observed Mrs. Too- 
good shortly. * I have never had it either ; but these 
things are in the hands of God. You had best go home 
at once, Miss Terry.' 

Thus dismissed. Miss Terry thought it best to say no- 
thing more; so she left the drawing-room without even 
a parting purr ; and Mrs. Toogood took from her drawer 
her daily remembrancer, in order to consult its pages. 

Just one fortnight from the date on which she was 
looking, there was written in the pocketbook : ' Young 
ladies walked on Greenway Common under charge of 
Miss Astley ; Elizabeth's brother died of the fever ; put 
the establishment under quarantine.' Mrs. Toogood 
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rang the bell and sent for Theodora; then immediately 
afterwards she changed her mind, and went to the 
schoolroom. The girls were all crowded together in 
groups, for of course there were no lessons that day. 
Some were busy putting together a few of their things; 
these were the fortunate individuals who were to return 
home at once. For Florence Leigh, Isabel Howard, 
and some others, whose parents were abroad, there was 
no such possibility. Sarah Hawkhurst was talking vehe- 
mently as Mrs. Toogood entered ; but she ceased upon 
seeing who it was who had joined them. 

* My dear young ladies,' commenced Mrs. Toogood, 
* this is a most unfortunate occurrence, as it breaks up 
our circle in the middle of the term, and puts a stop, 
for the time being, to our studies.' 

The girls did not seem to look at it exactly in this 
light; but they tried to look decently concerned. *Let 
us hope,' resumed Mrs. Toogood, * that poor little Bertha 
Lloyd will be the only one who will be visited with the 
fever ; meanwhile, we must not alarm ourselves unneces- 
sarily. I should wish to know who amongst you here 
have had scarlet fever already.' 

* I have,' said Florence Leigh ; but she was the only 
one amongst those who were to remain at Prospect 
House who so answered. 

*And in the next place,' said Mrs. Toogood, *can 
any of you form an idea of how the infection made its 
way into this house ? I regret having to ask the question. 
Did you come in contact with any one from Upton, on 
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the day you walked out to Greenway Common? That 
was the last occasion on which the young ladies of my 
establishment took walking exercise away from home.' 

She was looking to Isabel Howard as she commenced 
speaking; but before concluding her speech her eyes 
wandered towards Theodora, whose changeable com- 
plexion, under her scrutiny, turned the brightest crimson. 
Isabel Howard also saw the blush, as any one might 
have done, and she frowned and bit her under-lip at 
Theodora, at which sign the colour of the latter grew 
deeper still. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 



The cunning of Isabel — She is taken ill — Her agony in the prospect 
of the fever — Mrs. Toogood gives Theodora warning. 



JISS ASTLEY/ said Mrs. Toogood in a severe 
voice, *I trust that you did not disobey 
my orders, and subject the young ladies to 
this danger ? * 

Theodora gave no answer; she positively did not 
know what to say. She knew her first statement would 
in all probability bring down upon her a storm of con- 
tradiction and denial from the others. 

' Your silence is as reprehensible as a denial. Miss 
Astley,* said Mrs. Toogood. Then turning to Isabel, 
she said, * I appeal to you. Miss Howard.' 

* Oh, pray do not appeal to me, ma'am,' said Isabel 
flippantly. * I hate getting other people into hot water. 
Besides, you know, ma'am, that Miss Astley did not 
know there was any sickness in the town.' 

*0h, Isabel, how can you be so mean?' exclaimed 
Theodora. 

* Why, have I let out anything ? ' asked Isabel with 
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apparent innocence. ' Oh, Law ! what a sieve I am, to 
be sure ! But I never could keep a secret in my life.' 

' Miss Astley, I am surprised and disappointed I 
had thought better things of you/ said Mrs. Toogood. 

'It is not true, ma'am; it is not true, indeed,' said 
Theodora earnestly. 

'What is not true?' asked Isabel. 'You are not 
very polite, I must say. Miss Astley. Do you mean to 
say I have said what is not true ?' 

' Yes, you know you have,' said Theodora. 

' Did not you go to Upton the day we last walked out, 
then? If you will make me do so, I must say it out 
I did not intend to betray you.' 

' It is I who might betray you, Isabel Howard, if the 
truth were known,' said Theodora. 

' Do not recriminate. Miss Astley,' said Mrs. Toogood. 
' Be so good as to answer the question. Did you, or did 
you not, go into Upton on that day? Only yes or no, 
if you please,' as she saw Theodora was about to defend 
herself 

' Yes,' said Theodora. 

' Then, as I remarked before, I am surprised and dis- 
appointed at your conduct. Miss Astley. You have been 
the instrument of introducing into the house a most 
dangerous malady. You were sent out in charge of the 
young ladies, and you betrayed your trust. Henceforth 
I shall be unable to place confidence in you.' 

'Will you hear me, Mrs. Toogood?' said Theodora. 
' Isabel Howard has misstated the facts altogether. She 
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knows that it was she herself who insisted upon going 
into Upton.* 

* You have but this moment admitted that you yourself 
went into the town. Miss Astley, I am astonished at 
your prevarication.' 

Theodora flushed with anger. 

^ I shall say no more. Think what you please, ma'am.' 

' Do not add disrespect to ' your other errors, Miss 
Astley,' said the lady severely. * It will be best, perhaps, 
to say no more.* 

Mrs. Toogood left the schoolroom, and Theodora 
turned upon Isabel Howard. 

* You are very cruel, and very wicked,' she said. ' You 
know perfectly well that I was not to blame. And, if 
you had any sense of honour, you would have told the 
truth.* 

* Well) and I haven't said anything untrue. I did not 
tell a single cram ; did I, girls ?' asked Isabel, appealing 
to the rest. 

* No ; I think you got out of it very cleverly indeed,* 
remarked Mary Anne Carter. 

* You did not tell the truth, at any rate ; and it seems 
to me much the same thing as telling a lie,' said Theodora. 

* Lie, Miss Astley, is a very vulgar word,* said Isabel 
sententiously, ^and not at all to be used by one young 
lady in speaking to another.' 

* If a so-called young lady will stoop to tell one, I 
think she had best recognise it by its proper name,' said 
Theodora indignantly. ' I think, Isabel Howard, that 
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you are so used to telling what you call crams^ that you 
sometimes forget what a wickedness you are guilty of.' 

*' Thank you, ma'am, for your moral lecture,' said Isabel, 
making a curtsey. 

' But,' said Florence Leigh, speaking for the first time, 
after having listened to all that had passed, ' what is the 
truth? Did not Miss Astley go into the town? She 
said she did to Mrs. Toogood.' 

^ And she did, or she would not have said it,' answered 
Theodora, almost turning her back upon Florence, for 
she would have no discussion with her upon the subject. 
' Let the matter rest. Isabel Howard has done all the 
mischief she could. I wish to say no more about it' 

^ What a temper she is in ! ' exclaimed Sarah Hawk- 
hurst, as soon as Theodora had left the room. 'And 
doesn't she hit you hard sometimes, Howard? She 
doesn't mind much what she says to you.' And Sarah 
Hawkhurst did not seem ill-pleased that her friend 
should occasionally have a hard hit 

* I do not see that,' said Isabel languidly, seating her- 
self on a locker^ and leaning her head upon her hand. 

Throughout the discussion she had shown much less 
energy than usual ; and now it was over, she again turned 
pale, as she had so frequently done lately. 

'What's the matter?' asked Lucy Watson. * Do not 
you feel well, Howard?' 

' I have such a dreadful headache ; and my throat feels 
sore,' answered Isabel. 

' Good gracious ! I hope you are not going to have the 
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fever ! That is just how little Lloyd began. And your 
eyes look so heavy and bad ; I declare I believe you are 
in for it, Howard !' said Sarah Hawkhurst *• I won't go 
near you, I am sure. I shall be getting it also. I really 
think somebody ought to tell Mrs. Toogood.' 
Isabel started to her feet with a cry. 

* Don't say I am going to have it! Hawkhurst, you 
know nothing about it. How can you? It is only a 
headache and sore throat, I say. I shall be all right 
to-morrow;' and Isabel sank back upon her seat, and 
burst into tears. 

Florence remembered the time when she had had 
scarlatina, and she felt convinced that Isabel was sicken- 
ing for it. She went in search of Theodora. After a 
time she found her cooling her indignation in the garden. 

* Miss Astley,' said she, * I think you had better, per- 
haps, let Mrs. Toogood know that Isabel Howard is very 
far from well. I believe she is sickening for the fever.' 

'Very well,' answered Theodora shortly, and she at 
once sought the drawing-room, and knocked at the door. 

Mrs. Toogood listened with serious attention to her 
statement, and then, with a deep sigh, she said — 

*You see, Miss Astley, the unhappy consequences of 
your disregard of duty. None can know where they may 
end. How true it is, that one false step may be the be- 
ginning of the most pernicious consequences ! ' 

Theodora could but assent to these truisms. She had 
determined in her own mind that she would say no more. 
Her pride had been cruelly hurt by Mrs. Toogood's ready 
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disbelief in her, and unwillingness to listen to her defence 
of her conduct. She did not make allowance for the 
irritability caused by her nervousness and alarm at find- 
ing her pupils suddenly in the midst of so much danger — 
an irritability which was increased by Mrs. Toogood being 
an elderly woman. Young people are accustomed to 
think that old people are to be free from faults, because 
they are old, whereas old people make allowance for the 
faults of youth, because it is young. It is a pity that we 
should any of us forget that it is only in the world to 
come that we shall be faultless. 

After a pause Mrs. Toogood resumed — 

'As I am alone with you, Miss Astley, I will take the 
opportunity of saying to you what I could not in kindness 
say before the young ladies. The young person who is 
in the responsible situation which you hold must be 
thoroughly trustworthy. I think you must make up your 
mind to resign your situation. I am sorry.' 

Theodora bowed her head. She would not trust her- 
self to speak; she feared trenching on the ground she 
had determined to avoid. 

'I will not be so unjust as to dismiss you,' resumed 
Mrs. Toogood, ' immediately, as you have in confidence 
given me the circumstances of your family. There will 
be no risk in your remaining here, as you have, I believe 
you stated, already had the scarlatina. Until you have 
met with another situation to suit you, I hope you will 
not think of leaving Prospect House.* 

Theodora's tears were fast dropping from her eyes ; and 
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presently she placed her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
sobbed. 

' I am Sony it should have so happened,' said Mrs 
Toogood. ' I am disappointed and sony. You had best 
retire now. Miss Asdey, and try to compose yourself.' 

Theodora turned abruptly, and ran headlong to her 
room. I am alraid Mrs. Toogood must have thought her 
manners needed improvement ; for she quite forgot even 
to make the final curtsey with which she was accustomed 
to leave the room. As she left the dtawiug-room, she 
almost ran up against Lucy Watson, though Theodora 
was thinking of things of too great importance to herself 
to take much notice of any one, or even to conjecture 
what Lucy was doing there. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

Confusion throughout the house — Mrs. Toogood finds it hard to get 
any one to nurse Isabel — The servants fly before the fever — 
General clearance of all but the sick and the nurses. 

HEODORA sat down upon her bed to think. 
This was all Isabel Howard's doing. From 
the first hour of her coming to Prospect 
House, Isabel had set herself and the others against 
her. She had shown her ill-nature in a hundred ways, 
which Theodora could now recall to mind. She had 
sown dissension between her and the friend she loved 
better than any in the world ; and now she had thrust 
her from her situation, and thrown her on the world 
afresh, just as Mrs. Toogood had testified her approval 
of her by giving her a salary. It was very hard to bear ; 
and in the first few moments Theodora did not try to 
bear it at all ; but she kicked against the pricks, saying 
aloud again and again — 

* She is a wicked, spiteful girl ; she has done me all the 
harm she could ; and I have never injured her ! I hate 
her 1 She is a wicked girl, and ought to be hated !' 
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Theodora was in a passion. Her heart was beating 
fast, and her thoughts whirling beyond her control. But 
after she had been sitting quietly for a little while longer, 
she came to her right mind, and what she had said struck 
her as very wicked. The echo of her own words seemed 
sounding in her ears, and ^ I hate her ' appeared a very 
unchristian sentence, as indeed it was. Theodora was 
ashamed of herself, and began to ciy; and a moment 
afterwards she went on her knees and begged God*s for- 
giveness for her wickedness, after which it was all right 
again, and she began to think of Isabel more kindly. 

Lucy Watson, on leaving the drawing-room door, 
hastened to find Isabel She found her lying on her bed 
groaning, with her head held between her hands. 

* They think you are going to have the scarlet fever, 
Howard,' said Lucy, with her customary want of judg- 
ment \ ^ and I can tell you Mrs. Toogood is just in a way ; 
and Astley has got her dismissal for having gone into the 
town that day.' Isabel gave no answer, but an impatient 
movement. 

' You will be rid of her at any rate,' resumed Lucy ; 
* that's one comfort' 

* I am not going to have the fever,' exclaimed Isabel ; 
' it is nothing but one of my bad headaches ; I have often 
had them as bad as this ! ' And she again began sobbing. 

* Don't cry, Howard, or you'll make your head ever so 
much worse,' said Lucy. * But I can tell you they have 
sent for the doctor.' 

* I don't want the doctor ; what have they done that 
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for? I won't have the fever/ said Isabel, as if she 
expected the doctor would bring the fever with him. 
Then suddenly changing the subject, she exclairaed, 
^How do you know that Mrs. Toogood has dismissed 
Astley ?' 

*• I heard her do it,* said Lucy, without the least ap- 
pearance of shame. * I listened at the door, and heard 
everything/ 

* And didn't Astley tell ?' 

' She said nothing. I never saw such a creature in my 
life. She never said a word ; and we were none of us 
there to contradict her, so that she might have said any- 
thing she chose. I am glad she is going, though; are 
not you?* 

Isabel gave no answer. Perhaps the wickedness of her 
conduct might even then have appeared to her in some- 
thing of its true character ; for she was silent, until Lucy 
Watson*s information returned to her memory, and she 
said — 

* Go and tell Mrs. Toogood that it is all a mistake. I 
haven*t got the fever, and I don't mean to have it I 
won't have it I I tell you I won't have it I Tell her that 
I won't see the doctor ; it is of no use.' 

* Hush ! hush ! my dear young lady,' said a gentle voice 
at the door ] and the gentleman of whom she was speak- 
ing entered the room. 

Isabel fell back, feeling thoroughly ashamed of her 

vehemence. She quietly gave her hand to the doctor, 

that he might feel her pulse. 

Q 
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* Have I got the fever ?* she asked anxiously. * Oh ! 
please say that I have not got it.* 

' And if you had it, my dear child,' asked the doctor, 
* why should it alarm you so very much ?' 

'Because I shall die. I know that I shall die,' said 
Isabel. 

* There is no reason why you should die, my dear,' he 
answered. *You are as safe in the hands of God, even 
under the fever, as at any time. And are you so very 
much afiaid to die ?' he asked gently. 

Isabel turned her face to the pillow, and sobbed pas- 
sionately. 

'Poor child!' said Dr. Home. *Well, don't tell your 
troubles to me, if you do not care to do so ; but tell them 
to God, little girl. Tell Him all about your fears and 
your distress. It is only He can take away the fear of 
death.' 

Isabel listened to him with a vague, anxious face. She 
hardly understood him. Then she said — 

* Have I got the scarlet fevier ?' 

* Yes,' he answered ; * it is useless to pretend that you 
have not ; but of one thing I can assure you, that the 
more you keep yourself quiet and composed, the more 
likely you are to have it favourably. Now, who is going 
to keep this young lady company?' asked the doctor* 
looking round at Mrs. Toogqpd. 

'I must make inquiries amongst the servants,' Mrs. 
Toogood answered. ' I am much vexed to have found 
Miss Watson in this room on our entrance; but I sup- 
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pose she was not aware of the risk. You see, Doctor, our 
establishment will be very much reduced.* 

* Where is Miss Terry ?* asked Dr. Home. 

' She is too much alarmed to remain in the house/ said 
Mrs. Toogood. 

The doctor made a gesture of contempt. * Well,* said 
he, ' I am afraid, my dear madam, you will have your 
hands full. But if you should require assistance, you must 
send to me.' 

All this Isabel heard with her eyes closed and her head 
buried in the pillow. Then the doctor said he would 
come again in the evening, and took his leave. Mrs. 
Topgood went in search of Elizabeth. Elizabeth declared 
that she 'couldn't remain in the house with the fever, 
no, not if it was ever so, — ^which she was that frightful 
of infection, that she had been in the shakes and trembles 
ever since she had heard the fever was about. You 
might knock her down with a feather, you might I' 

' I do not want to knock you down with a feather,* said 
Mrs. Toogood angrily. ' I want to know if you have not 
had the fever ; if not, I will not keep you ; but if you have, 
I should wish you to remain.' 

' I might have it again,' said Elizabeth. 

* Nothing of the kind.' 

* I can't stay, ma'am ; and that I just can't,' whimpered 
Elizabeth. ' It is the judgment of Providence, and I 
dursen't.' 

*If you had any trust in Providence,* answered her 
mistress, ' you would have no fear in staying ; however, 
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you would be useless if kept against your will. Where's 
cook ?* 

'Cook have gone home, ma'am, if you please/ said 
Elizabeth. * I wouldn't have left without a word, which 
I told cook; and no dinner for the young ladies, nor 
nothing.' 

' And who, then, is with Miss Lloyd ?' asked Mrs. Too- 
good, feeling and looking very angry. 

* Miss Astley, ma'am ; she ain't afeard of nothing, not 
Miss Astley, though she have never had it, like.' 

Mrs. Toogood hastily left Elizabeth, who lost no time 
in packing up her things and making off, and sought 
the room where Bertha Lloyd was lying. She could not 
arrive there, however, without interruption — this time 
in the shape of the girl who acted as under housemaid, 
who, with red swollen eyes, stood in her mistress's path. 
* Well ! I suppose you wish to go home also,' said Mrs. 
Toogood. 

* Yes ; if you please, ma'am.' 

* Well, go as soon as ever you like,' said Mrs. Toogood, 
passing on. * I suppose Charles will give warning next,' 
thought she. Charles, who was the page boy, had, how- 
ever, not waited to give warning, but had followed the 
steps of the cook ; so that the house was deserted by the 
servants. 

Mrs. Toogood, as she had expected, found Theodora in 
Bertha's room. 

* Miss Astley,' she commenced, * I thought you had 
informed me that you have had the scarlatina?' 
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'I saw that you imagined I had, ma'am/ answered 
Theodora, ' and I did not contradict you ; for, as I had 
already been with Bertha, I thought I had run the risk of 
infection, and it would have been adding to your difficul- 
ties had I gone home, especially as I heard Elizabeth 
declare she would not go near Bertha ; indeed the poor 
child was quite alone for a time.* 

* It was very considerate of you, Miss Astley ; but sup- 
pose you become ill yourself.* 

*As I said, I have already run the risk, Mrs. Toogood. 
Besides, if you allow me to stay with you, I shall be 
much obliged, as I shotild be very grieved to take the 
fever home amongst my little brothers and sisters.* 

* And you are not afraid ?* 

Theodora smiled. * I fear I shall not have much time 
for being afraid,* said she, * for poor Lucy Watson is ill 
now.' 

Mrs. Toogood hurried away to see the new patient, and 
from her to Isabel Howard ; then repairing to the school- 
room, she addressed the girls, holding, while she did so, a 
handkerchief steeped in disinfecting fluid. 

* My dear young ladies,* she said, * those of you who 
are going home must exert themselves for themselves. I 
cannot, without risk, help in any of the preparations. The 
carriages to take you and your boxes away will be here at 
three o'clock. Be ready with your boxes at that time. 
You will require some refreshment before you go, and I am 
sorry to have to inform you that the servants, one and all, 
have left me in terror of the fever ; so that I must request 
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joa for tCMiaT to v:iit npoa TOoiseiTC& Yoa wiD, doabt- 
leas, find abundance of cold meat in die laider. I most 
trust to jour sagadtj to find out vbcicaboiits tiie larder 



is.' 



As if die giris did not knov ! 

' I win noir wi^ yoa all fivewdL I regret to add that 
Miss Watson, who was to ha^e left tins estal^ishment to- 
Asf^ has shown symptcHns of fever. I trust that her case 
will be the last Good-bye to each one of you, and may 
God protect you !' 

The poor old lady's voice broke here, and she bowed 
silently in answer to the numerous ' Good-bye ma'am's' 
which came from the girls ; then she returned to Isabel's 
room upstairs. 

Before the day was out, the household was reduced to 
Mrs. Toogood, Theodora, Florence Leigh, Letitia Jones, 
and the three sick girls. When Dr. Home came in the 
evening, he was requested to procure a woman who would 
come daily to do the cooking and the down-stairs work. 
Letitia was kept strictly to the basement floor, so that she 
might have no communication with the fever patients or 
attendants, and a bed was put up for her in a room down- 
stairs. Letitia found life very dull under these circum- 
stances. She had not a soul to whom to say a word 
excepting the charwoman, whose entire conversation was 
of the scarlatina, and of the number of people it had 
attacked — z. subject which was not calculated to raise the 
spirits of Letitia. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



Melancholy lelten from home — Officlouinesi o( Letitia Jones— Tlie 
tidings in (he newspaper— Poor Alfred's fate — Mrs. Toogood in 
a difficulty — There is always some one in the world for whom to 
lire and exert aurselves. 



OU know there is a saying, ' Misfortunes never 
come alone.' Theodora thought it a bitterly 
true saying that day. In the morning she 
had had a letter from her mother filled with lamenta- 
tions over the necessity of Theodora's remaining at 
Prospect House, although she saw how much wiser and 
kinder it was in Mrs. Toogood, and in Theo herself, 
that she should not return home amongst the little ones. 
Theodora had told her mother nothing of tlie origin of the 
fever, and the result to herself; she thought that such a 
piece of ill news would be learnt early enough when the 
passing anxiety was at an end. Mrs. Astley had not the 
strength of mind to keep her worries to herself. Perhaps 
she was still influenced by the old idea that Theodora's 
feelings were not very acute, or perhaps it was only that 
Theodora was destined to be the bearer, as there is such 
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an one in most families, of all the family annoyances as 
well as of her own« There is usually a general confidant, 
and I think that such may consider themselves as the 
most highly favoured of their sex, Mrs. Astle/s letter 
spoke despondingly of Gertrude. The intimacy with the 
Clarkes was greater than ever ; and Gertrude's defiance of 
her mother's wishes more open. Theodora was thinking 
over all these things, sitting in the room with little Bertha 
Lloyd, who was restlessly throwing herself about, inces- 
santly requiring some attention, which never gave satis- 
faction, when she heard some pebbles come flying against 
the window. The bedroom was situated at the back of 
the house, and overlooked the garden. Theodora went 
to the window, and saw Letitia Jones looking up towards 
it, holding one of her hands closed over some gravel fi'om 
the path, which she was making ready to throw, in case the 
first attack had not received attention. It was late in the 
day, and Theodora did not dare open the window without 
leave, because of Bertha ; therefore, to Letitia's signs to 
throw up the sash, she shook her head, and pointed 
behind her to the bed. Letitia then, with fiuther signs, 
made Theodora understand that she was to go into the 
adjoining bedroom, on a line with the one where she was. 
Theodora complied and opened the window. Letitia held 
in her hand a newspaper. 

'I say,' commenced she, as soon as the window was 
open, 'have not you a brother, or something, in the 
navy, or going into the navy ? * 

* Yes ; why?' asked Theodora. 
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'What is his name?* asked Letitia again. 'For this 
may not be the same after all, you know.' 

'Alfred is his name. What do you mean, Letitia?' 
Theodora felt frightened, she did not know why. Letitia 
looked rather foolish when she saw that she had alarmed 
Theodora, and she hardly knew what to answer. 

' Is there anything in that paper?' asked Theodora. 

' Yes ; only you must not put yourself in such a way 
about it, Astley. It may not be true perhaps ; but it is 
here.' 

' What is true ? Do speak out, Letitia ; what is in the 
paper?' 

'Only they say he is drowned,' said Letitia stupidly. 
She felt more frightened still at what she had done when 
she saw Theodora's face ; it was so pale and agitated. 

' Give me the paper,' said she. ' I don't believe it ; it 
can't be true.' 

' Well, you may believe it or not as you choose,' an- 
swered Letitia, rather offended. ' All I can say is, here it 
is in black and white.' 

' Give me the paper,' was all that Theodora said. 

' How can I give the paper? I cannot reach up to the 
window,' said Letitia. 

'I must see it! oh, I must see itl' cried Theodora, 
wringing her hands together. 

' Well, I'm sure I wish I had never told you,' observed 
Letitia — an idea which might have occurred to her long 
before. 

Theodora ran into the adjoining room, where she knew 
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tfaa'e were several pieces of twine. With trembling fingers 
she tied them together. 

*Now, ^ten the newspaper to the end,' said Theo- 
dora. 

Bat Letitia could not reach the dangling end of string, 
although Theodora leant from the window as far as ever 
she coidd stretch. She drew it up again, and tied her 
pocket handkerchief to the end. Still it would not do until 
a second handkerchief had been fastened on. 

'And now, how am I to tie the paper on? I am sure 
I don't know,' said awkward Letitia. 

' Tear a hole in the comer, and put the string through ; 
make haste ! make haste !' exclaimed Theodora, whose 
excitement had arrived at such a climax that she was 
ready to throw herself from the window in order to reach 
the newspaper. Letitia did so after a time, which seemed 
to her companion interminable, and then Theodora pulled 
in the twine. But the paper fluttered and blew about in 
the air, and sometimes would get filled with the wind like 
a small sail of a ship, and Theodora thought several times 
that she should never get it safely into the room. At 
any other time she would have laughed at her own vain 
efforts in wrestling with the newspaper; but now she 
only struggled to obtain it 

Then, when she had safely landed }t, torn in many 
places, and spread it on the floor, she was some time 
before she could find the paragraph to which Letitia 
had alluded. She ran her eyes down every column in 
vain, until a vague hope seized her that perhaps Letitia 
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Jones had played a heartless hoax upon her. She had 
known such things happen amongst the girls. 

But it was no hoax. After a time she saw the para- 
graph — 'Loss of three naval cadets while bathing at 
Southsea.' She glanced down the paragraph, and caught 
sight of her brother's name with two others, and then 
her eyes could not see for a minute, and she laid her 
head down upon the newspaper, spread upon the floor 
as it was. Then she roused herself, and carefully read 
the paragraph through. The boys had been bathing 
alone. Having been invited for an afternoon to a lady's 
house in Southsea, they had during their walk impru- 
dently gone out into the water beyond the Castle, at a 
time when no other bathers were there. With the 
customary thoughtlessness of boys they had swam a race 
together — so it was supposed ; for the lady at whose 
house they were spending the afternoon testified that 
they had in her presence boasted of their skill in racing 
in the water. It was further supposed that one of the 
swimmers had been seized with cramp ; for a passer-by 
had heard a cry from the water, and had seen two boys 
swim out in the direction of the cry. This passer-by 
had stood to watch, and after a time had seen a third 
head rise to the surface, and then a struggle in the 
water, and two of the boys go down together, as if the 
first had caught the other and had pulled him down 
with him. Then this looker-on had run along Southsea 
beach, crying for help, until he had succeeded in procur- 
ing a boat, and had hastened back to the spot. But 
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by the time the boat reached the place where the boys 
had been last seen, there was no trace of any one of 
them \ for the boat station at Southsea is almost a quarter 
of a mile from the Castle. The place was dragged, and 
towards evening two inanimate bodies were found ; but 
the third body, that of Alfred Astley, had not been dis- 
covered at the time the information had gone to press. 
All this Theodora read with a cold, stifif feeling all 
over her; and then she laid her head down upon the 
newspaper again, and remained so until Mrs. Toogood 
entered the room and found her. Of coiu-se Mrs. Too- 
good supposed that Theodora was taken ill, and fast 
sickening for the scarlatina; and you will not wonder 
that the poor lady's heart sank as she looked at her. 
*Miss Astley,' said she, 'I see you are ill. You must 
lie down upon the bed. Let me help you to rise.' 

Theodora lifted her face, from which every tinge of 
colour had gone, and looked vacantly at Mrs. Toogood. 
She tried to speak, but said nothing, and her finger 
pointed at the newspaper paragraph. Then, for the 
first time, Mrs. Toogood saw the paper; and her strict 
prohibition against the introduction of such literature 
into her school was the next thought which occurred 
to her. 

*Miss Astley,' said she, 'you must be aware that it is 
against my orders that the young ladies under my charge 
should come in contact with the public journals. I 
regret to see that you have transgressed the rule.' 

Theodora attempted no explanation ; but she still 
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pointed with her trembling finger to the paragraph. 
Mrs. Toogood took it with dignity, and read it Then, 
as she gathered the truth, she forgot all about her pro- 
hibition and her dignity, and she was the kind old 
woman that she could be at times, and that she was 
intended by God to be. 

' My poor girl,' said she gently, ' this must be a 
dreadful blow. So sudden too ; how awfully sudden ! 
and so unprepared I * 

* He was not unprepared, ma'am,* said Theodora, 
rousing herself to speech to defend her beloved brother, 
and speaking in the selfishness of grief as if Alfred were 
the only one lost *He was the best, the dearest of 
boys. He was a very good boy ; a very religious boy.* 

'I am glad to hear it,* said Mrs. Toogood rather 
stiffly, for she half doubted that Theodora's partiality 
might exalt her brother into something very different 
to what he was. ' I am glad to hear it ; but boys are 
very thoughtless.' 

'Alfred was not,* said Theodora; then suddenly put- 
ting her hands before her face, she cried out, ' Oh, poor 
mamma 1 oh, poor mamma ! it will nearly break her 
heart.' 

Mrs. Toogood found herself in an awkward position. 
Had she followed the bent of her inclination at this 
moment, and caressed and comforted the sorrowing 
girl, she would have outraged all her foregone decorum 
of behaviour as the head of Prospect House ; and she 
had so long worn this outward appearance of coldness 
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and propriety, especially towards those in a subordinate 
situation, as was that of Theodora Astley, that she could 
not now all at once unbend from her formality. So she 
let the girl cry for a little, and then she said — 

'Perhaps you had best write to Mrs. Asdey at once 
on the subject It will be a comfort to her in her dis* 
tress, and a dutiful relief to you/ 

Mrs. Toogood was in the right. Nothing could be 
better for Theodora under the circumstances than such 
an occupation. It gave her an opportunity of indulging 
in every loving expression over the lost Alfred, and crying 
until she was exhausted. 

Mrs. Toogood left her to herself that day ; but at bed- 
time she kindly had the requisite things taken into the 
room adjoining that of Bertha, and sat down with Theo- 
dora, in order that she should not, as so often happened 
in this time of fever, have a solitary meal. 

It seemed Hke days and weeks to Theodora since she 
had read the paragraph, and already the event was fading 
into the distance; and her heart smote her upon little 
Bertha Lloyd observing — 

*You have been so unkind all to-day, Miss Astley. 
You have hardly spoken to me at all ; and I have been 
so miserable ! ' 

' How selfish I am !* said Theodora. ' Bertha, dear, I 
have been very miserable myself too. My own dear 
brother is drowned.* 

* Is he ?' said Bertha. * Oh 1 do tell me all about it ; 
I should so like to hear. Was that what made you lie 
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upon the floor for such a time ? I could not make you 
speaky though I spoke to you several times.* 

Theodora sat down by Bertha's bedside; and it was 
a comfort to speak to the warm-hearted child about the 
loss of her brother. 





CHAPTER XXXIL 

Lctitia meddles with the post-box— Isabel gets worse— Mrs. Toogood 
breaks down — ^Theodora rolunteers to nurse Isabel — Mrs. Too- 
good appeals to the doctor. 

iHEODORA had but little time to indulge her 
grief for Alfred's loss. Her life was too 
much one of activity. It is the indolent and 
empty-minded who nurse their sorrows. But when the 
opportunity came, Theodora would give way to sudden 
and violent bursts of tears, as if making up in force for 
the rareness of the indulgence. Thus, when she received 
the answer to her letter to her mother, all the first fresh- 
ness of her sorrow revived; and she was ready to be 
angry with what she thought her heartless and quick 
forgetfulness of Alfred. It was not that she had foigotten 
him, but that, trying to fulfil the duties which were at 
the time put upon her, she exhausted herself in sym- 
pathy with others instead of in self-pity. 

Theodora was a little surprised that after this letter 
she did not hear from her mother for some time. She 
expected that Mrs. Astley would have written to her more 
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frequently than usual. Theodora herself was scarcely 
able to get even a half-hour for writing a letter; she 
had so much to do in attending upon the sick girls who 
were placed in her charge — that is, Lucy Watson occa- 
sionally, and at all times Bertha Lloyd. There was no 
nurse to be procured in Upton. All their hands were 
full of employment; and Mrs. Toogood was exerting 
herself night and day, until she began to show signs of 
breaking down, although she would never acknowledge 
fatigue. Florence Leigh took charge of the house. It 
was found that the charwoman could cook nothing in a 
way fit to eat, and Florence suddenly developed an 
astonishing talent for cooking. 

One great difficulty was Letitia Jones. Mrs. Toogood 
was most anxious to keep her from infection, and, there- 
fore, she was never allowed to come in contact with any 
member of the household. But Letitia was so foolish 
that she was incessantly grumbling at the restrictions laid 
upon her, and striving, whenever she could, to break 
through the rules. One of these rules was, that the letters 
brought by the postmen, and dropped into the box at 
the gate, should be left there for a day before being taken 
out. Letitia wandered listlessly about the garden almost 
the whole day. She might have found numbers of books 
to read, for she had leave to take any she chose from 
Mrs. Toogood*s shelves in the drawing-room; but she 
did not care for reading. 

One day she thus wandered about, seeking for interest 
in something, and while she did so, the postman dropped 
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a letter in the box. Letitia, from mere idle curiosity, 
opened the box and took out the letter to look at it. She 
turned it over and over, and tried to look inside it — ^it 
was addressed to Theodora Astley — ^when Mrs. Toogood's 
figure appeared at one of the upper windows. Letitia was 
not near enough to the letter-box to put the letter back 
again, so she hastily put it in her pocket, thinking she 
would replace it at some future time ; but the same after- 
noon Mrs. Toogood sent her word by the charwoman to 
keep at the back of the house, and the letter remained 
in her pocket until she had forgotten it ; and a fortnight 
afterwards, coming upon it unexpectedly, Letitia threw 
the letter into the fire, thinking if she gave it to Theo- 
dora now, that there might be some question about the 
delay. 

Isabel Howard became rapidly worse. Her case was a 
much more serious one than that of either of the others, 
and fi'om the first Mrs. Toogood had attended to her; 
but one day, just as Dr. Home was leaving the house, 
Mrs. Toogood fainted. Both she and the doctor had 
been talking upon the upper landing. Dr. Hon^e called 
to Theodora, who immediately went to him from the room 
where Lucy Watson and Bertha were. 

* It is nothing, nothing whatever,' murmured Mrs. foor 
good, begipning to recover consciousness almost imn^edi- 
ately ; * it is simply folly.' 

*It is simply that you are thoroughly exhausted, my 
dear lady,' answered the doctor. *You must and shall 
rest yourself. I will make another effort to procure Mrs. 
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Ames ; and if I cannot get her, I will send to London for 
a nurse. I wish I had done so a week ago.' 

Dr. Home helped Mrs. Toogood into the bedroom, and 
then said, ' Until some assistance comes to you, you must 
positively rest yourself.' 

' How can I,' she asked, ' without a servant in the 
house ? This child,' pointing to Theodora, * is as much 
worn out as myself. Miss Leigh has had to work like a 
domestic. We have all of us our hands full. How can I 
refuse to do my share ?' 

* Indeed, dear Mrs. Toogood, I am not in the least 
knocked up,' said Theodora. 

Mrs. Toogood turned to Dr. Home. * If you will send 
for a nurse, I shall be really obliged to you j but until 
she comes, I must attend to Miss Howard. Hers is not 
a case for ordinary care, you have said yourself. Dr. 
Home.' 

* True,* said he. 

* And even if she would, I could not allow Miss Astley 
to help there.' 

* I am not afraid, ma'am,' said Theodora, simply. * I 
am sure, if you will allow me to nurse Miss Howard, and 
will take my place in this room, where Lucy and Bertha 
are not so ill, that the change alone would be a rest for 
you, and God will take care of me.' 

Mrs. Toogood laid her hand upon Theodora's shoulder. 
* Yes, He will ; He will take care of you ; but it is a great 
risk, and I could not ask you to take it in such a case as 
this, my dear/ 
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Theodora looked at her so inquiringly, that Mrs. Too- 
good, in explanation, added — 

* I have not been quite blind or deaf, Miss Astley, as I 
told you once before ; but I have been, I believe, very 
unjust, and I see it now. However, it is not, I trust, too 
late to alter ; and this is not the time for explanations/ 

Theodora coloured crimson, as if she had been accused 
of some misdemeanour, instead of being praised. 'Let 
me nurse Isabel Howard,' said she. 

* What ! would you run such a risk, girl, for her who has 
tried in every way to injure you ?' asked Mrs. Toogood. 

* She. is ill now,' said Theodora. * Perhaps she may 
die 'y for she did not know how to answer. 

*What do you say?' asked Mrs. Toogood, turning to 
Dr. Home. ' Should I be justified in letting her do 
so?' 

* Go away, my dear, for the present,' said she to Theo- 
dora j and Theo disappeared into the bedroom. To her 
own astonishment, as much as that of the doctor, Mrs. 
Toogood burst into tears. 

* That girl,' said she, when she could speak, * that girl 
has been set upon by the rest, headed by Isabel Howard. 
I have suspected many things which have pow been 
confirmed by Miss Howard's half-conscious revelations. 
Theodora Astley's life in this house has been, I believe, 
a martyrdom, and yet she now volunteers to nurse the 
very girl who has been her enemy. I would not have 
asked her to do it. Can you account for it, Doctor ?' 

* Easily, my dear madam,' said Dr. Home ; * the girl you 
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speak of is a practical, and not only a professing Christian. 
She has been taught by God himself.* 

* But ought I to allow her to do so ? ' 

* She has hitherto escaped the fever ; and my own im- 
pression is that she has either had it, or is not susceptible 
of it. I don't think she will run greater danger of scarla- 
tina in nursing Mis9 Howard than in continuing with the 
others. Let her follow her own brave, loyal heart, Mrs. 
Toogood. I fully believe that God will take care of his 
own. I have often observed that those fearless spirits 
escape the evils which come upon the timid.' 

So Theodora was told that she might go and nurse 
Isabel, and she vacated her easier post to Mrs. Toogood. 

During all this time Florence Leigh had had but little 
intercourse with Theodora. Her unaccustomed duties in 
the household engrossed her time completely, and she 
took very little part in the nursing, excepting by occa- 
sionally taking the place of Mrs. Toogood by Isabel's 
bedside, when Mrs. Toogood, who had also laid up in her 
memory for a future occasion the fact of the estrangement 
between Florence and Theodora, would go and keep the 
latter company. 

From thenceforth Theodora had enough to occupy her 
thoughts to prevent her from dwelling upon any private 
interests, and to put a stop even to wondering why her 
• mother had not written, for Isabel Howard was delirious. 
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Isabel's delirium — Florence tells Mrs. Toogood of Isabel's delirious 
revelations — Florence takes a cup of tea to Theodora — The 
quarrel is made up— Isabel is in great danger. 

>HE was delirious when Theodora went to her. 
She stared at her, and did not recognise her, 
and then renewed her rambling talk, address- 
ing different people in turn. 

If you have ever nursed a delirious person, you will 
know that there is nothing more harassing than to listen 
to their excited speeches, and to watch their movements. 
Theodora was half frightened at first, for Isabel's eyes 
were so wild, and her voice was unnaturally high pitched. 
At times her talking would die off into confused murmurs, 
as if she were exhausted, and was going to sleep ; and a 
moment afterwards she would start up in the bed, in a 
sitting position, and harangue some invisible person. 

Towards evening she was quieter, and Theodora thought 
that she would compose herself for the night. Poor Mrs. 
Toogood had exerted herself to the very last moment of 
her strength, and now she gave way. Fortunately Lucy 
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Watson was getting better, and did not require so much 
attention ; and in the evening Florence Leigh was free to 
help Mrs. Toogood. 

That lady had almost given in, and looked more dead 
than alive. When Florence gained the bedroom she 
noticed her pallor, and exclaimed — 

* I am sure you are thoroughly worn out, ma'am. Do 
lie down on the sofa. I will attend to Lucy and Bertha.' 

^ I am afraid I am, my dear. You see I am not young 
now, and all this anxiety tells upon me; but it will be 
over in a couple of days now, Miss Leigh. I have re- 
quested Dr. Home to send for a nurse from London. I 
wish I had done so a week ago ; but I could not foresee 
that Miss Howard would be so ill as she is. I have 
obliged you to do strange things, for a young lady. Miss 
Leigh. I do not know hardly what your papa, Sir Henry, 
would say to it.* 

' My father would be only too glad that I should be 
able to make myself useful, ma'am^ I am sure/ answered 
Florence ; ' and I am sure also that I should be ashamed 
to be idle when everybody is so occupied.* 

* I don't know what I should have done had it not been 
for Miss Astley,* returned Mrs. Toogood, who had con- 
sented to lie down, while Florence was making her some 
tea. ' She is a most self-devoted and noble girl.* 

Florence gave no answer; she was busy with the teapot. 

* Come here, my dear,* said Mrs. Toogood. Florence 
obeyed, and her schoolmistress held her by the hand as 
she spoke. 
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* Florence, you and Miss Astley used to be close friends ; 
what is it has come between you ?' 

Still Florence gave no answer, and Mrs. Toogood 
continued — 

* I believe we, many of us, owe Miss Astley amends, if 
amends in the future can ever do away with past unkind- 
ness. I myself, amongst the rest, have not treated her 
with justice. During the time I have sat with Isabel 
Howard, when occasionally she has been light-headed, 
she has revealed her set plan to turn out of this establish- 
ment Miss Astley. I have grieved over the wickedness 
which Isabel Howard has revealed of herself; and I have 
grieved that I also should have been misled, by her repre- 
sentations, to do injustice to Miss Astley.* 

* What has she said, ma'am?' asked Florence eagerly. 

* These are painful things to talk of, my dear,* answered 
Mrs. Toogood; 'but, under these circumstances, it is 
necessary. Miss Howard spoke of having indirectly dis- 
covered a secret you had confided to Miss Astley — a 
family matter — and of having made use of it against 
her.' 

*But she discovered it from Theodora,* exclaimed 
Florence. 

* No such thing. It seems she listened whilst you were 
in the summer-house, and heard it herself. You can have 
no idea. Miss Leigh, how painful it is to me to find that 
young ladies under my care should have been guilty of 
such duplicity, and have shown such want of honour.* 

* Of course, ma'am ; of course it must be,* murmured 
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Florence dreamily. *I cannot understand it. Isabel 
Howard met us that day on our return to the house, 
having been lying down with a headache. What a hypo- 
crite she must be I* The tears had been gathering in 
Florence's eyes, and she said, * Poor Theodora! And 
what a weak fool I have been to be so taken in !* 
exclaimed Florence, after a pause. * I have behaved 
wickedly. I came here meaning to be a good girl, and I 
have done nothing but wrong. If I had not been blind, 
I might have seen through Isabel Howard. I am very 
sorry, Mrs. Toogood.* 

*Tell Miss Astley so,' replied Mrs. Toogood. *You 
owe it to her, my dear.* 

* It would be no use now, ma'am,' said Florence ; * she 
never notices me or speaks to me. She hates me, I 
believe ; and she is right to do so.' 

* Take a cup of tea to her, my dear,' said Mrs. Toogood. 
* I daresay she will be glad of it.' 

Florence poured out the tea as directed, and slowly 
made her way to Isabel's room. She felt too shy to open 
the door, for she did not know what to say to Theodora. 
The long misunderstanding had brought a strangeness 
between them which appeared unconquerable. 

Theodora looked up as the door opened and admitted 
Florence ; and the latter immediately observed — 

* Mrs. Toogood sent me, thinking you would like a cup 
of tea.* 

* How is Mrs. Toogood ? Thank you,' said Theodora, 
as she took it. 
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' She is, I am afraid, very unwell. I hope she is not 
going to be ill.' 

'111!' exclaimed Isabel Howard; 'who is ill? I am 
not ill. I have not the fever, so it is of no use your 
saying that I have. You none of you know anything 
about it. I won't be ill; I tell you I won't have the 
scarlet fever !' she screamed. ' If I did, I should die ; 
and I cannot die ; I dare not die ; I am not fit to die !' 

Theodora tried to calm her, by stroking her hair and 
her hands. 

' Why do you look at me in that way with your great 
big eyes ?' she asked. ' Who are you ? Are you another 
saint? I got rid of the first, for I hated her. It was 
rather cleverly done, do you know? If you won't tell 
Mrs. Toogood, I'll tell you all about it ; but there, I know 
you'll be telling somebody. Girls always blab. I always 
do myself. I couldn't die after all the crams I have told. 
She said they were lies, if you call them by their right 
name ; but then lie is a very vulgar word, and I am sure 
Mrs. Toogood would be awfully shocked.' 

Theodora was looking only at Isabel, but Florence was 
looking at her. She longed to speak, but she could not 
find a word to say, although she made an effort ; and this 
is what she said at last — 

* Will you not driilk your tea?' 
Theodora sat down again, and complied. 

' Does she always go on like this ?' asked Florence. 

* Not always, but when anything excites her. She some- 
times lies still and mutters.' 
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* I don't think you ought to be alone with her. Shall I 
stay with you ?* 

*No, thank you,' answered Theodora quietly; *I am 
not afraid.' Then she added, * Mrs. Toogood \iHll want 
you with her.' 

Then Florence suddenly threw herself on her knees, 
and put her head upon Theodora's lap and sobbed, and 
said — 

* Oh I Theo, I am so sorry ! Can you ever forgive me ? 
Am I too bad for you to forgive ? Theo, can you ever 
love me again ? May we ever be friends again ?' 

Theodora bent over her, and kissed her hair; and 
crying as much as Florence, she answered — 

* I have nothing to forgive ; it is all over now. I have 
always loved you, Florence, always through it all, dean 
Oh ! I am so thankful that it is all right. I am so thankful 
and so happy!' 

I am afraid poor Mrs. Toogood was forgotten for the 
time; but she guessed what was taking place, and was 
satisfied. 

* You are very good, Theo,' said Florence, after a long 
j)ause, during which the girls had sat with their arms 
round each other's waists, in the manner of girls. 

* What do you mean ?* asked Theodora. 

* I could not have worn myself out to nurse a girl who 
had treated me as she has treated you,' said Florence, 
indicating Isabel. 

*Yes, you could, dear,' Theodora answered simply. 
* What else was there for me to do ? I could not let 
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her be left alone. And, you remember, the Bible tells 
us that we are to be kind to those who are unkind to us/ 

Florence commenced crying afresh, a movement which 
astonished Theodora; but she thought she cried from 
excitement, and only kissed her, which, of course, made 
her cry the more. 

* Do not tell Mrs. Toogood how unquiet she is,' ob- 
served Theodora, with her usual thoughtfiilness for others, 
as Isabel started up afresh at some word she had caught 
in the last sentence spoken. 

' But I think I ought to remain with you, Theo,' said 
Florence. 

* How can Mrs. Toogood, in her present state, attend 
upon those other two? Bertha is so exacting and so 
fractious, I know. If Isabel should become worse, I can 
call you.' 

She ceased as Dr. Home entered. He nodded and 
smiled at her, on seeing her seated by the bedside, and 
then went to his patient. 

Isabel was worse than Theodora had imagined, and 
she had the doctor's company throughout the night, until, 
towards morning, Isabel fell into an exhausted sleep. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The nurse arrives — Party In Mrs. Astley*8 sitting-room — Gertrude's 
system of bribing Georgcy—The annual fair— Miss Clarke's first- 
rate scheme — Gertrude's indifference to her mother's comfort. 

HEODORA was so happy in her reconciliation 
to Florence, that eveitything appeared light 
to her ; yet she had time to grieve over Alfred 
now, for Isabel was resigned into the hands of the nurse, 
who had just arrived from London. This nurse was a 
large, bony woman, very decided in her manner with her 
patient, and by no means pretty to look at. Florence 
and Theodora had taken the opportunity of her arrival 
to have a good long talk together, in the fashion of former 
days, and a good cry over Alfred. 

And while this was going on at Prospect House, there 
was a small party collected in the sitting-room of Mrs. 
Astley's cottage, composed of the lady of the house, Mr. 
Morgan, and some others ; and this was what they were 
saying — 

' I cannot help feeling very anxious and uncomfortable 
about Theo,' commenced Mrs. Astley. * It is now a 
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week since I have heard from her; and it is so strange 
that she should not have answered my last letter.' 

*• I have no doubt she has her hands full enough, poor 
child,' answered Mr. Morgan. 

* Were it not that Mrs. Toogood herself wrote to me, 
and promised to let me know instantly should Theodora 
be ill, I should be really alarmed.' 

'Don't be that, dear Mrs. Astley,* said Mr. Morgan, 
laughing. ' We have had enough of causeless alarm 
lately. Don't let us meet troubles half way.' 

*Yes, indeed,' said Mrs. Astley, her eyes filling with 
tears, as she looked round upon her children assembled. 
* Still, I thought she would have answered my last letter 
immediately.' 

* Perhaps she did answer it, and nobody put it in the 
post, mamma,' suggested Edith. *You know Theo said 
they had no servants, and that Florence Leigh had to 
cook the dinner. What fun! No servants! I wish I 
was there to help.' 

* You goose !' said her mother. 

*And to have to wash the dishes and clean the fire- 
place one's self, just like a charwoman ; oh ! I should like 
it so much, mamma; wouldn't you?' said Edith. 

* No, I should not, Edie.' 

* I am sure I would not do it,' observed Gertrude. * I 
would go without dinner before I would cook it.' 

* Well, I should not care to cook it all alone for my- 
self,' said Edith innocently; 'but I should like to cook 
it for mamma, and dear Theo, and the rest of you.' 
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* I wouldn't, then,* said Gertrude. 

* Oh Gertie ! Gertie !' exclaimed Mr. Morgan, * your 
selfishness is something beyond belief. Do you think, 
child, that you were sent into the world to live only for 
yourself? Sooner or later, Gertrude, you will be made 
to repent of all this folly and wickedness.' 

*Who is to make me repent?' asked Gertrude inso- 
lently, looking at Mr. Morgan from under her half-closed 
eyes, and then glancing at the reflection of herself in 
the mirror over the mantelpiece. 

*God will make you repent, unless — ^which I pray 
may not be the case — He has left you alone to your 
own pride and wickedness. Yes,' continued Mr. Morgan, 
noticing her glance into the looking-glass ; * yes, we 
can all see as well as you that you are very pretty, Ger- 
trude; but remember that for that gift of beauty also 
you will have to givp account in the day of judgment. 
You might, by your pretty face, influence others for 
good, and hitherto yoi^ have persuaded them only to 
harm.' 

* Thank you,* said Gertrude ; ^ but I don't want your 
lectures.* 

She could see that her mother was crying, but Ger- 
trude took no notice. She went and sat down by the 
window, while another of Mrs. Astley's children went to 
his mother and wiped away her t^ars. Oh, why could 
not Gertrude remember that all those tears were seen 
by God, and that his angels registered who caused 
them ; and that, as a blessing is promised to those chil- 
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dren who honour their parents, surely God's anger must 
overtake them who set at naught his command ? 

Gertrude sought her friends the Miss Clarkes, and 
repeated to them, with improving touches, what Mr. 
Morgan had said to her — 2l repetition which elicited 
from those vulgar girls shouts of laughter, and impelled 
them to style Mr. Morgan ^ an old frump/ which so very 
much amused Gertrude, who had been indebted to Mr. 
Morgan, from the moment of her birth, for more kind- 
nesses than she in her ingratitude cared to remember, 
that thenceforth, in compliment to the great wit of the 
Miss Clarkes, she called him by that name. 

I have several times mentioned little Georgey. He 
was now five years old, and certainly no longer a baby. 
Gertrude took more notice of this child than she did 
of the rest of her brothers and sisters ; for Georgejr's 
baby sense of honoiu: was not proof against the bribes 
of loUypops, and Gertrude found the child useful in carry- 
ing notes and messages between herself and the Clarkes. 
He was a difficult ally to manage, though; for, being 
clever enough to find that lollypops were given him to 
hold his tongue, he would be constantly threatening to 
disclose something to which he had been made a party, 
and Gertrude's small amount of pocket-money went in a 
great degree in keeping her little brother quiet. 

As the summer returned, all sorts of travelling shows 
and amusements came to the neighbouring town, as 
they do in all places. The time for the annual fair 
was arrived. During the week following the day I am 
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speaking of, the whole neighbourhood would be in a 
ferment. 

Mrs. Astley, who was anxious in every way that she 
could to give Gertrude amusement, had promised to make 
an effort to go to this fair, especially as Gertrude's two 
brothers would be able to go with them. She did not 
say how unequal she felt to the exertion of going ; and 
Gertrude's selfishness prevented her from noticing that 
her mother was ill. Nothing was talked of for days but 
this fair. Georgey was wild about it, and Edie and 
Willie saved up all their few halfpence in anticipation of 
it. Only one condition Mrs. Astley made — that they 
should not be accompanied by the Clarkes. 

*So you are not to go with us, I can tell you/ ob- 
served Gertrude to her friends ; for Gertrude, I daresay 
you have perceived by this time, had no delicacy of 
feeling. ' Mamma says she will only go on condition 
that you do not come.* 

* Well, I suppose we shall see you there at any rate,* 
said Miss Loo, winking her eye and jerking her head on 
one side. ' Of course we shan't speak to each other ; oh 
no ! when mar don't approve of it ! We are much too 
good a child for that ! We will do just as we are told 
for fear of a whipping 1' 

' I am not a child,' exclaimed Gertrude indignandy. 

* Who said you was ? ' asked Miss Clarke. 

' Wur, Carry, not was,' suggested Miss Louisa. 

* Oh, Law I what's the difference, I'd like to know ? 
Well, wur, then, since you will have it. Other people, 
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who shall be nameless, would keep you a child, though, 
still, my dear; but as I always say, Gertrude, you're a 
girl of spirit, and are not going to be humbugged by 
any number of old frumps.' 

*0f course not,* said Gertrude, who thought she was 
saying something fine and independent 

*I'll tell you how we will manage,* resumed Miss 
Clarke, and she fell to whispering to Gertrude, Miss 
Louisa's head being also bent close to the other two 
heads. Gertrude laughed nervously. 

* Won't that be first-rate?* concluded Miss Clarke. 
* No one will ever know ; and I call it a downright 
shame to deprive girls of their little fun ; that I do.* 

The day of the fair arrived, and Mrs. Astley, determined 
to keep her promise, started with Gertrude, Willie, and the 
little ones. It was a very warm day, and a most fatiguing 
expedition, made more so by Gertrude's impatience to get 
to the fair, which induced her to hurry every one forward 
as if her life depended upon being there early. I am not 
blaming Gertrude for wishing to go to the fair, that was 
but natural ; but she was very much to be blamed for her 
indifference to her mother's comfort. At length the place 
was reached ; by which time Georgey was excessively cross 
at having been dragged along at a trotting pace for the 
last ten minutes. Of course the children wished to go into 
every one of the shows ; and it was weary work to Mrs. 
Astley, to whom fairs were no longer amusing, to pass 
firom one sufibcating booth to another to look at pano- 
ramas or moving wax-works. But she went through it all, 
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even Wombweirs Menagerie, with the usual patient resigna- 
tion of a mother ; but WombwelFs Menagerie was just a 
little too much for her, and as she came down the steps 
from it, she fell forward and turned pale, so that little 
Willie screamed. A kind man who stood near caught 
Mrs. Astley, or she would have fallen, and exclaimed — 

* Here, some of you womankind, come and help. This 
lady is fainting, seems to me.' 

Immediately two or three women assisted ; and one of 
the keepers of a gingerbread stall ran forward with a chair, 
and another, afler a short delay, with a glass of water. 

Mrs. Astley quickly recovered herself. She felt so 
annoyed at having turned faint in so public a place, that 
the annoyance helped to restore her. She rose, and 
thanked all the kind-hearted people who were so anxious 
to help her, and said that she was quite well, and able to 
go on. 

At that moment Mr. Morgan drove through the fair. 
He was recognised at once by the various keepers of the 
stalls, who had served him in this fair year after year. 

* Put you up a pound of spice nuts. Doctor ?' asked one, 
quickly running behind her stall, and holding out some of 
the gingerbread in her hand. 

*You won*t forget Hannah this year, now, will you. 
Doctor ? ' cried another. * It's more nor ten years as IVe 
served you, and no one can say a word against Hannah's 
nuts — not in all the country, and that's the truth.' 

Mr. Morgan laughed, drew up, and began buying pounds 
of spice nuts from his various friends with great impar- 
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tiality. The wonder was, what he was to do with them 
all when he got them home ; but probably the village chil- 
dren knew best what became of them. As he was paying 
for them, he for the first time caught sight of Mrs. Astley. 

' Why, how came you here ? * he asked. * I am sure 
this is no place for you.' 

Several of the women began in a pitying tone to explain 
to Mr. Morgan how unwell Mrs. Astley had been. 

' I was just going home,' observed Mrs. Astley ; ' it is 
quite time.* 

* Time for those little ones to be in bed,' answered Mr. 
Morgan. ' You cannot walk home, Mrs. Astley. I will 
drive you.' 

Mrs. Astley looked towards Gertrude and the children. 

* Oh, we will see them on in front of us before we leave,* 
answered he, understanding her look. 'Of course they 
will go through the fields, the short way ; so they will be 
home as soon as ourselves.' 

* Sooner, I expect,' said Willie. 

* Well, let us see which will be home soonest,' said Mr. 
Morgan. * Come, start, there's good children.' 

To the surprise of everybody, Gertrude did as she was 
bid, without any demur ; and as soon as Mr. Morgan had 
seen the party safe into the first field, which led towards 
home, he whipped on his horse, and hastened along the 
road, when Mrs. Astley observed — 

* How well Gertrude behaved ! and I am so thankful 
that we did not meet the Clarkes there.' 

* I don't know what you call well,' answered Mr. 
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Morgan. ' It was like her customary selfishness to drag 
you to such a place ; and probably the reason she came 
home so quietly is, because she has seen everything there 
is to be seen.' 

They drove in silence for a time, and then Mr. 
Morgan spoke again. 

* You should never have gone at all, Mrs. Astley. You 
are not fit for it ; but I believe you would half kill your- 
self to please that ungrateful girl.' 

* Certainly I made an effort to go in order to please her 
and the little ones. I do not wish Gertrude to think that 
I stand in the way of her enjoyment when I can further it,' 
said Mrs. Astley ; * and I am afraid that by keeping her 
too much at home, I may throw her upon the company of 
the Miss Clarkes. I wish those people had never come 
into the neighbourhood.' 

'So do I,' said Mr. Morgan; *but their coming has 
shown Gertrude's true character. There is no virtue, Mrs. 
Astley, in living free from temptation, the virtue lies in 
resisting it.' 

* Ah ! Gertrude is not like Theodora.' 

* So \ could have told you years ago,' said Mr. Morgan. 




CHAPTER XXXV. 

Gertrude offers to put Georgey to bed — She leaves the house, but 
Georgey will follow — He is left in the bam — His last appeal to 
Gertrude — Mrs. Astley is startled in the quiet night by afi alarm- 
ing apparition. 

HE two parties arrived at home almost at the 
same moment ; and Edith at once busied her- 
self in making tea. Mr. Morgan did not go 
into the house, much to Gertrude's relief, who seemed 
very anxious that tea should come to an end, and the 
children should go to bed. Mrs. Astley at length asked 
her why she was in such a hurry, and she answered that 
she was tired. 

Georgey and Alice, however, were so full of what they 
had seen at the fair, that they every now and then forgot 
all about their bread and butter, and had to be jogged on 
by Gertrude again and again. 

* There ! I am sure you don't want any more,' said 
Gertrude at length. ' You had better all go upstairs. I 
shall go too, mamma,' she added ; ' so good-night' 

* Good-night, my dear child,' said Mrs. Astley, kissing 
her, with delight at Gertrude's unusual goodness. 
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Gertrude and Georgey slept in the room with Mrs. 
Astley. The other children were removed from this room 
by a passage. Edith, little woman as she was, prepared 
to go into her mother^s bedroom and undress Georgey as 
usual ; but Gertrude pushed her aside, saying, ' I can put 
him to bed, of course. You and the others go to your 
own rooms.* 

But when Gertrude was alone in the bedroom with her 
little brother, the clock struck seven. 

' Good gracious, Georgey !' said she ; ^ I had no idea it 
was so late. Look here ; will you be a very good boy, 
and do as I tell you ? 'and to-morrow I will give you lots 
and lots of sweets.' 

Georgey nodded his head slowly at the mention of the 
sweets. Gertrude had just unloosed and pulled off the 
child's boots. 

* There,' said she, * you can finish undressing yourself, 
Georgey ; can't you ?' 

* I don't know,' said Georgey. 

* Oh yes, you can, child,' said Gertrude, impatiently. 
* Here, I will undo your belt. You can take off the rest 
of your things, and put on your bedgown. I cannot wait 
a moment. I said I would be there at half-past six. 
Now, Georgey, mind you're a good boy. Go to bed and 
go to sleep ; and remember, lots of sweets to-morrow.* 

* Where you going, Gertie ?' asked Georgey, sitting on the 
edge of the bed without making an effort to undress himself. 

' Never you mind ; I am going nowhere ; only I don't 
feel inclined to go to bed so early, now I am upstairs. 
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Make haste and go to sleep ;' and Gertrude, with her 
boots in her hand, gently left the bedroom, and crept 
down the stairs without making any noise. She knew 
that the entrance door was open, for she had purposely 
left it so when they had come in, and the night was so 
warm, that Mrs. Astley would not have closed it. So, 
like a thief, she crept along, holding her breath, and listen- 
ing at every step, until she reached the garden, passed 
through the little gate, and then, no longer afraid of being 
heard, she began running rapidly through the fields. 
Once or twice she thought she heard footsteps running 
after her, but she concluded it was her own fancy. Edith 
and Alice would have been asleep before now ; and Ger- 
trude was sure her mother would never dream of any 
deception being practised upon her, unless she was warned 
of it by some one else. 

*Well, I hope you feel ashamed of yourself, Miss 
Gertrude,* exclaimed the voice of Loo Clarke, as Gertrude 
reached, breathless, the stile at the end of the first field. 
* We have come all this distance to meet you. We thought 
you meant to throw us over altogether. ^Vhy, do you 
know it is just half an hour later than the time you agreed 
to be here? Carry, just look at your gold watch again, 
and show Gertrude that it is half-past seven.' 

Gertrude had encountered this violent assault of words 
in silence, partly because she had little breath with which 
to speak, and partly because there was no pause in Miss 
Loo's address to give her a loophole for an answer. At 
length she commenced — 
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' I could not get away. First, there was tea, and the 
children would be such a time about it; and then, of 
course, I could not get off until they were in bed.' 

' But it is the play I am thinking of/ interrupted Loo 
Clarke, in an aggrieved tone of voice. ' You know quite 
well, for I told you, that the doors open at half-past seven, 
and it will be half over before we get there.* 

*Well, I couldn't help it,* answered Gertrude crossly; 
' and I think we had much better go there as quick as we 
can, without wasting more time talking.* 

At this moment the cause of the footsteps after Ger- 
trude was explained. Litde Georgey appeared, clad in his 
shirt and trousers, and holding his little tunic over one 
arm ; his boots were on his feet again, but the laces were 
streaming behind. 

* Georgey !* exclaimed Gertrude, cross and put out by the 
manner in which she had been received by her friends ; 
' what do you mean by coming after me in this way ? Go 
back directly, you naughty, wicked boy, or I will tell 
mamma of you.* 

* No, you won't,* answered Georgey, impudently ; * cos 
if you does, I -11 tell of you ; and I can tell lots.* 

Gertrude took him by the shoulder and shook him ; 
then, having so relieved her feelings, she turned to her 
companions and said, * What are we to do?* 

* Little pest!* observed Miss Clarke, giving a poke to 
Georgey with the end of her parasol. 

* We shall lose all the best of the play ; I know we 
shall,* said Miss Loo, positively whimpering. 
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* Oh, you're going to a play, are you ?' said Georgey. 
' I guessed you was going to somewhere. I'm going too, 
I am.' 

* You shan't, you nasty little thing !' 

*I ain't a nasty little thing,' said Georgey politely. 
'You're a nasty thing; and you've got a great pimple 
on your nose 1 ' 

Miss Loo burst into tears. The pimple was a fact ; but 
she did not like its being alluded to. 

' I think we had best walk on as fast as we can,' said 
Miss Clarke. *We must take this child with us now, 
because we can't help ourselves ; but we shall be able to 
get rid of him, perhaps. Of course we can't take him 
to the fair. He would be a horrid nuisance.' 

Gertrude hastily put on Georgey's tunic. 

* Never mind his boots,' said Miss Louisa. * We really 
cannot wait ;' and she began running in the direction of 
the town. 

Of course Georgey could not keep up such a pace for 
any time. He first flagged, then cried, and finally sat 
down on the grass, and said he would not go any farther 
unless he might walk. 

* Let us leave him in that bam,' suggested Miss Clarke. 
* I daresay there is a lot of straw or something there j 
and we will fetch him again as we go home.' 

* I won't be left in the bam. I won't, I say ; you nasty, 
ugly, fat, red-faced thing 1' said Georgey rapidly, which 
speech procured him a box on the ear from Miss 
Clarke. 
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* Look here, Georgey/ said Gertrude coaxingly. * We 
will come for you in a little while. You lie down and 
go to sleep, and I'll bring you cakes and loUypops from 
the fair.' 

* I don't want cakes and loUypops. I won't be left in 
the bam.' 

By this time Miss Clarke had taken the law into her 
own hands, and was carrying the refractory Georgey 
towards the bam, he struggling, screaming, and kicking 
her all the way. The child was almost breathless with 
passion by the time the building was reached; and for 
some moments he was so still that he seemed as if he 
had given up opposition as useless. 

The bam was well enough for a bam, and, as Miss 
Clarke had suggested, in one comer there was a quantity 
of straw. Gertmde hastily made up a comfortable bed, 
and Miss Clarke placed the now quiet child upon it 

* He'll do well enough,' said she. 

But, the moment afterwards, Georgey started to his 
feet, and rushed towards the entrance, screaming — 

* I won't stay here ; I won't, I won't. I say, I won't 
stop alone.' 

*You shall, you little plague; so hold your tongue 
directly, or I'll tell the black bogie to come and fetch 
you. He is somewhere in the field now, and he'll come 
if he hears you screaming,' said Miss Louisa Clarke. 

* No I no 1 no 1 don't tell him,' said poor little Georgey, 
lying down in the straw. 

* Well, then, don't scream any more.' 
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* Gertie,' said Georgey in a low voice, and glancing 
nervously from side to side ; ' Gertie, don't you go and 
leave me all alone. Let them two go; you stay with 
me. Do, Gertie ; do, do^ Gertie,' said the child, in an 
imploring manner. 

* Nonsense ! Gertie can't stop with you,' answered Miss 
Clarke. * So hold your tongue, and go to sleep.' 

Georgey began to cry quietly. 

* We had better go now. He will be all right,' said 
Miss Clarke, moving away. 

* The play will be more than half over, I am sure, with 
all this delay and fuss,' said Miss Louisa sadly. 

Gertrude felt very uncomfortable. Perhaps she was 
more fond of little Georgey than of any one in the world ; 
although she had shown her fondness by striving to ruin 
him. His appeal to her to remain with him almost 
touched her heart She was herself tired with all these 
delays and vexations, following upon the heat and fatigue 
of the day, and only half inclined to go in search of 
more ; but she was too much afraid of the Miss Clarkes 
to stop now and do what was right. So again she stifled 
her conscience, and turned a deaf ear to poor little 
George/s sobs, which came at intervals from amidst the 
straw ; and she left the bam with her companions, whose 
only anxiety now was to get to the fair as soon as pos- 
sible, and make up for lost time, there being some 
dramatic performance to be seen in one of the booths, 
which the Clarkes had exalted into a * play.' 

Mrs. Astley did not usually go to bed very early. She 
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had so little time for anything but needlework during 
the day, that her evenings were generally spent in writing 
letters and in reading. This evening she sat up, occupied 
with a book, until the clock struck eleven, when she rose 
to shut the hall door, which had stood open since Ger- 
trude passed through it. As Mrs. Astley reached the 
door, she heard a confused noise of running feet, and 
every now and then an exclamation ; and then, in the 
clear moonlight, she saw several people coming down 
the road, and one figure, in advance of the rest — a small, 
slight, girl's figure — running wildly. And, a moment 
afterwards, the wicket-gate of her own garden was thrown 
back, and Gertrude, as white as a sheet, her eyes dis- 
tended with horror, her mouth open, but speechless, 
rushed towards her, and stopped, and said nothing, but 
stood as if she had lost her senses. 




CHAPTER XXXVL 

Poor Mrs. Toogood makes a frank confession — Theodora kisses her — 
Mrs. Toogood begs Theodora's pardon — What will Miss Terry 
think? — Florence Leigh begins to know herself. • 

HERE was a new difficulty and turmoil at 
Prospect House. Isabel Howard took a 
violent dislike to the hired nurse. She would 
take nothing from her hands ; she once or twice actually 
attacked her with her nails ; so that the nurse, whose 
name was Mrs. Moore, declared that Isabel was more 
* like to a cat, or some such venomous beast, than a young 
lady!' 

Mrs. Toogood had hoped that Theodora would be 
allowed some rest, for the girl was looking pale and wan ; 
and no wonder, with this grief for Alfred, combined with 
the daily anxiety and responsibility. 

But there was nothing to be done with Isabel. Self- 
willed as she was at all times, she was doubly so now, 
when she had no sense to check her natural disposition ; 
and she took to screaming each time Mrs. Moore ap- 
proached her. 
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' I can do nothing with her, ma'am, and there it is,* 
said the nurse to Mrs. Toogood. * I would sooner attend 
on half a dozen others ; but she injures herself to that 
degree with screaming and temper, that I cannot do 
justice to her.' 

* Don't say temper, Mrs. Moore ; she is not responsible 
now, poor girl 1' 

* Well, ma'am, I won't say temper, if you prefer not ; 
but I have always found that where the temper is, there 
it comes out at such times as this ; and Miss Howard do 
seem to have more than a pretty little temper of her own, 
as the saying is ; but there, ma'am, as you don't wish it, 
I won't say temper.' 

* You shall for the future, then, my good Mrs. Moore, 
attend to Miss Watson and Miss Lloyd, and I will again 
take charge of Miss Howard myself.' 

* No, indeed, you shall not, Mrs. Toogood 1' exclaimed 
Theodora j * you are quite unfit for anything of the sort. 
You look only fit to go to bed yourself. I shall nurse 
Isabel. Look at her, Mrs. Moore ; is she fit to sit up at 
night ?' 

* No, that she ain't, Miss Astley. She is 'well-nigh 
knocked up already; but you are not much better, my 
dear. Deary me 1 this is a hard time for you all, my 
dears, and mostly along of that Miss Howard's temper. 
But there ! — I say nothing.' 

' Oh, I am not tired ; I am as strong as anybody,' said 
Theodora. * Florence will sleep in the room with me.' 

* Florence will take her turn in waiting on Isabel,' said 
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Mrs. Toogood, sinking back upon the so&. She felt it 
was of no. use resisting ; she could not go on nursing any 
longer. ' Go and call Miss Leigh, I would like to speak 
to her,' concluded Mrs. Toogood. 

When Theodora returned with Florence, the nurse had 
left the room, and Mrs. Toogood said, * Theodora Astley, 
come here.' 

Theo was so astonished at Mrs. Toogood's style of 
address, that she must have shown it in her face. She 
obeyed, and had cause to be more astonished still; for 
the first thing Mrs. Toogood did was to take her hand in 
hers. 

* Theodora Astley,' said the old lady, * I hope in years 
to come that you may never be placed i^ such a situation 
as that in which I am. It is a difficult position — ^to hear 
one-sided statements, and to be subjected to flattery, and 
pretence, and hypocrisy, and yet to act without prejudice 
and partiality. It is a difficult thing to be obliged to be 
blind and deaf to many things going on around one ; to 
be obliged to be formal, and precise, and unsympathizing, 
and to check one's natural affections and predilections.' 

Theodora guessed at all to which Mrs. Toogood alluded 
so vaguely, and she answered with her usual simplicity, 
* Is it necessary, ma'am ?' 

* I have thought so, Theodora Astley,' resumed Mrs. 
Toogood. 'I may have been wrong, but I am too old 
now to change. I have seen hundreds come and go, with 
no more sympathy between them and me than a feeling 
of mutual relief at parting. I have kept in turn no less 
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than seventeen young persons in your position, Theodora 
Astley, and not one of them but looked away instead of 
towards me at my approach ; not one of them ever looked 
me full in the face and smiled, as you, my child.' And 
Mrs. Toogood placed her arms round the shoulders of 
Theodora as she stood by her, and continued, ' I have 
been told all sorts of things against you, Theodora, but 
I will not believe one of them. What did you see in the 
cross, stem old woman, that you should behave to her as 
if she was not quite devoid of human feeling — eh, girl ?' 

* You were not cross and stem to me,' said Theodora. 

* I was ; don't tell stories, child. I was, until I found 
you were unlike the rest of them ; and I got to love you 
against my will.' 

Theodora kissed her. 

* Ah I' said Mrs. Toogood, *if others had been to me 
as you have, earlier in life, I might never have grown into 
the repulsive old woman that I am.' 

* I think you are very unjust towards yourself,' said 
Theodora. 

*Do you remember what I said to you, Theodora 
Astley, on the day that Isabel Howard was taken ill ?' 

Theodora had almost forgotten it ; but, as the recollec- 
tion came back, she blushed. 

*' I had not remembered it until now,' said she. 

'Then do not remember it at all, my dear. I was 
unjust to you. I am sure I must have been ; but I would 
not listen to your justification. I thought myself dis- 
appointed in you also, when I believed you had dis- 
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to tell them ; but I have been all wrong, my dear. Do 
you remember all my fine plans of reformation in the 
school, Theo ? Do you recollect the club ?' 

* Of course I do,' answered Theodora. * I thought it 
such a good plan. At least your intentions then were 
right, Florence.' 

' It was all pride,' said Florence sadly. * I would have 
reformed the school, but I never thought of reforming 
myself. I have done worse than no good, Theo ; I have 
set a worse example than Isabel ; for the girls expected 
more of me, with my first professions, and I have en- 
couraged Isabel in every way by my weakness.' 

* It is not too late,' observed Theodora. 

* I don't know. I would like to leave the school. I 
do not feel as if I could meet all the girls again, and let 
them see how wrong I have been.' 

* The shortest way would be to tell them so at once,' 
said Theodora. 

'Theodora,' said Florence, *you have an immense 
amount of pluck. I wish I was as. brave as you are.' 




CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Gertrude is disappointed — The Miss Clarkes are joined by friends — 
The unexpected good advice — Georgey is not to be found— They 
pick up his liClle boots. 

3EF0RE arriving at the town, Gertrude and her 
companions had found, as Miss Loo Clarke 
had anticipated, the theatrical entertainnnent 
half over, This fact hrought a fresh burst of annoyance 
against Georgey, who had been the cause of so much 
delay. Gertrude found it impossible to enjoy herself; 
she could not, as at other times, throw off a certain 
feeling of self-reproach. She kept thinking of the poor 
little child sobbing in the straw, and wondering whether 
he had fallen asleep. She worried Miss Clarke by her 
frequent demands to look at that young person's 'gold 
watch,' until Miss Clarke, whose temper was at no time 
the sweetest, exclaimed in an irritable manner — 

' There I this is the last time I'll tell you. It is only a 
little more than half-past eight ; and you may ask and ask 
till you're black in the face, I shan't take out my gold 
watch any more,' 

She spoke in a loud tone of voice, and I suppose the 
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tempting words, *gold watch/ were irresistible to some 
of the bystanders ; for the next time Miss Clarke wished 
to consult her timepiece, which was not for some hours 
afterwards, she found that it was gone for ever. 

But those intervening hours were of too great importance 
in their results to be quickly passed over. 

* Half-past eight ! ' exclaimed Gertrude. ' Then we 
must begin to go home ; it will take us half an hour, 
and I must be in by nine.' 

*Why? What humbug!' exclaimed Miss Clarke. 
* Yoiu" mother does not go to bed at nine, I know.' 

*No; but the hall door may be shut; and then how 
should I get in ? Besides, Georgey.- 

* Bother Georgey ! I shan't go home for ever so long, I 
can tell you,' said Miss Loo. * Why, we are only begin- 
ning to enjoy ourselves.' 

* But I don't like it,' urged Gertrude ; * the people are all 
so rude, and they swear so ; and the men push against me.' 

* Oh, well, if you are such fine bones, you had better not 
have come,' said Miss Clarke. 

The crowd was, of course, composed of vulgar men and 
noisy servant girls — very fit company for the Miss Clarkes, 
but very unsuitable to Gertrude Astley, or any young lady ; 
and every moment she felt more and more that she ought 
not to be there. Her face burnt with shame, and annoy- 
ance, and heat ; and she was ready to cry when a rude 
man paid her some loud-spoken compliment, at which 
both the Miss Clarkes burst out laughing. 

They had met some young men of their acquaintance, — 
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the same young butcher and linendraper of whom we had 
heard before, — and they were now talking and screaming 
in a way which made Gertrude perfectly ashamed. She 
was so silent, that the young butcher strove to enliven her 
by addressing some of his conversation to her ; but he 
could get no answer to his remarks. 

* She's sulky 1 Law ! let her alone, Mr. Watson, do ! * 
said Miss Clarke, giggling. 

* I shall go home,' said Gertrude. 

* You can't do that alone. Miss,' answered Mr. Watson. 
* You had best wait until these ladies is ready.' 

* And they ain't ready, not these two hours I * exclaimed 
Miss Loo, shouting. 

* I think it is very unkind of you not to go,' said Ger- 
trude. At that moment the town clock struck. 

'There's nine o'clock, I declare.' 

* Ten, Miss,' said a man in front, civilly turning round. 

* Not ten ! oh, it can't be ten !' cried Gertrude. Then 
turning to Miss Clarke, she said, * Why, the last time you 
looked at your watch, you said it was only half-past eight.' 

* No, I didn't. I said, Only a little more than half-past 
eight; that meant half-past nine, of course,' said Miss 
Clarke, winking her eye triumphantly at Mr. Watson. 

Now it so happened that this was an honest and kind- 
hearted young butcher ; and when he saw the distress of 
Gertrude, he felt disgusted with the conduct of the Clarkes. 

* If you will allow me,' said he respectfully to Gertrude, 
' I will see you home. A young lady could not walk alone 
at this time through the town, so full of idle fellows as it is.' 
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Gertrade thanked him, and awkwardly enough accepted 
his oflfer, for she did not know what else to do. There 
was nothing vulgar about Mr. Watson. He was not 
ashamed of being a butcher ; and an honest, kind-hearted 
man, in whatever station, is to be respected. 

^Oh come, I do call that a shame T said Miss Louisa 
Clarke, when she understood Mr. Watson's intention ; 
' and not much like a gentleman neither, to go off with 
one, and leave the other ladies alone. What are me and 
Carry to do here by ourselves ?' For Mr. Stone, the other 
young man, had moved away. 

^ I am afraid there is nothing for it but that we should 
all go home, Miss,* answered Mr. Watson. The Clarkes 
looked sulky ; but when Mr. Watson added, * I think you 
have seen pretty well all that there is to be seen — ^the 
show booths are closing already,' they agreed with a rather 
bad grace. 

They fancied they would pay off their admirer, as they 
chose to consider Mr. Watson, by taking each other's arms 
and marching off in front; every now and then look- 
ing back and saying something which they considered 
smart, and which, they thought, would induce him to join 
them. But he kept his place steadily by Gertrude, to 
whom he was talking in a low, serious tone; and what 
do you think he was saying ? Why, these are the words 
of the young butcher : 

* I am afraid. Miss Astley, that you will be one day 
sorry to have become so intimate with those two girls, the 
Clarkes. Perhaps your mamma does not know what sort 
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of girls they are, or I am sure a lady like her would not 
have allowed you to go to the fair in the evening with 
them. You know, Miss Astley, a fair is all very well once 
in a way. I enjoy a fair myself — none more ; but, if 
youll excuse my making so bold, it is not just the place 
for a young lady, and you the daughter of the late rector, 
—that is, so late in the evening.' 

^ Mamma does not know that I am here,' answered 
Gertrude. 

* Oh ! I am sorry to hear that. Miss Astley,* answered 
Mr. Watson; *very sorry. You shouldn't — really you 
should not have come on the sly. I know it is all the 
doings of the Clarkes ; but, Miss Astley, these girls are 
no fit friends for a young lady like yourself. I am sure 
they are not.' 

Gertrude was surprised at such a speech coming from a 
young butcher like Mr. Watson. She had not imagined 
that he considered the Clarkes other than young ladies ; 
but such men are as good judges as any of such a differ- 
ence, and Mr. Watson had never taken the Miss Clarkes 
for anything but what they were — very vulgar and assump- 
tive young women. 

They were getting near the field where they had left 
little Georgey, and Gertrude told her companion where 
they had lefl the child. He looked surprised, but said 
nothing, and presently they reached the bam. 

' He is here, amongst the straw,' said Gertrude, going 
to the corner of the barn. 

But Georgey was not there. 
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* Where can he be ? Georgey, where are you ? 
Georgey !* called Gertrude. 

* Why, we left him here !' said Miss Clarke, turning 
over the heap of straw again and again, as if Georgey was 
the size of a mouse, and she expected to find him some- 
where underneath it. 

* He can't be there ; he must have run out,' said Mr. 
Watson. ' He has gone home, most likely.' 

* Won't there be a precious row, then ?* observed Miss 
Louisa. * I'm glad I ain't you, Gertrude, that's all !' 

Gertrude gave no answer; she felt frightened at the 
disappearance of the child. 

* I do not see that there is anything to be done but to 
go home, Miss,' said Mr. Watson. * Your little brother 
is, no doubt, there.' 

It was a very bright moonlight night, bright enough to 
see any object for some yards round. As they left the 
bam, Miss Louisa Clarke exclaimed — 

' Why, if there isn't one of the stupid little booby's 
boots ! I remember they was imlaced. He've been and 
dropped it' 

She went to where the little boot lay, as she spoke, 
and picked it up. 

* That is not the way home,' said Gertrude. 

Mr. Watson walked on in silence, the others following 
him. Two or three yards further was another little 
boot. He picked it up, but never said a word, and 
went on. 

* Where do you think he is gone ? Why should he go 
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this way ? This is not the way home/ said Gertrude, 
more and more frightened. 

Mr. Watson still gave no answer, but walked across the 
field. He knew what was at the other end of the field, 
and a horrid feeling came over him, which he tried to 
shake off, by calling, at intervals, 'Georgey 1 Georgey T but 
there came no answer. No wonder that, when the spot 
was reached, Gertrude turned and rushed towards her 
mother's house, with her eyes staring with tenor, and her 
face ghastly white ! 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Georgey*s first sleep is disturbed — ^Wakes in terror — He remembers 
Miss Clarke's threat — What it was that made Gertrude rush home 
so wildly to her mother — Mrs. Astley's tenderness to her — ^The 
Miss Clarkes* dismissal — Gertrude again gives way to the impulse 
of the moment — The thunderstorm. 

'EORGEY had fallen asleep from exhaustion and 
crying, shortly after Gertrude and her friends 
had left him. The bam in which he had been 
left was built rather near to the road, so that sounds from 
there could be easily heard. On such a night as this, 
with the country full of vagrants and pleasure-seekers, it 
was likely that the road would be noisier than usual, and 
George/s first sleep was often disturbed, although not 
actually broken, by the passers-by; but after the poor 
child had slept off his first great fatigue, about half-past 
nine o'clock, he was suddenly wakened by a loud shout, 
which seemed to him close at hand. It proceeded from a 
party of men who had spent too long a time at the public- 
house ; but Georgey had not sufficient sense or conscious- 
ness to account for such things. He started up, and 
listened, and trembled. As he opened his eyes, they fell 
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upon the strange scene in which he was — the rafters of 
the bam above him ; the broad moonlight streaming in 
through a hole in the roof; an old cart in one comer; 
and the heaps of straw around him. 

' Oh ! where am I ? where am I ?* cried Georgey, quite 
forgetting the events of the few hours before. 

At the moment there came another loud mde shout 
from the road, and Georgey gave a scream. His own 
scream frightened him so, being echoed by the walls of 
the bam, that he shrieked again. Then, all at once, the 
foolish threat of Miss Clarke came back to his mind. He 
remembered all that had passed ; how they and Gertrude 
had left him there alone ; how they had told him to be 
still and not to scream, for if he screamed, the black 
bogie would come after him. 

Poor little Georgey stared about him, and listened, for 
he fully believed Miss Clarke's wicked threat, and he 
had screamed. Then the men in the road shouted their 
tipsy shout, and halloed to one another; and the child, 
placing his hands to his ears, called out, 'The black 
bogie ! oh, the black bogie 1' and, rushing from the bam, 
he sped across the field, never looking where he ran. 
How could he, when his head was continually tumed 
over his shoulder, and his little terrified face was looking 
for the bogie, whatever that might be ? 

On he ran, dropping his unlaced boots as he went, and 
never stopping to pick them up. On he ran, until his 
mnning was suddenly brought to a pause ; for Georgey 
had reached the brink of a pond, which was at that end 
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of the field, and had tripped over the edge, and fallen 
headlong into the water. 

It was the sight of his little socked feet which first 
caught Gertrude's eyes, as she followed Mr. Watson to 
the pond, sticking up out of the water, the only part of 
him to be seen. 

She stood near as Mr. Watson dragged the dead child 
out of the pond and laid him upon the grass, — ^his little 
pale face seeming to reproach her for having left him ; 
and the recollection of his last entreaty to her to stay 
with him, and the echo of his sobs as she had heard them 
when turning away to go to her own idle amusement, 
came back to her mind. 

' I have killed him ! It is I who have killed him !' said 
Gertrude, in such a voice of horror as made even Mr. 
Watson turn from his useless efforts to revive the child 
to look at her. 

* What nonsense you do talk, Gertrude!' exclaimed Miss 
Clarke, who had been occupied, from the moment of 
the discovery of Georgey's body, in loud lamentations and 
exclamations of horror in every possible key. * I wish 
you would not say such horrible things. You have had 
nothing to do with killing him. You did not throw him 
into the water, I suppose ; and, besides, he isn't dead.' 

Then it was that Gertrude turned, without giving any 
answer to Miss Clarke, and ran towards her mother's 
cottage, and arrived, as we have seen, looking more like 
a dead creature, in the fixed expression of her face, than 
did little Georgey, who was very little altered by death. 
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The two Miss Clarkes renewed their howlings, mixed 
with expressions of surprise at Gertrude's absurdity, until 
Mr. Watson turned round to them and said sharply — 

' I wish you would leave off all that noise, and make 
yourselves of some use, you girls. Run to Mr. Morgan 
and tell him what has happened through your folly, and 
I will carry the child to his house at once ; and the other 
of you, run after Miss Astley, and prevent her from tell- 
ing her poor. mother all about this suddenly. Come, 
make haste T 

Mr. Watson was already on his feet, with Georgey in 
his arms ; but he had not taken the proper way to make 
the Miss Clarkes hasten themselves. 

' Our folly indeed 1' exclaimed Miss Louisa, in a high 
voice. * You'll be saying next, I suppose, that we were 
the cause of the child's death. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, and that you ought, Mr. Watson. It's cruel 
and 'eartless, that it is ;' and Miss Louisa began to sob. 

' My good girl,' said Mr. Watson, ' I can't stop to talk 
to you about it now ; but really this is not a time to 
quarrel about words. If you won't go, I cannot wait ;* 
and Mr. Watson left the field. 

Then the two Miss Clarkes set off running, but not 
sufficiently soon to overtake Gertrude, who never stopped 
until she stood before her mother. 

' My child ! my dear child ! what is it ?' said Mrs. 
Astley, who, in her surprise at seeing Gertrude's state of 
terror, forgot the strangeness of seeing her there at all 
at that hour of the night. 
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But Gertrade did not speak. She pointed back over 
her shoulder, and shivered, and stared her mother in the 
face. Then Mrs. Astley took the girl in her arms, and 
led her into the house, and placed her on the sofa, and 
fondled her, and asked her again what had frightened 
her so. 

Whether Gertrude, when she first started home, did so 
with the intention of telling her mother about Georgey's 
death, I do not know. But now she said nothing of it 
And, I think, as she saw that poor careworn face, which 
had never looked at her excepting in love, looking now 
so wistfully and earnestly into her own, that if she had 
meant to blurt it out, she forbore in pity, and felt that 
she could not tell. 

Then the Miss Clarkes' two faces appeared at the open 
door; for they had followed one the other like sheep, 
instead of attending to Mr. Watson's directions. Ger- 
trude saw them, and whether she feared their awkward, 
indelicate way of telling the fearful news, or whether the 
sight of these girls, who had led her astray, who liad 
estranged her from her mother, and been the cause of 
her becoming the wretched girl she was at that moment, 
irritated her beyond control, she started from the sofa, 
the colour for the moment returned to her face, her eyes 
flashed with anger, and she exclaimed — 

*Do not come here, either of you. Do not speak a 
word. Leave this room and this house immediately ! I 
want nothing more to do with you. Go I I wish never 
more to see either of you again.' 
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'Well 1' commenced Miss Clarke. 

'Do not speak to me. Do not come a step nearer. 
I have known you too long, and I will know you or see 
you no more/ said Gertrude. 'Gol go this instant! 
Would to God I had never seen you in my life 1 * 

The Miss Clarkes looked half frightened, but they did 
as they were told. It was only when they had passed 
the garden gate, and were out of hearing, that they let 
their tongues loose, and commented upon Gertrude's very 

* rude and vulgar behaviour.' 

We have done with the Miss Clarkes, I am glad to 
say; and so I will here mention that, during following 
events, they made no attempts to renew their intimacy 
with Gertrude Astley, but took refuge in laughing about 
her behind her back, with those who were willing to 
laugh. From this evening their acquaintance with young 
Watson came to an end, I think by mutual consent. 
They were half afraid of him, as they were of all people 
whom they classed as 'good;' and certainly the Miss 
Clarkes were not good enough for him, honest-hearted 
young fellow as he was. 

Gertrude turned to her mother, when the Miss Clarkes 
were gone, with a piteous, appealing look. 

Again Mrs. Astley said, * What is it, my child ? Tell 
me what has happened;' and then, recollecting herself, 

* How came you out of the house at this hour, my dear?' 

*0h mother! mother!' said Gertrude, *I am a very 

miserable girl.' 

And then a flood of tears came to relieve her poor 

u 
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burning head ; and Mrs. Astley would not further ques- 
tion her, thinking that she should know all in time, and 
thanking God in her heart that her naughty child was 
being brought to her right mind. Gertrude lay down on 
the sofa, holding her mother's hand in hers, and moaning 
at intervals all the night through, and then calling out 
what a wicked girl she had been, and begging her mother 
not to hate her. Towards morning she seemed exhausted 
with her grief, and Mrs. Astley hoped she might go to 
sleep; but there was no sleep for Gertrude, with the 
memory of little George/s face as he had been dragged 
out of the pond. 

As daylight increased, little Edith, with her notable 
housewifely habits, rose and dressed herself, and then 
went into her mother's room, then came running down- 
stairs all astonishment, and stood at the door, and 
asked — 

* Where's mamma and Gertrude ? Oh ! there you both 
are. And where's Georgey? Why, mamma, what's the 
matter? where's Georgey? Gertie! what has come to 
Gertie?' 

For Gertrude had screamed and started from the sofa, 
and now lay on the floor like a dead girl. Mrs. Astley 
knew too soon where Georgey was. She was still attending 
to poor Gertrude, when Mr. Morgan himself arrived. No 
efforts had been of any use in reviving Georgey. The 
child had suffocated in the water ; and Mr. Morgan came 
to break the fact to his mother. 

How he did so I do not know ; I only know that Mrs. 
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Astley's first impulse was naturally to go to the dead body 
of her baby, and that she took Mr. Morgan's arm, and 
walked to his house. Even the doctor was surprised at 
the calmness shown by Mrs. Astley, usually a woman of 
by no means strong nerves; but Gertrude's unexpected 
illness had in a way nerved her for worse. She left 
Gertrude in charge of Edith ; but she had not been gone 
many minutes when Gertrude said — 

*' I do not want any one with me, Edie ; go and dress 
Alice,' for Alice had been shouting for help for some 
minutes. 

Then, when Edith was gone, Gertrude got up from 
the sofa, and pressed her hands upon her forehead, and 
then sh^ gave a cry, and ran out of the open door of 
the house, and through the garden and the fields. As 
she did so, a loud clap of thunder came, and large drops 
of rain began to fall slowly ; but this did not stop her. 
Out into the rain she ran, faster and faster, as if she 
could by running escape the miserable thoughts which 
were in her mind. And presently the heavens were rent 
asunder by the lightning, and the thunder roared, and 
echoed round the country, and the few drops of rain 
increased to a violent shower ; but still Gertrude ran on. 

Her light summer dress was soaked through ; but she 
thought nothing of that. She ran through field after 
field, until, from mere exhaustion, she fell down upon 
the grass, and lay moaning and groaning in the agony 
of her spirit, trembling at every fresh burst of thunder 
as it rolled over her head, as if it were the voice of God 
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specially sent to her in his wrath, and trying to shut out 
the lightning from her eyes, and the remembrance of the 
past from her mind. 

Oh ! Georgey, Georgey ! that little dead face ! — ^will it 
ever be forgotten, so long as Gertrude lives ? Those sobs 
and entreaties to her to stay ! — ^will the sound of them 
ever die away ? 

When Gertrude was missed and sought for, it was a 
long time before she could be found. After a search, she 
was discovered lying upon the grass, drenched through 
with the heavy rain, almost stupefied with terror and 
grief. From her wild, incoherent speeches, one would 
have thought that she had actually murdered little 
Georgey; and it was not until Mr. Morgan had sought 
the Miss Clarkes, and insisted upon knowing the truth of 
the case, that he learnt what share Gertrude had had in 
the wrong-doing of the evening before. The Miss Clarkes 
at first denied all knowledge of Georgey's movements, 
until, in company with Gertrude and Mr. Watson, they 
had discovered him in the pond. Next, upon Mr. 
Morgan saying that he should inquire further of Mr. 
Watson, Miss Louisa admitted that the child had run 
after them, but attempted to lay all the blame of 
Georgey's having been left in the bam upon Gertrude. 

Mr. Morgan in disgust was about to leave them ; but, 
before going, threw out a hint that they would be forced 
to tell the truth when summoned upon the inquest. 
Thereupon Louisa Clarke, with the ignorant fear of 
anything to do with a magistrate, told everything she 
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knew, not omitting the threat of the black bogie used by 
Miss Cany ; for which gratuitous piece of information she 
received from her sister a smart box on the ear, and Mr. 
Morgan left them vigorously quairelling tc^ether. 

Gertrude, upon being taken home, had an attack of 
fever ; and all this while Theodora knew nothing of what 
was passing at home, and her mother had not the heart 
to tell her the miserable events which had followed so 
quickly one upon the other. 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Isabel Howard's consciousness returns — She asks to be taught to be 
good — Theodora is called upon to preach the gospel — An old 
friend — The dead come to life again — Theodora learns all the 
news of home — Again she asks Mrs. Toogood for leave of 
absence. 

jNE day Isabel woke up, with her head clear 
and her mind right She looked fixedly at 
Theodora for a moment. As for Theodora, 
she had of late days come to look upon Isabel as such 
a creature to be coaxed, and petted, and nursed, that I 
doubt if she quite identified her with the outrageous 
Isabel of former times. 

* What is it, dear? Will you have something to drink?' 
asked Theodora, gently. 

But Isabel turned her head away, and cried, with her 
face hidden in the pillow. 

She never expressed any surprise at seeing Theodora 
by her bedside ; but often, after looking at her, she would, 
as in this case, turn away her head and cry, and once 
she suddenly seized Theodora's hand as it passed her, 
and kissed it Then Theo took Isabel in her arms and 
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kissed her face, as any woman would, who had her hand 
kissed by another woman — and, remember, these two 
girls were grown almost into women, if not quite — and 
Isabel would then cry again, but she never said anything. 

Isabel seemed always crying, which was so unlike her 
old self that Theodora went to Mrs. Toogood and spoke 
about it. 

'I do not wonder at her crying, my dear,' said Mrs. 
Toogood, 'when she has you waiting and attending on 
her. But, supposing we were to take her somewhere for 
change — to the seaside ? * 

So it was settled that the whole establishment should 
move to Worthing, while the house was thoroughly aired 
and disinfected. 

Isabel received the news of the change with the greatest 
apathy. Her weakness had taken a new phase. She was 
miserable without Theodora. She would hold Theodora's 
hand in hers for hours, incapacitating the latter from any- 
thing like employment ; for, of course, Isabel's old selfish 
nature still remained. Selfishness is the hardest and most 
lingering vice to get rid of. But still she never said anything. 

After a time the move was made to Worthing. If no 
one else enjoyed the change, Theodora did thoroughly. 
They were sitting all day lohg upon the beach, recreation 
being a duty ; and it is so pleasant, when conscience goes 
with enjoying one's self, as it does at such times. 

One morning Theodora was so sitting — Isabel, as always 
now, holding her hand in hers — when, for the first time, 
Isabel spoke of something more than commonplaces. 
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* Theodora,' said she suddenly, and looking the while 
far out across the sea, * will you teach me to be good ? ' 

* I cannot teach you, Isabel ; it is only God can teach 
that,' said Theodora. 

* I am tired of being wicked,* said Isabel; ' it is so 
wretched to be so afraid to die. You would not be 
afraid, would you, if you were going to die?' 

* I think not,' said Theodora. 

*■ That is because you are good,* said Isabel. * I have 
read about good people in books; but I thought they 
were all invention, and only put into books. I see now 
that people can really be good. Do you remember how I 
was the first to give you the nickname of Saint Theodora?' 

* Never mind that now, dear.' 

*I have been thinking lately that you deserved the 
name, but not in mockery; although I never at any 
time thought you a humbug, although I disliked you.' 

* Why did you dislike me, Isabel ?' 

'The old reason — because you were good and I was 
wicked.' 

' I wish you would not call me good.' 

*It does not matter; I should think you so, whether 
I call you so or not. I wish you would teach me how 
to be good also.' 

Then Theodora tried to do what every one of us may 
be called upon to do sooner or later — ^to preach the 
gospel which she had practised to another. She could 
not use any fine language, any more than you could, 
perhaps; but she tried to tell Isabel as plainly as she 
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could how the love of Christ is the only true principle 
of conduct. Isabel had read all this a hundred times 
over, and had heard it as often \ but she never listened 
to it, or remembered it, until it was told her in very in- 
different language from a fellow school-girl, and^ then she 
listened to it with so much earnestness, that she never 
forgot it again. While they were so talking, a stout 
old gentleman came and stood near them and looked 
at them. There were so many stout old gentlemen 
about Worthing, as there are everywhere, that neither 
Theodora nor Isabel glanced towards him; but he pre- 
sently came and stood nearer, and then he said — 

•Well, Miss Theodora, and so you take no notice of 
me ! I have a better memory than you have, you see,* 

Theodora looked up quickly, for she knew the voice, 

and there was the Duke of X ! She started to her 

feet and held out her hand ; the next moment her arm 
dropped again to her side, and she gave a piercing 
scream, for a lad in naval uniform ran up to the Duke, 
exclaiming, * So you have been the first to find her, 
after all, sir !' and that boy was her brother Alfred. 

*0h, Alf! oh, Alf!* said Theodora, crying as she had 
never cried when she thought she had lost him. *0h, 
my dear brother 1 oh, my dear Alfred ! ' 

* Why, Theo,* said Alfred, * what is all this row about ? 
I thought you would have been glad to see me after all 
that has happened. And then to meet a fellow in such 
a queer sort of way. What's the matter, Theo ? Do 
say something more than that.* 
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' I thought you were dead,' said Theodora, explaining 
it all in one sentence. 

*So did everybody, and so did I myself, only that I 
could not think at all until I came to life again. But 
surely you got mother's letter ?' 

* I have not heard from home for the last ten days,' 
said Theodora. *I have been wondering why mamma 
did not write; but she may have written to Prospect 
House since we left — ^that is several days ago.' 

* And what did mamma say in her last letter ?' asked 
Alfred. 

* Only that every one was well, and that I was not to 
worry myself about home. She has never mentioned 
your name, Alf, since the first letter she wrote in answer 
to mine after I had read that dreadful thing in the 
newspaper; and of course I did not speak of you, 
thinking it would only revive her sorrow. I have no 
doubt it was hard enough for her to bear, and I could 
not go to her because of this fever.' 

*She wrote to you all about me, and how I was 
picked up, and rubbed and scrubbed into life again; 
and how I rushed down to Chatterton, like a fool, as 
I am, and burst in upon her at tea-time, and sent her 
half out of her wits. I know she did, Theo ; for I 
posted the letter myself.' 

That letter, as we know, had gone into the fire, all 
through that stupid, meddlesome Letitia Jones. 

*But now, Theo,' resumed Alfi:^d, 'are not you glad 
that I am alive again ? £h !' 
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'AlfP . 

* Then what are you still piping your eye about, you 
silly old girl ?' asked he. 

*Tell me all about it, Alfred. I have heard nothing, 
remember.' 

Then Alfred became grave as he told how he had 
been dragged under water by his drowning companion, 
and had believed that his last moment had come ; of all 
the gasping pain of being brought back to consciousness, 
and his horror at finding that the account of the accident 
had got into the newspapers, and how he had thought to 
be beforehand with the news by going home to his mother. 

' Fancy, Theo,' he concluded, looking, as he spoke, far 
out over the sea, — * fancy the other two being drowned, 
and I only of the three rescued ! It must be for some 
purpose, I suppose. God must have spared my life for 
some reason ; must He not, Theo ? ' 

* Yes, Alfred ; because He intends you to live to his 
service,' answered Theodora. 

'And so you never had mother's letter?' said Alfred 
again presently. * It must have been cruel work for you, 
poor little Theo; and with all this fever, and nothing 
but sick, cross people about you. And you say you 
have not heard now for ten days ?' 

* Not for ten days. How are they all, Alfred ? ' 

* Well, that is the reason I came to look for you here, 
Theo. The fact is,'— commenced Alfred j * what a fool I 
am ! — the fact is, Theo— I must tell you it out at once — 
Gertie is not well.' 
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Alfred had been sent to Worthing with the object of 
breaking to Theodora, as quietly as possible, the late 
events of the family. 

Before many minutes Theodora knew all about little 
Georgey's death, and Gertrude's grief; and Alfred was re- 
peating, in order to comfort her — 

* But you have me, you know, Theo. A litde while ago 
you thought I was dead ; and now you have me given 
back to you, as it were.' 

Whilst Alfred and Theodora had been talking together, 
the old Duke had amused himself with Isabel, who in- 
dulged him with a long account of Theodora's behaviour 
during the time of the fever. 

* Well, Miss Theodora,' said he, when she and Alfred 
came and stood near them, *■ so you have grown quite into 
a young woman, I see ; but you have still an opinion of 
your own, I fancy, by the expression of your face. Has 
Alfred told you all about home ? ' 

*Yes.' 

* It is very sad, is it not ? That sister of yours seems to 
• be a self-willed little lady.' 

* I wish I might go home,' said Theodora, ' if it was not 
for this fever.' 

* What good would you do yourself by going home ? ' 
asked the Duke. 

^ I was thinking of mamma,' said Theodora. 

* That's right ; always think of somebody else, and don't 
take care of yourself.' 

* But,' commenced Alfred, * you know, my dear sir.' 
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' I don't know at all, my dear monkey/ answered the 
old gentleman. ' It seems to me that Miss Theodora 
looks very pale and thin ; and I think, after the account 
which this young lady here has been giving me of her late 
exertions, that your sister had much better rest and enjoy 
herself instead of going nursing again.' 

* If it were not for the children,' commenced Theodora. 
' But that is all settled,' said Alfred. 

' It is not settled at all ; and during the last few minutes 

I have changed my mind,* said the Duke of X . 

' What ? — ^what was settled ? ' asked Theodora, 

* Why,' commenced Alfred, * that the children — ' 

* Hold your tongue, Albert.' 

* I don't recognise that name, sir — that the children are 
all to go to Mrs. Haynes' — ' 

* If you go on, I'll have nothing more to do with you,' 
said the Duke of X , laughing. 

* To Mrs. Haynes' farm-house ; and you, Theo, are to 
go back home with me, because mother can't do without 
you any longer.' 

' I am so glad ! ' said Theodora. 

* There's a dutiful godson I' said the Duke. 
Whereupon Isabel Howard, in her weakness, began to 

cry. 

* Ah ! well,' said the Duke of X , * it must be some- 
thing to be indispensable on one hand, and cried after 
on the other.' 

Theodora went straight to Mrs. Toogood, and asked 
leave to go home. 




CHAPTER XL. 

Gertrude's strange reception of her sister ; her despairing condemna- 
tion of herself — A mother's love — Theodora is left alone with 
Edith — The gravestone — Theodora makes the little girl her 
confidant. 

[HE children had been removed from the chance 
of infection, and Theodora returned home to 
her mother and Gertrude only. Alfred had 
no more leave than just to see his sister safely to Chatter- 
ton, and then he rejoined his ship. Mrs. Astley had not 
told Gertrude of her sister's probable return ; as, so long 
as Theodora's coming was uncertain, she was afraid of 
disappointing Gertrude in her present weak, excitable 
state. Now when, to Mrs. Astley's great pleasure, Tlieo- 
dora had arrived, she went to tell the news to Gertrude ; 
and, to her surprise, found her sitting up in bed, listening 
and trembling. 

' Who is it ? * asked Gertrude ; * tell me, who is it ? ' 

* Why, who should you imagine, my dear ? ' asked her 
mother in return. * Who should we wish most to see ? ' 

* It is not Theo !' exclaimed Gertrude, looking terrified. 
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* Of course it is Theo. She has come to help to make 
you well again, my love.' 

* Oh ! I cannot see her/ said Gertrude, falling back upon 
the pillow, with her eyes closed, while the tears slowly 
made their way from under the lids. * I dare not see her, 
mother. Tell her I cannot see her.' But Theodora, all 
unknowing of what was going on, had followed her mother 
upstairs, and now stood at the door. She saw that Ger- 
trude was lying quietly upon the pillow, and she went 
into the room, and, bending over her, she kissed her. 

Gertrude opened her eyes, and screamed, and raised her 
hands, as if to put away Theodora from her. 

' What is it, mother ? what can it be ? * asked Theodora. 

* Gertrude dear, what has come between us ? Are you 
not glad to see me ? ' 

' I am not fit to see you ! I am not fit to be touched 
by you. You don't know me, Theo ; you don*t know me, 
mother. Oh, mamma 1 mamma ! ' said Gertrude, stretch- 
ing out her arms to her mother. * Kiss me again ; love 
me for a little while before I tell you all. I have been a 
bad girl to you ; I have been insolent and disobedient. 
I have added to your troubles instead of helping you to 
bear them ; but it has all come upon my own head now. 
God has begun to punish me for my wickedness, as He 
will punish me for ever ; and I deserve it.' She placed 
her hands over her face and shuddered. 

* Gertrude dear,' said Mrs. Astley, * do you think that I 
ever ceased to love you for a moment? However dis- 
obedient you may have been, it is all forgiven and for- 
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gotten now. I know you will be disobedient no longer ; 
let what is past be past, my child.' 

* Mamma, you do not know ; Theo, you do not know ; 
when you do, you will hate me. You will not look kindly at 
me then, or love me then. I killed Georgey ! Yes ; I see 
you start,* for her mother had in her surprise changed her 
position and countenance. * I killed the baby ! my own 
little brother! my own dear little brother!' wailed Gertrude. 

* Gertie,' said Theodora, for she saw her mother could 
not speak, * you are deluding yourself into this idea 
through your weakness. You forget ; dear little Georgey 
was drowned.' 

* I forget nothing. Oh, I wish I could ! I wish I could 
forget !' said Gertrude. * Do you think I delude myself 
into the idea that I made the child deceive mamma time 
after time — that I left him to undress himself, when I 
pretended to go to bed — that I shut him up in a bam 
alone, while I went to that horrid fair — that I left him, 
poor little thing, frightened, and sobbing, and begging me 
to stay ? I tell you it was I who killed him, as much as 
if I had thrown him in the pond ; and God will require 
his blood at my hands ! Oh ! mother, I do not wonder 
that you turn away from me now.' For Mrs. Astley had 
laid her face upon the bed, so as to hide her tears. 

' I do not turn away from you, my child. In all your 
wickedness, — ^for you are right, you have been very wicked, 
Gertrude, — I love you better than I ever did. Do you 
think your own mother would shut her heart against you, 
in your sorrow and repentance ?' 
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Gertrude threw herself upon her mother's breast and 
cried, until, from mere exhaustion, she cried herself to 
sleep. Then Mrs. Astley laid her on the pillow, and, 
taking Theodora round the waist, she said — 

' Come down-stairs with me, and talk over these things, 
my own good girl. Ah ! Theo, it is impossible to destroy 
a mother's love, even in such a case as that of Gertrude ; 
but it is such times of disappointment and sorrow that 
make us value more than ever a child such as you have 
always been to me.* 

* I have done nothing, mother. I could not help loving 
you, you know,' said Theodora. 

' Why has not Gertrude loved me also ? I have loved 
her well enough — too well, perhaps, Theo — ^before I knew 
you, my child, as I do now.' 

Then it was true that at one time Mrs. Astley had not 
loved Theodora so well as the other 1 It did not matter 
now that she saw her mistake, and Theodora only 
answered — 

' Poor, dear mamma, it must be very hard for you to 
bear ; but Gertrude will be different now. I am sure she 
is sorry. She will never behave so badly again.* And 
Theodora, in order to divert her mother's thoughts from 
the distressing subject, began to talk of Mrs. Toogood, 
and all her kindness to herself, and of the recent events 
at Prospect House. She dreaded any allusion to Georgey; 
and yet her heart ached whenever she ceased talking for 
a moment, as she thought of the little dead body lying 
upstairs. 

The funeral was to take place upon the following day, 

X 
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and there was enough to do to get their mourning in 
order, in time to wear it on the morrow. 

When Mrs. Astley had had some tea, she rose to return 
to Gertrude ; and then Theodora called Edith to her. 
The child had, while her litde hands were busy, been 
continually gazing at Theodora with astonishment She 
could not imagine why her sister did not cry. But she 
left off wondering when her mother left the room, and 
Theodora called her to come to her; for she put her 
arms round Edith's neck, and cried as if her heart would 
break. 

Little Edith had heard the* servant maid attempt to 
comfort her mistress, during Mrs. Astley*s first grief after 
Georgey*s death ; and now Mary Anne*s expressions were 
made use of at second hand. 

* There I there ! don't take on, Theo ; don't give way, 
Theo ; it is what we must all come to, you know. Please, 
don't take on !* 

* No, I won't, you dear little woman,' said Theodora ; 
* I won't take on ; only I felt as if I must cry, now I am 
alone. F/dith, I want to see him. It is not — ^the coffin 
is not shut down yet, is it ?' 

* I will take you,' said Edith, with an important air ; 
and she led the way to the room which had been Theo- 
dora's whilst she was yet at home, and where now the 
baby boy's little body was lying in its coffin. 

'Poor little Georgey ! dear little brother!' moaned 
Theodora ; and she stood looking at the little face, which 
was as pretty and calm as if Georgey had been asleep. 
Then Theodora turned to Edith, and said to the child — 
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for her heart was so full that she felt as if she must speak 
to whoever was with her at the time — * Edie, how can we 
cry over him ? He is gone to be with God and with papa ! 
Oh I you happy little child, you have more cause to cry 
over us who are left. O my God 1 how long ? If I 
could only be with you, Georgey, and all this trouble and 
this weariness at an end !' 

Was this a girl of eighteen who was speaking of the 
trouble and weariness of life, when life was only opening 
upon her ? 

Little Edith went to her sister and took her hand. 
* Do not ask God to let you die too, Theo,* she said ; 
'what would we all do if you were dead? what would 
poor mamma do then?* 

No, Theodora, Edith is right. It is cowardly to wish 
to die, and wrong in you to feel afraid of what life may 
have in store for you ; but it is a feeling which very often 
comes over the young when looking, as Theodora was 
looking now, at a dead face. Depend upon it, the greatest 
honour God can put upon us is to let us live, and give us 
work to do for Him. 

Theodora felt this shortly afterwards, and asked God's 
forgiveness for her rash cry. 

*Theo,' said little Edith presently, 'where will little 
Georgey be buried — ^with papa ?* 

* Yes, I suppose so, Edie.' 

* Oh I I wish papa had a tombstone, Theo. Do you 
know, since you went away, Mr. Stevenson has died, and 
he has a tombstone also ? Every time I see any one with 
a tombstone, Theo, I think what a shame it is that papa 
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should not have one yet ; and I feel ashamed of walking 
through the churchyard — I do indeed, Theo.' 

* There is no need, Edie,' Theodora answered. * There 
is no shame in mamma's being poor, and unable to afford 
a tombstone.' 

* But, Theo, you know all about the Duke, and how 
kind he is to Alfred. WeU, the other day, when Alf was 
at home, he said that if the Duke knew that papa had 
no tombstone, he would put one up directly ; and I asked 
Alf to tell him, but he said he would not' 

' Alf was quite right,' said Theodora. ' Now, Edie, if 
you can keep a secret, I'll tell you something.' 

* Of coiurse I can, Theo ; I am not a child,' answered 
Edith, looking as old as she could. ^ Tell me ; what is it ?' 

Theodora took from her pocket a letter, and with it a 
paper with sketches of various tombstones. She opened 
the latter, and spread it out upon her knee. 'Look, 
Edie,' said she, ' I like this one the most, and I believe 
mamma would also.' 

^ And so should I,' said Edie, ' because it is much better 
than Mr. Stevenson's, or indeed than any in the church- 
yard.' 

* Never mind Mr. Stevenson's now, dear. I think 
mamma would like it ; so, suppose we fix upon this one. 
I think it would please her to find it put up without her 
knowledge. I know exactly what she would have written 
upon it, because she told me one day what she would 
have liked, and I remember the exact words.' 

* But Georgey,' objected Edith. 

* Yes ; mamma ought to be asked about that.' 
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' And then it will all come out, Theo,* said Edith, ' and 
there will be no more surprise.* 

• Well, wait a little, Edie, dear. We will think about it* 

' That is always the way. " Wait a little,** and « think 
about it,** * said Edith. * I am sure I wish there was no 
such thing as waiting in the world.' 

' And no such thing as thinking either, I suppose, Edie ?* 

' But, Theodora,* exclaimed Edith, suddenly, ^ how will 
you can get enough money ? This stone is marked four 
pounds, ten shillings. I have been saving up for it ever 
so long; but that is such a dreadful quantity of money !* 

'I have got the money, Edith; I have made it all 
myself,* said Theodora, her eyes glistening with pleasure. 
'And so you have been saving up too, you dear little 
girl I How much have you saved ?* 

' I have sevenpence,* said Edith ; ' that is something, 
you know. You will let me help, won't you, Theodora ? 
We may put it up together, you and I ; may not we ?* 

*Yes, of course, dear,* said her sister, feeling more 
disposed to cry at the little girVs earnestness, than to 
laugh at her contribution towards the fund. 

That evening Mrs. Astley — curiously, it seemed to 
Theodora— commenced speaking on the subject, without 
anything leading especially to it. 

* Theo,* said she, ' of course you know, my dear, that 
I would long ago have put some stone over your dear 
father's grave, but for the want of money. I have never 
had so much as a five-pound note to spare since he left us.* 
' Yes, dear mamma, we all know it ; and papa himself 
knows it,* said Theodora. 
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* But people might think, my child — ^ 

*My dear mother, what does it signify what people 
think ?' inteiTupted Theodora brusquely. 

* It does signify, Theo, to a certain extent/ answered 
Mrs. Astley \ * and I believe it is our duty to avoid mis- 
construction as far as we can. The reason I spoke to 
you about it is this, my dear. If, at any future time, you 
or Alfred should have it in your power to do what I have 
longed to do, I should like some such words as these to 
be engraven on the stone.' 

Theodora flushed crimson as her mother gave her a 
paper, on which was written a short inscription to her 
father's memory, followed by a notice of little Georgey. 

*And as to me,' continued Mrs. Astley, *you may 
put what you please imdemeath that in reference to 
your mother.' 

Mrs. Astley smiled as she finished speaking, and looked 
at her daughter ; but Theodora threw herself on her knees 
by her mother, and sobbed upon her lap. Her heart 
was full of love and sorrow, mixed with joy that her 
mother's longing would be soon fulfilled. She could not 
have told what feeling was the uppermost Her first 
impulse was to tell all about the stone; but she was 
checked by the thought of little Edith's disappointment 
if the secret were to be betrayed prematurely. But that 
afternoon she wrote to the stone mason, to whom she 
had been recommended by her ever kind helper and 
friend, Mr. Morgan, and ordered the inscription to be 
engraved exactly as her mother had written it ; and then 
she laid her head down on the desk, and had a good cry. 




CHAPTER XLI. 

Mrs. Haynes' way of 'doing no harm* — Mr. Morgan tells Theodora 
the worst — Gertrude contrasts herself with Theodora — Her 
gloomy state of mind — Theodora's parallel for argument — 
Gertrude sees clearly at last. 

JERTRUDE did not rally from her weakness, 
nor did she throw off the depression of spirits 
from which she suffered. 

* Is it true,* little Alice would ask of Mrs. Haynes, the 
farmer*s wife, — *is it true that Gerty did kill poor little 
Georgey?' 

* Bless you, no, cliild ! Whoever went and put that in 
your head?* answered Mrs. Haynes. * Little Georgey 
tumbled in the pond, bless the little heart of him ! which 
I have said again and again that that there pond shouldn't 
ought to be left unprotected by never no hurdles or 
nothing. If it ain*t a lesson to somebody now, which I 
won't mention any names, my name isn't Sarah Haynes.' 

* But Gertie says she killed Georgey,' remarked Willy. 

* Stuff and nonsense, my child ! Gerty is in the deli- 
riums, and knows no more of what she is talking than 
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that milking-stool there ; and I am sure it was enough 
to send any one into the deliriums to see that blessed 
lamb pulled out of the duck-pond. There, don't talk 
to me no more, my dear ; it make me that low to speak 
of it. Go out, feed the chicken, do'ee now ;' and the kind- 
hearted woman put her apron to her eyes, and had a little 
cry before she resumed her worL 

'There !' soliloquized she, ' 1*11 just take and send Mrs. 
Astley a bouquet of flowers, and a dozen new-laid ^gs ; 
it can't do no harm, any way.' 

* No harm ! ' it is such little thoughtful kindnesses that 
do all the good in the world to people who are unhappy. 
It is a great thing to feel that others care for us. Re- 
member you may not have many opportunities of doing 
great things, but we may all show s)rmpathy, even by 
such little acts as this of the farmer's wife, which cost 
her nothmg but the kind thought. If all girls would start 
in life with this text as a maxim, ' No man liveth to him- 
self,* and would try in every day and every hour to in some 
way live to others, what a happy world this might be, 
with regard to S3rmpathy and social kindness! There 
never was a greater mistake in the world than for any 
one of us to attempt to stand alone; and there is one 
great truth which we cannot learn too early, that all 
these little offices of kindness fall to the hands of women 
to do. Men have usually, or ought to have, the hard 
work of the world. I have no doubt that in Eden Adam 
did all the digging of the garden, and left to Eve the 
training of the flowers. 
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Gertrude dwelt alwa3rs upon that one subject — that she 
had killed little Georgey — ^and she seemed to get no rest 
day or night from the horrible thought. She never re- 
covered the effects of those hours of exposure to the 
storm and rain ; her delicate constitution had received 
too severe a shock. 

It was not many days after the funeral of little Georgey 
that Mr. Morgan, who was frequently now in the house, 
said to Theodora — 

' That child is killing herself, Theo, with self-reproach. 
When I think over the whole business, I feel no patience 
with those Clarke girls, who were the cause of all the 
mischief.' 

* Would it not be well to take Gertrude away from here 
for a time?' asked Theodora. 

* No, my dear j it would as likely bring on the end as 
not.' 

* Mr. Morgan !' exclaimed Theodora, *you do not really 
think that Gertie will die ?' 

*My poor Theo, you seem destined through life to 
help on the most melancholy occasions. But never 
mind ; remember it is written, ^^ It is better to go to the 
house of mourning than the house of feasting." ' 

' Do you think mamma knows, Mr. Morgan ?' 

^ I think she guesses.' 

So Theodora returned to Gertrude. Notwithstanding 
her sister's opposition, she had insisted upon being with 
her ; and, after a time, Gertrude had given in. • 

'What has Mr. Morgan been saying to you, Theo?' 
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asked Gertrude, directly her sister joined her. * He has 
been telling you that I shall die ? Ah ! I know he has. I 
see it in your face. Now, it is of no use trying to tell 
stories about it. You cannot tell a story well, Theo, for 
you blush so. But it is no news to me, Theodora; I 
have guessed it all along; and I don't care — ^I don't 
care. What should I live for? To do more mischief? 
To break mamma's heart, as I have well-nigh done al- 
ready ? I don't care.' 

Yet, for all that, Gertrude burst into hysterical tears. 

* Gertie ! Gertie dear ! do not guess at what Mr. Morgan 
said,* answered Theodora. ' I will tell you exactly what 
he told me: "That child is killing herself hy self-reproach." 
Now, Gertie, you have no right to kill yourself. It is 
your duty to try and get better. It is your duty to look 
at all that has taken place in its proper light, instead of 
exaggerating it as you do.* 

'What do I know about duty?* asked Gertrude. 'I 
have never thought of anything but my own pleasure. 
Oh ! Theodora, what a contrast to you ! You have been 
a good daughter to mamma ; a good sister to all of us ; 
and I might have been 'like you. Theo, I am ashamed 
to look you in the face ! * 

* Oh ! do not — do not talk so, Gertie,* said Theodora. 
* If you only knew how we all love you.' 

' I am a nice person to love,* said Gertrude. * Now, 
Theodora, listen to me. Whatever you may say, I know 
what Mr. Morgan thinks of me; and I feel it myself 
Everything is come to an end with me. I am only 
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sixteen, Theo, and this world and the next have come 
to an end with me.' 

' Gertrude, do not say such dreadful things 1 Even if 
you were to die— even if you were, there is still heaven.' 

* If there were, as you say, " still heaven," do you think 
I would mind dying?' said Gertrude. *But there will 
be no heaven for me. Do you remember, Theo, no 
murderers shall have eternal life ? ' 

* Gertrude, do not misquote Scripture ! ' exclaimed 
Theodora. * It is, " No murderer hath eternal life dwell- 
ing in him." Those who crucified our Lord were 
murderers; yet He prayed for their forgiveness; and, 
of course, his prayer must have been heard. You are 
not a murderer ; you were not so in intention.' 

* I was so in reality,* said Gertrude. 

* Even if you had been,' said Theodora, * we will not 
discuss the question now. I do not deny that you have 
been very wrong. Even if you had been, Gertrude, there 
is the same remission for your sins as for all others.' 

* I don't understand you,' said Gertrude. 

*Yes, you do. You have been taught the same as I 
have, Gertrude; you have had the gospel preached to 
you.' 

'And I have made a good use of it, have I not? 
Yes, we have been taught the same; and look at the 
difference between us. Look at me, Theodora, and at 
yourself.' 

* What am I, Gertrude ?' said Theodora, feeling more 
pained than she could tell by the comparison drawn — 
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* what am I but what God has made me by his grace ? 
What am I but through the Saviour in whom I want to 
persuade you to trust?' 

* There, that will do,' said Gertrude wearily. * I know 
all that you can tell me. I have learnt all this from 
my youth up ; and now, at the age of sixteen, I am going 
to die, and the gates of heaven are shut against me.' 

Theodora knew not what to say further. Gertrude 
was obstinate in her self-condemnation, as she had been 
through life in everything else. There was but one re- 
source left, to pray for her; and Theodora sought the 
only comfort left 

Day after day Gertrude became weaker, until her life 
became shortened into weeks, and then to days. 

One day she startled every one by suddenly exclaiming — 

* How can I meet him ? How can I look little Georgey 
in the face in heaven, when I refused his last request ? 
Oh ! my little brother, if you only could know how sorry 
lam!' 

* He would forgive you as soon as he knows, Gertie,' 
said Theodora. * Did not mamma forgive you when you 
were sorry?' 

*Yesj but she is so good, and she loves me,' said 
Gertrude. 

* Gertie,' said Theodora, *do you think God is less 
good than she is? Do you think Christ loves you less 
than your mother?* 

Gertrude burst into tears, and cried for a long time, 
and Theodora did not interrupt her. 
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' I see it now/ said she softly, when she had exhausted 
her tears. ' I see it now, Theo. Oh Theo 1 how I love 
you 1' 

Then Theodora, in a low voice, read the parable of 
the Prodigal Son ; and, almost before she had finished 
reading, Gertrude had fallen asleep. 






CHAPTER XLII. 
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The last sad day — Unexpected arrival — Mrs. Toogood*s generous 
proposal — Theodora resolves to remam with her mother — Mrs. 
Toogood deserves her name — Alfred opens a letter, and gives 
strange news — Theodora's fondest dream is realized — She has 
been * God's gift ' to her mother. 

[HERE was another sad day at Chatterton — ^the 
day that Gertrude was buried — ^and then 
Theodora began to cast in her own mind 
what she was called upon to do. It was hard that Mrs. 
Astley should be left with no older companion than Edith 
so soon after her bereavement, and Theodora sat down to 
write to Mrs. Toogood to ask for an extension of leave. 

The letter was just finished, and Theodora had asked 
Alfred, who had come down to his sister's funeral, to take 
it to the post, when Edith exclaimed — 

*Wait a minute, Alf; there is some one coming in at 
the gate. Such a funny, stiff old lady ! And, oh ! Theo, 
she has such a big bonnet with a long veil ! Oh ! Theo, 
let me get away somewhere and hide, for I don't like her ; 
she is such an old frump ! ' 

* For shame, Edie ! don't be so absurd,' said Theodora, 
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looking from the window ; then, immediately afterwards, 
she called out — 

' Why, it is Mrs. Toogood, I declare I ' and she ran 
from the room and down the path to meet her. 

' Why, I thought Mrs. Toogood was nice,' said Edith, 
in a tone of disappointment. 

*Does she look so very nasty, then, little lady?* asked 
Mrs. Toogood, entering the room. 

Edith did not know what to do. She stood, blushing 
redder every moment, until Mrs. Toogood laughed, and 
said — 

*Well, my dear, I don't wonder at your being frightened 
at my ugly brown face ; but your sister Theodora will tell 
you that I am not quite so bad as I look. Now, Theo- 
dora, introduce me to your mother.' 

Mrs. Astley presently mentioned the subject of Theo- 
dora's unposted letter. 

'That is the very thing I came about, madam,' said 
Mrs. Toogood. 'After hearing from your daughter of 
what had taken place in the family, I was surprised that 
she did not make some such request. It would not be 
fair to take her from you so soon again ; but some fresh 
arrangement might be made. I am not fond of praising 
girls to their faces, Mrs. Astley, but your daughter has 
been more than I can tell you to me.' 

* Oh, Mrs. Toogood ! ' said Theodora. 

* My dear, never interrupt,' rejoined the old lady. 'You 
have two younger daughters, Mrs. Astley. If you could 
persuade yourself to leave Chatterton, they should remain 
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with me, receiving every care and instruction, for their 
sister Theodora's sake. On those terms only, Mrs. Astley 
— ^for their sister's sake/ 

* But we couldn't leave Chatterton,' said Edith. 

'And for yourself, my dear madam,' continued Mrs. 
Toogood, still to Mrs. Astley, without noticing the inter- 
ruption, 'if you will consent to such an arrangement, I 
think we could keep house together. I am an old woman 
now, and unequal to the duties of housekeeping single- 
handed. Pecuniary arrangements we will leave until some 
future time.' 

'You are very, very kind,' said Mrs. Astley; 'and I 
think it would be wrong and selfish in me to say no to 
so generous a proposal. I can assure you, the education 
of my children has been a constant source of anxiety to 
me since the death of my husband. But, if you will allow 
me a Httle time — ^ 

' What is the good of that, Mrs. Astley ?' 

' Why, you see,' observed Edith again, ' we could not 
leave Chatterton.' 

' My good little girl, when I was your age, I was taught 
to speak when I was spoken to,' said Mrs. Toogood; 
whereupon Edith returned to her former opinion of Mrs. 
Toogood, that she was anything but ' nice.' 

' Edith has been so much my companion of late, poor 
child, that I am afraid she has been brought too forward,' 
said Mrs. Astley. 

' Here's a letter ! here's the post-woman !' exclaimed 
Willie, rushing to the door. 
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'Mammay you will not leave home, will you?' whispered 
Edith, not to be put down, although subdued. ^ You will 
not leave the grave — ^with papa, and Georgey, and Gertie?* 

' Oh, my child 1 my child ! I hardly know what to do,' 
sobbed Mrs. Astley. * It will be very hard to leave home, 
and very hard to leave the graves of my darlings 1 But it 
is for your good, and for Theodora. I cannot part with 
Theodora again — I cannot give up my greatest earthly 
comfort 1' By this time Theodora's arms were round her 
mother. * Forgive me, Mrs. Toogood,' said Mrs, Astley. 
* Do not think me very weak ; but my husband is gone, 
and my baby, and my Gertrude, and their graves are all 
in this world that I have left of them !' 

' I will stay with you here, mother,' whispered Theo- 
dora. ' You shall not leave home, and you shall not part 
with me. We will not part any more until God parts us. 
I shall find some employment, never fear. God will put 
me in the way of it' 

Mrs. Toogood walked to the window, and looked out. 

' We have not offended you, our kind, good friend, I 
trust,' said Mrs. Astley, after an interval, seeing that the 
schoolmistress still looked out of the window. 

Mrs. Toogood turned round, walked to Theodora, and 
kissed her. 

^ I don't know what I am to do without you at Prospect 
House,' said she ; ' but you are a good, dutiful girl, and 
the blessing of God will go with you.' 

It was not until the middle of tea-time, Mrs. Toogood 
being still with them, that Alfred exclaimed — 
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'I declare if we haven't all of us forgotten the 
letter !' 

* Open it, Alf,' said his mother. 

Mrs. Toogood stared ; she could not help it ; it was so 
strange to her to hear a boy desired to open his mothei^s 
letter. 

' It is some business abomination,' commenced Alfred. 
' Why, I do believe it is from a lawyer ! Hullo ! mother, 
what do you think ?' said Alfred, becoming very red. 

* What, my son ?' 

Alfred ran to his mother and hugged her. 
*Your old Uncle John, whom you have never seen, 
mother, is dead. He's dead ! isn't that jolly ?.' 

* My dearest Alfred,' said Mrs. Astley, *how can you say 
anything so shocking ?' 

'Well, mother dear, you can't pretend to be fond of 
him, considering you never saw him in your life.' 

' But, Alfred, what could there be in the death of any 
one to deserve such a word as "jolly?"' 

* Oh, dear me, mother,' said Alfred, *I forgot the principal 
part of the letter. Of course I mtist have appeared an 
unfeeling brute. I didn't mean that Uncle John's death is 
jolly, but that he has left you no end of money. Why, 
mother dear ! why, mamma, what makes you look so 
strange ? Are not you glad ? are not you pleased ? You 
won't be obliged to screw and to save any more, you dear 
old mother. I am so glad, that I could jump over the 
top of the house !' 

But Mrs. Astley did not show any such exuberant joy. 
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She could only thank God in her heart for his goodness, 
and bless her children for their affection. 

* I need not part now with my Theo,' were the first 
words she said ; *• and she need not work her poor little 
hands and head for me.' 

* I like to work for you, mother/ said Theodora. * It 
has been my greatest pleasure.' 

While they were still talking of the past and the 
future, Edith had been peeping in at the door several 
times. At length her impatience could bear no longer 
delay, and she came into the room, and stood near to 
Theodora. 

*Theo, it is come, and they are putting it up,' she 
whispered. * Is it not odd ? — this very day ; but I suppose 
Gertie's name can be added.' 

* Hush ! hush !* said Theodora. 

But her mother asked what had taken place. 

* If you would not mind coming to the grave, mamma,* 
said Edith. ' If it would not pain you to go again so 
soon.' 

* No, Edith, no,' said Theodora. 
But Edith was pertinacious. 

* If you would not mind, mamma.' 

Mrs. Astley rose at once to go ; she imagined there 
must be some difficulty which required her presence. It 
was but a few steps to the churchyard, and the whole 
party accompanied her. As soon as they reached the 
spot, Mrs. Astley saw what was taking place. Several 
workmen were employed at the newly-opened grave. A 
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plain white stone cross stood at the head, and as she came 
near to it she read the inscription which she herself had 
written. 

She turned to Alfred, ' Is this your doing, ray son ?' 
she asked. 

* No,' cried Edith, with a crimson face ; ' it is no one's 
doing but Theo's. It is all Theo's work, excepting seven- 
pence ; and I gave sevenpence. Eveiything is Theo's 
d<Mng;.she always thinks of everything.' 

Theodora had thought this moment would have been 
one of unmixed pleasure ; and yet now her teais were 
dropping fast 

'My own dear child!' said Mrs. Astley, taking her in 
her arms, 'you were rightly named. You have been my 
greatest earthly comfort. You have been God's gift to 
me, Theodora.' 

And Theodora remembered her father's dying wcvds, 
and thanked God that they had been fiiMlled. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY FROLICH. 

The Little Gipsy. 

By Elib Sauvaoe. Translated by Anna Blackwbll. FroAisely 

illustrated by Lorbnz Frolich. Small 4to., price 5s., gilt edges, 6s. 

** An exquisite story, narrated with a grace and charm that will fascinate all readers. 
The illustrations are singularly graceful."— ilM«namm. 



WORKS BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER. 

With Illustrations by various Artists. Super-royal IGnio, price 2s. 6 J. 
each plain, 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Stolen Cherries; 

Or, Tell the Truth at Once. By Emilia Mabbtat Kobkis. Illus- 
trated by F. A. Fbaseb. 

"Mrs. Norrls has established her own fame, and her paternity is clearly proyed by the 
knack in story telling she inherits flrom hei father."— ilrf Journal, 

The Children's Pic Nic, 

And what Came of it. 

What became of Tommy. 
A Week by Themselves. 
Harry at School. 
Long Evenings ; 

Or, Stories for My Little Friends. Second Edition. 



NEW AND INTCRCSTINC WORKS 



WORKS BY MRS. BRODERIP, DAUGHTER OF T. HOOD. 

Tales of the Toys. 

Told by Tbemselyes. By Fbangbs Fbbblino Bbodebip. With 
IllastratioDS bj her brother, Tom Hood. Saper Bojal 16mo., price 
3f. 6J., plain, As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A capital eonctption well worked oat.**— ^/i<u4 QuarUrlf . 

** Mn. Brodeiip is to be odngtmtuUted on haTing achieved a novelty.*'— Sofiirdk^ Review^ 

Wild Roses ; 

Or, Simple Stories of Countrj Life. Illustrated by Amblat. 8«. ^d. giH 

edges, As. 
" Written with the grace and tmthfiilneH which the daughter of Tom Hood knows so 
well how to impart."— Jrf Journal. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips ; 

Or, Little Bits for Little Birds. Contaixiing Easy Lessons in Words 
of One Syllable, and Stories to read, f^y Illustrations by Tom 
Hood. Foolscap Quarto, price, 8«. plain, As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices ; 

The words by Mrs. Bbodebip; set to music by Thomas Mubby, 
with 40 illustrations by Tom Hood. Fcap. 4to., price 5«. 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane ; 

A Patchwork of Story and Song. Illustrated by Tom Hood. 
Super royal 16mo. price 3s. 6d. plain, As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. Illustrated by Tom Hood. Price 3s. 6<f. 
plain, As, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tiny Tadpole ; 

And other Tales. With Illustrations by Tom Hood. Price 3s. Bd. 
pUin, As, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A remarkable hook, by the brother and sister of a &ml1y in which genius and fnn are 
inherited."— Sorfttrday Review. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

Illustrated by Tom Hood. 2s, ed. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

NEW PICTURE BOOK. 

The Attractive Picture Book. 

A New Gifb from the Old Comer, containing numerous Illustrations 
by eminent Artists. Super-royal 4to. bound in an elegant cover, . 
printed in eold and colours, price 3s. 6d. plain; 7s, 6a. cdourod; 
lOs, 6d. on cloth and coloured. 
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WORKS BY MRS. DAVENPORT. 

Constance and Nellie; 

Or, the Lost Will. B^ £mha Datbvpost. Frontispiece by T. S. 
Walb. Fcap. 8vo., price 2«. 6</., gilt edges, Ss. 

The Holidays Abroad ; 

Or, Bight at Last. With Frontispiece hy G. Hat, Fcap. 8to., price 
2a. 6cf.; gilt edges, 3«. 
" Its tone la hmltbj and natural."— CAtireAmaM. 

The Happy Holidays; 

Or, Brothers and Sisters at Home. Frontispiece by F. Gilbebt. Fcap. 
8vo., price S«. 6</., gilt edges, 8«. 

Our Birth Days; 

And how to improve them. Frontispiece by D. H. FaxsTOif. Fcap. 
8to., price 2a, 6cf., gilt edges, S«. 
*' Moit admirably lulted ai a gift to joung gir\»,**—BiitM Mother*i Magauina, 

Fickle Flora, 

And her Sea Side Friends. Illustrations by J. Absolon. Price 
3«. 6<i. plain ; 4s. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Live Toys; 

Or, Anecdotes of onr Four-legged and other Pets, ninstrations by 
Weir. Second Edition, Super Boyal 16mo. price 2s. 6cf. plain, 
Ss. 6cf. coloured gilt edges. 



Alice and Beatrice. 

By Gramdmamma. With Illnstrattons by John Absolon. Super 
lioyal 16mo., price 28, 6d, plain, 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Coi'ner Cottage and its Inmates ; 

Or, Trust in God. By Frances Osborne. With Llustrations by 
the Author. Fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d, gilt edges, Ss. 

Cousin Trix, 

And her Welcome Talcs. By Gborgiana Cbaik. With Illnstra- 
tions by F. W. Kbtl. Super-royal 16mo, price Ss. 6(f. plain, 4s. 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 
" Bright and lively, with a well concealed manX,**— Guardian, 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or, How to make Peace. By Georoiana M. Craik. With Illus- 
trations by 0. Green. Price 3«, 6d, plain; 4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

"This Book will come with 'peace* upon its wlsgs ioto many a crowded playroom." 
—Art JoumaL 
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NEW AND INTCRCfTING WORKS 



NEW WORKS BY JOHN T1MB8. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. 

BlnstratiTe of English History. Bj John Timbs, F.S.A. With 
Frontiapiece. Post Svo., price 7«. 6</. 

** AninterMting and well written book of numj corioos legends and historical fiuts.*'— 
LUerary Churehman. 

Nooks and Comers of English Life. 

Past and Present. Bj John Timbs. With Illnstrations. Second 
Edition. Post 8 to, price 6«.; gilt edges, 6«. 6^. 

" There is not a chapter in the whole woric in which instmctive matter is not fonnd.**— 
Londom Rmiew, 

** A book which ought to find a place in one of the nooks and * comers ' of ereiy 
librar7.*'~7Atf Reltquary, 

Strange Stories of the Animal World; 

A Book of Adventures and Anecdotes, and curious Contributions to 
Natural History. By John Tikbs. Illnstrations by Zwscker, 
Second Edition. Post Sro., price 6«., gilt edges, 6«. ^d, 

** Among all the books of the season that will be studied with profit and pleasore, there 
is nut one more meritorious in aim, or more succeasf ul in execaaon."— -JiAeiuptim. 

Lady Bountiful' s Legacy 

To her Family and Friends: a Book of Practical Instructions and Dnties, 
Counsels and Experiences, Hints and Eecipes in Housekeeping and 
Domestic Management. Post 8vo, price 6«. ; bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, Ta, 

** There is something to be found in this volume about everything which concerns the 
honsehold.*'— (%«ficA»uM* 



The Book of Cats : 

A Chit Chat Chronicle of Feline Facts aud Fancies ; By Chaelgs 
H. Boss. With Twenty Illustrations by the Author. Post 8ro, price 
4«. 6(/.; gilt edges 5«.. 

** A valoable contribution to cat history.**— Cour/ Joumai. 



Sunbeam, a Fairy Tale. 

By Mbs. Pibtzker. With Blastrations by Alexander CnABLB- 
HAONB. Small Post 8vo., price 3«. 6d, 
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BOYS' BOOKS BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER. 

Gerald and Harry ; 

Or, the Boyi in the North. By Emilia Marrtat Norria. 
Illustrations by J, B. Zweckbr. Post 8vo, price 5«. } gilt edges 

** The author can tell a story with much iplrit, and on the present occasion she has 
done her be%t "—Atheuceum, 

The Early Start in Life. 

By Emilia Marrtat Nouris. With Illustrations by J. Lawson. 
Post 8vo, price 6«.; gilt edges 5«. 6(/. 

The Bear King*: 

A Narrative Confided to the Marines by Jambs Qrkskwood. With 
Illustrations bv Ernest Griskt. Printed on toned paperi Small 4to, 
price d«. Bd, plain ; 5«. coloured, gilt edges. 

** More than umvaing.''— Saturday Retnew, 

Upside Down : 

A Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the late W. 
McCoNNELL, Avith Verscs by Thomas Hood. Coloured Plates 4to, 
price 28. 6</., fancy boards. 
" Ludicrous and amuslng."-///iafratotf Timet, 

The Little Child's Fable Book ; 

Arranged progressively in words of One, Two, and Three Syllables, 
With Sixteen Page Illustrations by GiconoiNA Bowers. Small 4to. 
price 3«. 6£f. plain; 5«. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Young Vocalist: 

A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an Accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Sphor, &c.,by 
Mrs. MouNSKY Bartholomew, Associate of the Philharmonic 
Society. 4to, price 2«. paper cover; or 3«. Bd. cloih extra, gilt edges. 

" These Lyrics are selected and composed for children who are too young to sing operatic 
or romantic songs, or too old for those founded on nursery tales. The melodies are all of 
a suitable compass, to that the voices may not bo injured by practice at an early age."— 
ExtfMtfrom rreface, 

" Arranged with the best possible taste and skill."— AfuWca^ World, 

The Confessions of a Lost Dog, 

Heportcd by her Mistress, Frances Power Cobbe. With a Photo- 
graph of the Dog from Life, by Prank Haes. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 2a, cloth, gilt edges. 



10 NEW AND INTEHeSTING WORKS 

His Name was Hero. 

Frontispiece by Sis W. Calcott, R.A. Price 1«. sewed. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A Trae Story, with Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. Price 6d, sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. 

Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 2s, cloth, 2s. 6d. gilt edges, 

Dicky Birds. 

A Trne Story, Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 6d. 

My Pretty Puss. 

With Frontispiece. Price 6d, 

The Adventures of a Butterfly. 

From the French of P. J. Stabl. Seven Engravings. Price Sd. 

The Hare that Fouad his Way Home. 

From the French of P. J. Stahl. With Frontispiece. Price 6d. 

PLAYS FOR PRIVATE REPRESENTATION. 

Footprints in Sand, 

A Little Comcdj. By E. M. P. Price 1*. 

Lady Cooks, 

In English and German. By K. M. P. Price Is, 
CHARLES BENNETT'S LAST WORK. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. 

Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. 
Fcap. 4to., price Ss, 6d, plain; 4s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The work of a man who is sure to put k>me touch of a peculiar genius into whatever 
he does."— Pa// MaU Gazette, 

** There is rare fun for the little ones, and there is genius in the {un.**—NonconfurmM, 



Casimir, the Little Exile. i 

F 

By Cabolinb Peachet. With Illustrations hy C. Stanton. Post I 
Svo., price 4s. 6d, ; gilt edges 5s. I 

" The tone of * Casimir ' is healthy, and the story will be found no less beneficial than j 
interesting.** — Athetueum. ' 
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Nursery Times; 

* Or, Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old Nurse. Illustrated bjr 
J. Lawbon. Price 3«. 6(/. plain ; 4^. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Animals and Birds; 

Sketches from Nature bj Harrison Weir, for the use of the Young 
Artist. Koyal 4co., publishing in parts, price Is. each. 

%* Parts I. and II. now ready. 

Helen in Switzerland. 

By the Hon. Augusta Bbthbll. With Illustrations by E. Wiitmpeb. 

Super-royal 16mo, price 3j. 6c/. plain; 4«. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A pieaMmt variety of local legend and historj, mingled with the Inoidenti of trarel." 
— 7/m Spectator, 

Echoes of an Old Bell; 

And other Talcs of Fairy Lore, by the Hon. Auoubta Betubll. 

Illustrations by P. W. Kbyl. Price 3s. 6d. plain ; 48, 6d. coloured, 

gilt edges. 

** A delightful book of well-oonoelred and elegantly-written fairy talei. "-'Ziteraty 
Churehman, 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy 

CBUSOE. By Chableb H. Bobs. With Twenty-three Coloured 
Illustrations. Imperial Svo, price 2«. fancy cover. 

Infant Amusements ; 

Or, How to Make a Nursery Happy. With Hints to Parents and 

Nurses on the Moral and Pliysical Training of Children. By W. H. G. 

KnxQBTOV, Post Svo, price Ss, 6(/. 

" We urge parenta moit itrongly to obtain thlf (book forthwith ; we know of no book 
that can compare with it in practical value. Each chapter is worth the price of the 
book."— Our Fireside. 

Featherland ; 

Or, How the Birds lived at Greenlawn. By O. W. Fbnn. Illus- 
trations by F. W. Kbtl. Price 2«. 6d, plain, 3«. Bd, coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A dellghtAil book for children. There ia no etoryt but the happieet peroeptton of 
childlih enjoyment ia contained in fanolAil eketohee of bird-life."— JSjrumtntfr. 

The Australian Babes in the Wood ; 

A True Story told in Rhyme for the Young. Wiih Illustrations 
by Hugh Cambbov, A.K.S.A.; J. MoWhirtib*, Obo. Hat: J. 
IIawbon, &c. U, 6(f. boards; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 



12 NEW AND INTERCSTINC WORKS 

Taking Tales for Cottage Homes ; 

in Plain Language and Large Type. In Twelve Parts, each 
containing Sixty-fonr pages, and several Engravings. 4d. each. 
Complete in Four Volumes, cloth, U. 6J., or 2 vols, extra cloth, 3s. Bd, 
each. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: aBnralTale. 

2. Tom Trueuan; a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Rudge, the Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life underground; or, Dick the Colliery Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast; or, the Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of 'iVo Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling: a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holm wood; or, the New Zealand Settler. 

" The terse Saxon terms employed are level to the capacity of the humblest.**— ^a^^ed 
School Magazine. 
** Written in a clear and sensible style."— G2<ard/an. 

Trottie's Story Book; 

True Tales in Short Words and Large Type. Third Edition. Eight 
Illustrations by Weis. Price 2«. 6J. plain, 3«. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 

with Twelve Illustrations by Habrison Weik. Fourth edition. 
Price 28. 6d. plain, Ss. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Work in the Colonies ; 

Some Account of the Missionary operations of the Church of England 
in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. With Map and Sixteen Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 
price 5«. 

Early Days of English Princes ; 

By Mrs. fiussELL Gbat. Illustrations by John Franklin. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Super-royal 16ino., price 3s. 6d. plain, 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Pictures of Girl Life. 

By Catharine Augusta Howell. Frontispiece by F. Eltze. 
Fcap. 8yo., price 3«. gilt edges 3s. 6d. 
** A reaUj healthy and stimulating book for gMs.^'-Noneonfitnnist. 

Pages of Child Life; 

By Cathabinb Augusta Howeli- With Three Illustrations. Fcap. 
8vo., price 3«. 6d, 
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The Four Seasons. 

A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, beinj;^ Four Lcctureii 

written for the Working Mon*H Institute, Paris. With Illustrations. 

Imperial 16mo. Pric0, 3s 6<L 

" Dlftlnguiah«d by extreme oleameM, and tMming with Information of a UBefUl and 
popuUr oharacter.*'— Cruardiaji. 

Fun and Earnest ; 

Or, Khymes with Keason, hy D*Arct W. Tiiompsok. Illus- 
trated bjr Charles 11. Beknutt. Imperial 16mo., price 3«. 
plain, it. 6d. coloured, cloth olei^ant, gilt edges. 

** Onlj a clever man with the touch of a poet's feeling In blm, can write good cliildreti'i 
nonMnMj such a miui the author proves himself tu be/'— J^xaiMJUtfr. 

• Is' ursery Nonsense ; 

Or Rhymes without Keason^ byD'AsoT W. Thoufson, with sixty 

Illustrations, by C. H. Bennett. Second edition. Imperial I6mo., 

price S«« Gd. plain; or 4«. 6d. coloured, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

** The funniest book we have seen for an age, and qaite as harmless as hearty."— Dai/y 
Rmiew, 

** Whatsver Mr. Bennett does, has some touch in it of a true genius."— £4UMM«r. 

Spectropia ; 

Or, Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts everywhere and of 
any Colour. By J. 11. Brown. Fifth edition. Quarto. Coloured 
Plates. Price 2a. 6</. fancy boards. 

" One of the best scientific toy books we have seen."— ^//Mft«um. 

** A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientific principles.'*— CA0m^ca/>r«ir«. 

WORKS BY LADY LU9HINGT0N. 

Almeria's Castle; 

Or, My Early Life in India and England. By Ladt Lushikoton, 

with Twelve Illustrations. Price 4s. ed, gilt edges, 5s, 

** The Authoress has a very graphic pen, and brings before our eyes, with singular 
vividness, the localities and modes of life she aims to describe."— /««ntf<;M Itevuno. 

Hacco the Dwarf; 

Or, The Tower on the Mountain ; and other Tales, by Ladt Lush- 

ington. Illustrated bv G. J. Pin well. Super royal 16mo., prii-e 

3f. 6</. plain, is, ^d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** Enthusiasm is not our usual fashion, but the excellence of these stories Is so greatly 
above the average of moat clever tales for the play-room, that we are tempted to rewai-d 
the author with admiration."— ilMrairum. 

The Happy Home ; 

Or the Children at the Red House, by Ladt Lusiiinqton. niustrated 

by O. J. PiNWSLL. Price Ss. 6d. plain, is. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A happy mixture of fact and fiction. Altogether it is one of the best books of the 
kind we nave n:et with. *'-~CftMrr<<f .4/1. 



14 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

Memorable Battles in English History. 

Where Fonghc, why Foaght, and their Results. With Lives of the 
Commanders. By W. H. Dayenfort Adams. Frontispiece by 
BoBBBT Dudley. Post 8to. price 6m. gilt edges. 

*' Of the care and honesty of the author*! lahoors, the book gires abandant proof.*' — 
Atkenantm. 

William Allair; 

Or, Running away to Sea, by Mrs. H. Wood, author of " The Chan- 

nings. Frontispiece by F. Gilbert. Second edition. Fcap. 8to., 

price 2«. 6</., gilt edges, Ss. 

** There is a faeeination about Mrs. Wood's writings, firom which neither old nor young 
can escape."— £^# Meueng^r, 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ROSSINI. 

Little by Little. 

A series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Reading Music Second 
Edition. Oblong 8vo., price 3«. 6(f. cloth. 

*' One of the best productions of the kind which have yet appeared.*'— C%<trfe# SteggaU, 
Hut. D.. Cantab. 

The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and Illustrated by Tom Hood. Quarto, price 2s. 6d. 
coloured plates. 
" FoU of fnn and of good innocent hnmoar. Thelllastrations are excenent"— 37k« Oriiie. 

WORKS BY M.BETHAM EDWARDS* 

The Primrose Pilgrimage. 

A Woodland Story, by M. Betham Edwards, illustrations by T. R^ 

Macquoid. Price 2a. 6d. plain; 3s. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' One of the best books of children's Terse that has appeared since the eai^y days c^ 
Mary Howitt."— ^oncon/ormir/. • 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. 

By M. Betham Edwards. With Illustrations by F. W. Ketu 
Price Bs, 6d. plain ; As, 6i. coloured, gilt edges. 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Betham Edwards. Illus- 
trated by F. J. Skill. Price Ss. 6(1. plain; 4s. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 



Nursery Fun ; 

Or, the Little Folks' Picture Book. The Blnslrations. by 0. H. 
Bennett. Quarto, price 2s. ed. coloured plates. 
" Will be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nursery."— 2^ OrUie. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With lUtuirationSf Feap. 890» pric^ 69, each gilt edges, 

Luke Ashleigh ; 

Or, School lite in Holland. By Alfred Elwes. 
** The Author*t bett book, by a writer whose popuUritjr with boys is great."— J(Am«u«i, 

Guy liivers ; 

Or, a Boj'fl Straggles in the Qreat World, fij A. Elwss. 

Ealph Seabrooke; 

Or, The Adventares of a Yonng Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
By A. £lw£8. 

Frank and Andrea ; 

Or Forest Life iu the Island of Sardinia. By A. Elwes. 

Paul Blake ; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Christo. By A. Elwbs. 

Ocean and her Eulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 
and comprising a brief History of Navigation. By Alfred Elwe8. 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Story of a Boy and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. By William Dalton. 

The White Elephant ; 

Or the Hunters ot Ava. By William Dalton. 

The War Tiger; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 
and his Lad Chow. By W. Dalton. 

*' A tale of lively adventure vigorously told,and embodying much ouiious information.*' 
Jhutrated I^ewi. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England ; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Davenfort Adams. 
** We trust Old England may ever haTC writers as ready and able to Interpret to her 
children the noble lives of her greatest men."— ^MffUMm. 

Historical Tales of Lancastrian Times. 

By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, M.A. 
*' Conveys a oood deal of information about the manners and customs of England and 
France in the loth Century."— O0n</^n«n*# Magaxiru. 

The Fairy Tales of Science. 

By J. G. Brouoh. With 16 Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. New 
Edition, Bevised throughout. 
** Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and^easy of [entrance into the 
youthfhl m\na."— The Builder, 

** Altogether the volume is one of the most original, as well as one of tiie most useful, 
hooka of the season."— <7«n<l«man'« Magaxini, 



16 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

The Faithful Hound. 

A Stoiy in Verse, founded on fact. By Ladt Thomas. With Ulus- 
trations hy H. Wbib. Imperial 16mo, price 2«. 6(/. plain; 39. 6</. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days, niustrated by 
H. Weir. Second Edition. 2s, 6d. plain ; St. 6d, coloored, gilt edges. 

BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdote of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
KiNOBTON. With Frontispiece. Second Edition. ¥cp. Svo. price 3«. ; 
gilt edges, d«. ftd. 

Our Sailors ; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. With Frontis- 
piece. Second Edition, Price S«.; gilt edges, 3a, 6d. 
" These yolnmes aband^ntly prove that both our officers and men in the Army and Nary, 
hare been found as ready as ever to dare, and to do as was dared and done of yore." 



W. H. G. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With Illustrations. Fcap. 8yo. price 5s, each, gilt edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old School. 

. ** There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopeftilness, honesty, and cheery 
good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most interesting reading.'* — 
Era. 

** With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English anthor who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventure." — Illtutrate4 News, 

Will Weatherhelra ; 

Or^ the Yam of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 

Fred Markham in Russia ; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

Salt Water ; 

Or Neil D*Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. 

Peter the Whaler ; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Third Edition* 

Mark Seaworth ; 

A Tale of the Indian Oeean. Third and Cheaper Edition. Price 
38, 6d, ; gilt edges, 4s, 
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LANPCLL'S INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illastrated Guide to the usefbl employment of Leifurc 
liourii. By £. Lamdklls. Two Handred Engravings. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Royal 16mo, price S«. 6</. 
** ▲ new and valuable form of endleia arouaement.**— 3rofieoi|/&rinM/. 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of liccreatiou. Tounh Edition. 200 Illustrations. Koyal 
16mo., price 2i, 6d, 

Home Pastime ; 

Or, The Child's Ovi'n Toy Maker. With practical instructions. New 

Edition, price 3«. 6<1, with the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 

*«* By this novel and ingenious '* Pastime/' Twelve beautiful Models can 

be made by Children from the Cards. 

** As a dalightAd •xarela« of Ingenuity, and a moat Mnilble mode of paaslng a winter's 
evening, we commend the Child's own T07 ldMker.**—JUustr<tted ^'ew*. 
•• Should be In ever; houae bieaeed with the pretence of children."'— rA« Field, 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker ; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 
and Diagrams for ilie construction of the Models. By E. Lamdells. 
Price 2a, in a neat Envelope. 

" A rooet excellent mode of eduouting both eye and band in the knowledge of form."— 
SngHsh Churchman, 

THE LATC THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 

Thomas and Janb Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Second 

Edition. Price 3s. 6d, plain ; 4s. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recommend all grown 
up people should study * Fairy Land.' "^-Jilackwood, 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late ThohasHood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son. Fourth 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 2s. 6d,, coloured. 

*' The Illustrations are intensely humourous."— 7A« Critic, 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown npon the Wall. By Henrt Bdrsill. First and Second 

Series, each containing Eighteen Original Designs, 2s, each plain j 2s.6</. 

coloured. 
" Uncommonly clever— some wonderflil effeots are produoed."— 77ks Piwii. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "TRIUMPHS OF STEAM," ETC. 

Meadow Lea ; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Storj foanded on fact. Illustrations by 
John Gilbbbt. Fcap. 8to. price 4«. 6d.; gilt edges, 5«. 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories irom the Lires of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
Illnstrations by J. Gilbebt. Dedicated by permistiion to Bobert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Royal l6mo, price 3s, 6d, 
** A moftt deliciona volume of ezunples.**— ilrf JoumeU, , 

Our Eastern Empire ; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations. Royal l6mo., priced*. 6^. 
** These stories are channing, and convey a general view of the progress of oar Empire in 
the East. The tales are told with admirable clearness."— ilM«n««fn. 

Might not Right ; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illustrated 
by J. Gilbert. Royal 16mo., Ss, 6d. 

Tuppy ; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by Weib. Second 
Edition. Price 2«. 6(2. plain ; 3«. 6^. coloured, gilt edges. 
** A very intelligent donkey, worthy (rf the distinction confierred upon him by the artist.'* 
•^Art JowmcU, 

es and Pictures. 

J3y William Newman. 12 Illustrations. Price ^d, plain, \s, 
coloured. 2«. 6(f. on linen, and bound in cloth. 



Rhym 



1. The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 



4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden SoTcreign 



*«* Nos. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, may be had bound in Two Volumes. Cloth 
price 2s, each, plain ; 3«. 6<£. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illustrated by C. H. Bennett, Ninety Engravings. New Edition. 

Fcap. 4to., price 3«. 6<{. plain, or 6s. coloured, gilt edges. 
*' The illustrations are all so replete with fun and imagination, that we scarcely know 
who will be most pleased with the nook, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
chubby grandchild who gets it, for a Christmas-Box."— Aote* (md Queries, 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Kiddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peteb Fdzzlewell, Esq., of Bebns Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Phiz. 1 6mo, 2«. 

Clara Hope ; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milner. Frontispiece by 
Birket Foster. Fcap. 8to. price 3«. 6<2.; gilt edges, 4a. 6d. 
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Distant Homes; 



Or, the Graham Pamily in New Zealanil. By Mrs. I. E. Aylmeb. 

With Illustrations. Price 3«. GJ. plain; 4s» 6d. colouredi gilt edges. 

*' Engllsli ehUdrtn will be delighted with the history of the Giuham Family, and he 
enabled to form pleasant and truchfUl conceptions of the * Distant Homes' inhabited by 
their kindred."^^<Atf}uvwm. 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and ofthe FAT FROG. Kdited by Mm. S. C. Hall. Illustrated 
by H. Weir. 2a, 6d. plain; 3«. Qd, coloured, gilt edges. 
" Most amusingly and wittily told.**— Morning UercUd* 

Historical Acting Charades ; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author, of " Cat and 
Dog/' etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price S«. 6</. gilt edges. 
*'A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical ytlvL%,**^IUuttratedNewt, 

The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five niustrations by Richard Dotle. Beautifully printed. 

New Edition. Fcap. 4to. Price 2«. 6c/. plain ; 3«. 6c/. coloured, gilt 

edges. 

" In Doyle's drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will seoure the book a 
place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginations of cbil<bren.'* 
•^JlhuPrated Titnei. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair; 

And its Tales of Fairy Times. By Francks Browns, niustrations 
by Keknt Meadows. 38.Qd, plain; 4s Qd. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* One of the happiest blendings of marvel and moral we have ever aewx "^•Literary 
QatttU. 

The Early Dawn ; 

Or, Stories to Think about Blustrated by H. Weir. Second 
Edition. Price 28, 6c/. plain ; 3«. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Gsraldinjs E. Jewsburt, 
Illustrations by Abrolon. Second Edition. Price 2«. 6(/, plain; 
3«. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 
** As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's d8y."--S«aml»Mr. 



Tales of Magic and Meaning. 



Written and Illustrated by Alfred Cr owquill* 4to., price S«. 6cf. 
plain ; As, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

<« Cleverly written, abomidtaig in frolic and pathos, and inculcates so pure a moral, that 
we mnst pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic,' 
as a windflill from * The Christmas Trw' "-—Athenmum, 
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NEW ANO INTERESTING WORKS. 




Peter Parley's Fagots for the Fire Side; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. TweWe lUnstrations. New EdUioa. 
Fcap. Sto.; 3«. Gdl plain; 4*, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

**Anewb 
Kn(diihUiii 
while aeei 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cas- 
toms, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionaiy Life among the Natives. By Mrs. M'DonoAix. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. 3«. 6d. cloth. 
*' All 1b new, interestiag, and admlrablj told."— CAurc/i and State Gazette, 

Kate and Eosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of ** Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc Fcap. 8to, Ss. 6<£.; gilt edges, 4«. 

*' A book at nniuiial merit.'*— CAurcA of England Quarterly. ^ 

** The IriBh scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days 
of Miss Edgeworth.'*— FroMr'f Magazine. 

Clarissa Donnelly ; 

Or, The History of an Adopted Child. By Geraldinb E. 
Jewsbubt. Fcap. 8yo., price 3s. 6d, cloth; gilt edges, 4«. 

"With wonderftil power, only to be matched by as admirable a 8implicity,MisB Jewsbory 
has narrated the hmory of a child.'*— La«^*« Companion, 

The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Cured. By M. and E. Kibbt. Illustrated 
by H. K. Bbownb (Phiz). Third edition, price 2s. 6<f. plain ; 
3f. 6d, colonred, gilt edges. 

"We knov no better method of banishing 'discontent * from school-room and niir8ei7 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates.'*— ilW Journal, 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. Kibbt. With Illustrations by H. K. Bbowvb. Second Edition. 
Price 2$, 6<2. plain; Ss, 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. Kirbt. Illustrated by 
Absolon: Price 2s. 6d. plain; Ss. Bd, coloured, gilt edges. 

** It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme.**— 
Tfie Preu. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book ; 

A Gallery of Delights, desig:ned for the Amasement and Instrnction of 
the Yonng. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Abbolon, IL K. Bbowiijb (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Lakdseer, 
J. Lebch, J. S. PnouT, n. Weir, etc. New Edition. lioyal 4to., 
bound in a new and Elegant Cover, price 3«. 6d, plain ; 7«. ad. coloured} 
10«. 6(/. mounted on cloth and coloured. 

COMtCAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2«. 6</., in fancy boards, 

or mounted on cloth, Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Altrsd Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken; 

By the Baron Krakemsides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakkmsides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Illustrated 
by Alfred Cuowquill. 

liaugh and Grow Wise; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates. 



The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently Illuminated by The 
Son of a Genius. Price 2#. infancy cover, 

** Blagniflcont in luggestlon, artd moit comical in expression I **—Alhenaum, 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. Author of '< Life ot 
Stothard," "Trelawny," etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3«. 6d ; coloured, gilt edges, is. 6 J. 

"A peep At the actual Pixies of Devonshire. faithAiUy described by Mrs. Brajr, le a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her afTection for her subject, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in fury lore, have given a ftroshnoss to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the origin of such tales and legends."— ^r< JounuU. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia ; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. By Leonora G. Bell, Prontis- 
plcce by J. Absolok. Pcap. 8vo, price 2«. 6</. 
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Blind Man's Holiday ; 

Or Short Tales for the Nnraery. Bj the Author of " Mia and Charlie." 
lUastrated by Absolox 3«. 6c/. plain; 48, 6</. coloured^ gilt edges. 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL UBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

By Outer Goldbhith. Printed by Whittingham. Illiistrations by 
J. Absolon. Square leap. 8 to, price 5«., cloth; IQa. 6d. antique 
morocco. 

Mr. Abaolon's graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the Tolnme: altogether, 
it is as prettj an edition of the * Vicar' as we iiave seen."— ^rl Journal. 

** A deligfatftil edition of one of the most delightAil of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volnme attractive to any lover of boalkB.**—£du»burgh Guardaan. 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By GRAin>FATH£R Gret. With Illustrations. Third Edition. Boyal 
16mo., 2^. 6d, plain; 3«. Qd, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The idea is excellent, and its execution equally conunendable. The subjects are well 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible maxmer.'*'— Weekly Aewt, 

Gat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Pass and the Captain. Blustrated by Wbir. Eighth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. plain; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 

Bog." Third Edition. Blustrations by H. K. Browns (Phiz). 
2«. 6d., plain; Ss. 6d. coloured^ gilt edges. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabbt. 
lUnstrated by H. Wbir. Fourth Edition. Price 28. 6d. plam; 
38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

"The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this oneof thepleasantest 
little books of the season."— Xatfj^V Netotpaper, 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and Becollection. In Twenty Plates. By J.B. 4to^ 
price 2«., plain; 28. 6cf., coloured^ fancy boards. 

'* Truer, heartier, more playfiil, or more enjoyable sketches of animal life could 
scarcely be found anywhere:"— Sptfc&xtor. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third Edition. With IllastraiioQs by Uarbisom Wbib. Fcap. 8vo, 
prico 3s, 6(/. ; gilt edges, 4«. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With niustrations hy Habbxsok Wbib. 

Second Edition. Ecap. 8vo., price d«. 6d,i gilt edges, 4s. 

** Amnstng, InstructlTo, and ably written.** — Littrary OoittU. 

'* Mn. Lee'i authorltlM—to name only one, Frofeiaor Owen— are, for the moat part 
llrtt-rate.'— .i<A«namfn. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations hy J. W. Archbr. Third Edition. 
Saper-royal 16mo, 2«.6(f. plain; 3s. 6ef. coloured, gilt edges. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two niustrations nom Original Drawings by Harbison 
Wbir. Super-royal ICmo, S«. 6d plain; bs, coloured gilt edges. 

%* May be had in Two Volumes, 2«. each plain ; 2«. 6(f. Coloured, 
Entitled *' British Animals and Birds." '* Foreign Animals and Birds." 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Fagot House. Illustrated by Gilbbbi. Second Edition. 
Price 2«. %(L plain ; Ss. (jd, coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Pbout. Fcap. 8vo., 9«, 6d| gilt 
edges, 4tf. 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo^ 3s. 6e/. cloth; gilt edges, 4s. 

*' For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, tlie volume is equal to any 
relation of ti*avel we ever t9aA,**-^Brwmfiia, 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Influences. By Mrs. B. Lbe. With beau- 
tiful coloured Illustrations by J. Andbbws. Syo, price 10s. 6(/., cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. 
** The volume la at once useftil as a botanloid work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
boudoir table."— i^ntonnfo. ** As full of interest as of beauty ."-^4rt JoumnL^ 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 



Fanny and her Mamma ; 



Or, Easj Lessons for ChildreiL In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tanl Principles into dailj^ practice. Illnstrated bj J. Gilb£&t. Third 
Edition. 16mo, 2«. 6<L plain; St. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 



Short and Sunple Prayers, 



For the Use of Young Children. With Hjrmns. Sixth Edition. 

Square 1 6mo, l«. doth. 

** Well adapted to the empmcitim ot ehildreii-4>eginning with the simplest fonna which 
the youngest child may lisp at its moUier's koee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
graonally sudTancing ace. Special prayers, dMigned for particuiar circumstances and 
occasions, are added. We cordially recommend the book."— CAm^ian Guardian. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of very young 
Children. Twelfth Edition, with Twelve Engraviags. 2«. 6d. plain ; 
3s. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Sixth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2s. 6d, plain, 3s. 6d. coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbert. Super-royal 16mo., 
price 2s. 6<2. plain; Ss. &d. coloured, gilt edges. 
CoHTBVTS. — The History of Joseph— History of Moses— History of our 
Sayionr — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d. each, plain; la. coloured. 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Unde Goodwin's account of it. By Jeffebts Tatlob. 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbebt. Ecap. Syo, price 3s. 6dL 

** A Terr good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and Intel' 
Ugence of joong people.**— ftfucoliofui/ Timet. 



Good in Everything ; 

Or, The Early mstory of Gilbert Harland. By Msa. Babwbix, 

Author of ** Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 

lUustrations by Gilbert. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. fi<f. coloured gilt edges. 

■■ The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thousand set tasks 

rt>oqii>Hing with dry and unintereating tniiani8.**~iBiB0'« Meueitger. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young. Price U. cloth, each. 
1. THE ESElDALE HERD BOY. Bjr Ladt Stoddart. 
a. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. B/ Chableb and Mabt Laxb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. Bj Mbs. Tjuxmbb. 

4. MEMOIR OE BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. Bj Ladt Stoddaet. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERABIBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. Bjr Mb8. Tbimmeb. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of •♦ Always Happt." 

1 1 . HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jbifbbtb Tatlob. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

*^* The TweWe Volames may be had bound uniformly in a handsome 

cloth Box, price 15«. 

Glimpses of Nature ; 

And Objects of Interest described durinea Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition. With Forty-one Illustrations. 
3«. 6d cloth. 
*' Fall of information, conreycd in the mott agrMablo manner."— Lilfrary OatiiUe, 

Tales of School Life. 

By AoNES Lou DON. With Illustrations by Johm Absolon. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo, 2#. 6(2. plain; Ss,Bd. coloured, gilt edges. 

** Theie reminiicencei of ichool daji will bo reeognlted ai truthAil pioturM of evory-day 
oceurrenco."— ilMMurufA. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yams of nn Old Mariner. By Mart Oowdbv Clabrb, illus- 
trated by Geouob Ceuiksuavk. Fcap. Svo^ price 3s, 6(/.; gilt 
edge?, 48. 
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The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a "^ onne Child. By E. Behgbb. With Illastratioiis by 
JoHH Absolov. Third Edition. Super-royal 16nio, price 2m. Sd. 
pUdn; 3«. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

Viiiits to Beech wood Farm ; 

Or, Conntry Pleasures. By Catherine M. A. Cottfek. Illastratioiis 
by Absolon. Price S«. 6^., plain; 4«. 6d, coloured; gilt edges. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His SiAVMA. Illustrations by John ABSOLOir. Second 
Edition. Price 2«. 6</., plain; Ss. 6d,, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Blustrated by C. H. Benkbtt. 
Twenty-four Coloured Engrayings. Price Is., sewed. 

** Rieli in the quaint hmnom'and fiuicy that a man of geniiis knows how to apare for the 
enli?enment of children.'*— fxafntner. 

Maud Summers the Sightless ; 

A Narrative for the Young. Qlastrated by Absolon. Price 3«. 6d, 
plain ; 4«. 6dl coloured, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Ed ifices ; 

niustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Limker; with descrip- 
tiye Letter-press. Square 12mo, 2«. 6dL plain; Ss, coloured. 

The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatblain. Blustrated by Johh 
Leech. Price 2#. 6<f. plain; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his ^ster Serena. Nineteenth Edition, 
Illustrated by Anelat. Royal 18mo, price 2s, cloth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected fh>m History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. With En- 
grairings. 2s. 6<2. plaiia; 3s. 6d, coloured. 

Bible Illustrations ; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Bev. B. H. 
Drapeb. With Engrayings. Fourth Edition. Heyised by Dr. Kitto, 
Editor of •* The Pictorial Bible," etc. 3*. 6d. cloth. 
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The British History briefly told, 

and a De0cripti<m of the Ancient Costoms, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
£n|;li8h. Emhellidied with Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
thcur proper Costumes, and 18 other Engrarings. S«. 6d, cloth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of "Always 
Happy." Kew Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 2«. 6d, plain, 
3«. 6<£ coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

By a MoTBEB. With 12 Engravings. 2s. Gd, plain; Sa. Bd. coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. BvJ. Aspnr. With nnmerous Illustrations. 3«.6d. plain; 
and 4a, 6d, coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings, 
3a, 6(f. plain; 2a, 6a, coloured, gilt edges. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Bemarkablc 
Women. By a Mothbb. With Engravings, S«. 6a plain; 4a,6d, coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Bibkbt Jb'osTBR. Price 3a, cloth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings by 
SowERBT. 3a, 6(f. plain; or 6«. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Gifts, to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price 3a, 6d, cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Beading Book, on a Popular Plan. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2tf. Gcf. plain; 8«. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Conmion Use simply and shortly explained. By the 
Author of ** Always Happy.*' Thirteenth Edition. Sixty Blustrations. 
2a, 6d, doth. 
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The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, arranged progresaivelj in words of One, Two« 
and Three Syllables. Edited bj Mrs. Xshoubb. With 79 Cats. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 2s,6d.cloi\u 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mbs. Babwsll. Tenth Edition, 
with nnmerons Illnstrations. 2s, 6d. plain; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A FrogressiTe Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 2«. 6d, doth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Fifteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2s, 6d, plain; 3«. S<L coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine ; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours. By the late Rev. Isaac Tatlor. 
Sixth Edition, with numeroos additions by Mrs. Loudok. 45 Woodcuts 
and 16 Steel Engrayings. 3s, 6<L cloth. 

Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With niustrations. 
16mo, 2s, cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 3s, 6d, plain; 4s. 6d, coloured. 

Stories from thp Old and New Testaments, 

On an improyed plan. By the Bev. B. H. Dbafeb. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, bs. cloth. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 



ONE SHILLING EACH. 



Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 

Cinderella. 

Cock Robin. 

Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

Dame Trot and her Cat. 

6 History of an Apple Pie. 

7 House that Jack built. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 

9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Woman and her Pig. 

12 Puss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of 

Birds. 
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Trimmer's (Mrs.) Old Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Eograyixigs. 1«. 6d% doth. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Engprayings. \a Sd, cloth. 

The Daisy, 

With Thirtj Wood Engrayings. Price 1#. cloth. (U. 6</. echwred,) 

The Cowslip. 

With Thirty Engrayings. 1«. cloth. (U. 6</. coloured.) 

History of Prince Lee Boo. 

Price U. cloth. 

Dissections for Young Children ; 

la a neat box. Price 3«. Sd, each. 



1. LiTBS OF JOSBPH AND MOBBS. 

2. HiBTORT OF Our Saviour. 



3. Mother Hubbard and Doo. 

4. Lu-B AND Death of Cock Robin. 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Gaultier's Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth 
Edition. 16mo, 3«. cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key ; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Butlbr. Enlarged hy the author's son, J. O* Butler. 
Thirty-fourth Edition, revised. 4«. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Toung Teacher. By Huoo Rkid, author of ** Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, Is. sewed. 

** One of the most sensible little books on the subjaot of Geography we hare met with." 
—~EducaiiotuU Timet. 

Pictorial Geography. 

Por the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and detinite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Price 2s, 6f/. in tints; 
5s. on Hollers, varnished. 
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Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 

TORY of PALESTINK. and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Papll Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
Bj A- T. Whitb. Oblong 8vo, price 1«., sew^. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, firom the Konnan Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victoria; with an Appendix, comprising a snmmaiy 
of the leading cTents in each reign. Fcap. 8to, 2s, &d. cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne, lliirteenth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. ISmo, 
5s. doth. 

True Stories from Modem History, 

Prom the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and broaght down to the present time by Mrs. MiufEB. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costame, and Frontispiece 
by Harvet. Kew Edition in One Volume. 5s. cloth. 

Battle Fields. 

A graphic Gaide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the princip^ Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast. By Mr. Wauthibr. On a 
large, sheet 3«. 6^; or mounted on roller, and varnished, 7s. 6dL 

The Modem British Plutarch ; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Coantry 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 
Author of "A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo, 
Second Thousand. 4*. 6A doth; 5«. gilt edges. 
Qu^te!?!*k^^^^^ ^^ ^ welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons.*'— JBrtlfvA 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H's. Frontispiece by H. Weir. 
Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 6(/. 
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A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on tho Current Improprieties of Expression In Writing and 

Speaking. By Pabut Owtnitb. i 1th Thousand. 18mo. price 6d. 

sewed, or ii. cloth, gilt edges. 

** All who wish to mind their pV «Dd g'» ■hoatd oontolt tUs little volmne.**«^Gwitfwimi'< 
MagoMuu, 

The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Ladt "Few, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild, 
Fiftieth Edition. 18mo, 9(f. cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With SOO Illustrations by J. Gilbebt. Price 6(f., or Is, Illuminated, 
cover, gilt edges. 

E very-Day Things; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 

Minerfd Substances m common use. Second Edition. 18mo, Is. 6<f. 

cloth. 

** A little encyolopiBdiaof nseAil knowledge, deserving a place in every Juvenfle library." 
-^Evangelical Magaasine, 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs; 

Ou Petits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. By M. de la Vote. Second Edition. 18mo, 2s, cloth. 
** Written in pure and easy Yvench.**— Morning Post. 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

By M. i)E L\ Vote. With Eighty Illustrations. Koyal 16mo., price 
\s. sewed} Is. Cd. cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Seventh Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 28. cloth. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. 6c/. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and DialogueSi for the Use of Begin- 
ners. Now Edition, Is. sowed. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language 
on the Plan of <^Le Babillard.** 16 Illustrations. l6mo, price 2s^ 
cloth. 
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CEORCE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the suhject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared hy 
Mr. George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years* experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hakd- 

WRiTiNO, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 

Large Post, Sixteen Nnmhers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 

Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 

Price 3d. each. 

*»* This wries may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. 

- *• For teaching writing I would recommend the nse of Damell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marlEod improrement wherever thev have been qsed.^* — niport of Mr, Maye 
{NtUionai Sociefy*» Organixer ofSehoolt) to the tvoreetter Dioeetan Boara of Education, 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules (with Parsing 
Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementary Parts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
Third Edition, by Thomas Dabnell. Price Is. cloth. 

** Sound in principle, singularly felicitous in example and illustration, and though brief, 
thoroughly exhaustive of the subject. The boy who will not learn to parse on Mr. 
Darnell's plan is not likely to do so on any other.— Morning Post. 



NEW WORKS ON ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzer, 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Fourth Edition, 
revised and stereotyped. Price 1». 6d. cloth. 

*#* Answers to the above, 1«. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; 

On the same plan. Second Edition. Svo.vprice 3/?. 6d, cloth. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests^ price 2s. 6d. cloth. 



wEnxnEiMEr, lea and co., cmcrs place, fixsburt cinccs. 
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